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eorge  G.  Booth  Creates  Great  Cultural 
Foundation  As  Gift  To  Posterity 


iroit  News  President  and  His  Wife,  Ellen  Scripps  Booth,  Devoting  $12,000,000  to  Cranbrook 
Project  Embracing  Five  Schools  and  a  Church — ^Wish  to  Die  Poor  _ 


“There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  hazv 
sti%  tinder  the  sun,  namely,  riches 
itfl  for  the  oivners  thereof  to  their 
tarf.  .  .  • 

“As  he  came  forth  of  hts  mothers 
Mmb,  naked,  shall  he  return  to  go 
IS  he  came,  and  shall  take  nothing  of 
kit  labor,  which  he  may  carry  away 
in  Hu  hand.” 

fTHESE  two  verses  of  Ecclesiastes  may 
^  have  been  in  the  mind  of  George  G. 
Booth,  president  of  the  Detroit  News  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Booth  Pub- 
■>hing  Company,  when  he  established,  as 
sas  announced  a  few  days  ago,  the  Cran- 
-olc  Foundation,  of  a  present  value  in 
and  endowment  of  $6,520,000.  The 
prpose  of  the  Foundation  is  to  complete 
a  educational  and  cultural  project  con- 
rsting  of  five  schools  and  a  church; 
^  it  brought  the  total  amount  of  gifts 
■ade  with  this  end  in  view  by  himself 
ad  Ellen  Scripps  Booth,  his  wife,  to 
-arly  $12,000,000. 

Med  and  poor,  George  G.  Booth  came 
nitothe  world ;  just  as  naked  and  poor  of 
worldly  goods  he  intends  to  leave  it.  For 
yean  he  has  been  planning  how  to  give 
away  his  accumulations  that  they  may  be 
(mpk^ed  far-sightedly  for  good  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  continue  in 
iodi  use  after  he  is  gone. 

This  is  no  sudden  resolution.  Nearly  a 
ijoarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  he  pur- 
oased  the  farm  twelve  miles  beyond  the 
prriflit  northern  line  of  Detroit,  which 
h;  has  developed  into  the  beautiful  estate 
calltd  Cranbrook,  Mr.  Booth’s  thought, 
agr«d  in  by  Mrs.  Booth,  was :  “What 
win  eventually  become  of  this  property? 
Toflat  best  service  can  it  be  put  ?’’  From 
that  time  to  this,  the  problem  of  the  dis- 
pcul  of  his  assets  has  been  with  him 
distantly.  The  solution  has  been  dic¬ 
ta^  partly  by  the  course  of  events,  but 
tfefly  by  the  development  of  his  own 
daracter,  for  the  seeds  of  the  Cranbrook 
Foadation  were  sown  long  ago — even 
Wore  his  birth. 

For  George  G.  Booth  is  a  man  of  re- 
oarloble  forbears.  In  the  village  of 
Ciaiibrook,  county  of  Kent,  England,  his 
pandfathcr  and  great-grandfather  lived 
wi  worked  as  master  craftsmen,  deftly 
Idling  in  copper  such  wonderful  ewers, 
Wtks  and  flagons  as  the  antiquarian 
^  and  loves.  And  there  his  father, 
nary  Wood  Booth,  was  born,  himself 
W  a  craftsman  of  competence,  but  a 
of  varied  attainments  and  ambitions. 
« an  early  age  Henry  Wood  Booth  emi- 
to  the  United  States,  then  to  Catt¬ 
le  then  back  to  the  States.  It  was  dur- 
^nis  residence  in  Toronto  that  George 
Booth  was  bom.  Sept.  24,  18M. 
Henry  Wood  Booth  had  a  fertile  brain, 
jk  loved  books ;  he  loved  handicraft,  par- 
pi^ly  on  the  artistic  side;  and  he  loved 
airf  his  fellow  men.  He  had,  deep 
gkd  in  his  nature,  a  passion  for  putn 
He  adventured  with  a  penny 
^f*;?apcr  in  Buffalo,  but  was  ahead  of 
^fimes.  He  essayed  what  was  called  a 
.  %  newspaper  (though  printed  and 
-fcnlatfti  on  Saturdays')  in  Canada;  and 


George  G.  Booth 


ran  foul  of  public  sentiment  because  of 
an  apparent  violation  of  the  spirit  of  Sab¬ 
bath  observance.  Curiously,  much  later 
a  nephew  founded  and  published  with 
great  success  the  Toronto  Saturday  Night 
along  precisely  the  lines  he  had  in  mind, 
but  without  the  handicap  of  Sunday  in  its 
name.  Long  after  his  retirement  from 
business,  he  conducted  a  weekly  church 
page  in  the  Detroit  News  Tribune,  writ¬ 
ing  over  the  signature  “Laic”  articles  in 
which  shrewd  observation  of  life  and  a 
contempt  for  all  meanness  and  hypocrisy 
were  mingled  with  Christian  charity, 
.\mong  the  last  occupations  of  his  long 
life  were  the  publication  of  a  small,  very 
personal  and  somewhat  religious  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  reprinting  of  the  “Laic” 
articles.  For  recreation,  he  took  to  the 
craft  of  his  forefathers  and  wrought  with 
aged  but  accurate  hands  beautiful  copper 
bowls  for  his  numerous  descendants. 
practical  man,  for  all  of  his  love  of 
theology  and  strain  of  mysticism,  he 
kept  his  family  in  fairly  comfortable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  seeing  to  it  that  the  children 
received  a  good  fundamental  education. 

George  Booth’s  schooling  was  begun 
in  Toronto  and  completed  in  St.  Thomas 
public  schools.  He  turned  his  hands  to  a 


variety^  of  tasks  as  a  youth,  working  in 
a  hardware  and  furnishings  store  man¬ 
aged  by  his  father  in  St.  Thomas ;  later  in 
a  factory  established  by  his  father  for  the 
manufacture  of  a  coffee  substitute.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  these  occupations,  he  yielded 
to  a  passion  for  form  and  design  and,  with 
his  father’s  consent,  entered  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  office.  There  he  discovered  a  new 
love,  work  in  iron;  and  for  a  time  he 
worked  in  a  foundry  developing  skill, 
which,  on  the  family’s  removal  to  Detroit 
in  1881,  he  soon  found  opportunity  to 
exercise. 

.\fter  a  period  of  employment  in  a 
mercantile  establishment,  then  a  bank 
(where,  though  an  assistant  bookkeeper, 
he  slept  over  the  vault  surrounded  by 
what  he  describes  as  “a  small  arsenal”  for 
use  in  case  of  an  attempt  at  robbery),  he 
took  an  office  job  across  the  river  in 
Windsor,  Ont.,  in  a  branch  plant  of  a 
Detroit  concern  manufacturing  ornamen¬ 
tal  metalwork.  A  finaiKial  depression 
smote  the  business,  and  gave  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  its  assets  with  $100 
in  cash  and  the  courage  to  undertake 
paying  the  balance  of  $5,000  in  three,  six 
and  nine  months.  He  took  to  the  road  to 
sell  the  product  of  the  business  he  or¬ 


ganized,  his  pencil  and  his  skill  in  de¬ 
sign  no  less  than  his  knowledge  of  metals 
and  his  salesmanship  bringing  the  firm 
a  rapidly  increasing  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness. 

Then  he  married,  a  step  which  changed 
his  life’s  course.  His  bride  was  Ellen 
Scripps,  daughter  of  James  E.  Scripps, 
who,  14  years  before,  had  founded  the 
Detroit  News.  The  Scripps  and  Booth 
families  came  to  know  each  other  through 
church  affiliations ;  and  Mr.  Scripps  had 
opportunity  over  a  period  of  years  to  ob¬ 
serve  George  Booth’s  rise  with  interest, 
perhaps  with  calculation.  At  any  rate, 
the  year  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Booth 
was  persuaded  to  become  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  News.  Lest  a  re¬ 
treat  might  one  day  be  tempting,  he 
burned  his  bridges,  selling  the  business 
he  had  established  and  committing  him¬ 
self  permanently  to  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  His  predecessor,  according  to  re¬ 
port,  had  received  a  salary  of  $10,000  a 
year.  No  figure  had  been  mentioned  to 
him  by  Mr.  Scripps.  When  he  opened  his 
first  week’s  envelope,  he  found  it  con¬ 
tained  $40 

“I  made  some  slight  comment,  and 
ceased  to  consider  the  matter  further,” 
he  says.  It  was  a  disappointment,  but  to 
the  son  of  Henry  Wood  Booth  the  work 
meant  more  than  the  money,  even  then, 
and  he  stuck  to  a  resolution  he  had  made 
long  before  to  live  on  half  his  income 
and  save  the  other  half  until  opportunity 
should  knock. 

The  News  was  successful,  but  com¬ 
petition  was  sharp,  and  the  business  man¬ 
agement  took  long  and  hard  work  and 
careful  diplomacy.  No  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  to  obtain  an  interest  in  the  paper. 
Lack  of  an  adequate  salary  stimulated  his 
ambition  to  develop  publishing  interests 
of  his  own.  Soon  opportunity  gave  a 
i  few  slight  taps.  The  business  manager 

-  bought  and  sold,  profitably,  two  or  three 
I  small  papers  in  various  places.  Presently 
;  he  was  able  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of 

-  the  Grand  Rapids  Morning  Press  and  a 
I  little  later,  another  Grand  Rapids  paper 
1  possessed  of  an  afternoon  Associated 
•  Press  membership.  The  two  were 
r  promptly  consolidated,  the  morning  pub- 
:  lication  ceasing,  though  it  gave  its  name 
,  to  the  resulting  Grand  Rapids  Press, 
t  which  promptly  became,  in  the  judgment 
)  of  its  astute  and  critical  publisher,  “the 

handsomest  four-page  paper  ever  pijb- 
i  lished  in  Michigan”  and  an  exceedingly 
c  profitable  one.  In  narrative  form,  the 
•,  steps  seem  simple  and  easy ;  but  they 
f  were  accomplished  only  by  Mr.  Booth’s 
r  incurring  heavy  obligations  and  respon- 
e  sibilities.  From  Mr.  Scripps  he  sought 
a  and  obtained  advice  and  consent  when  he 
a  ventured  for  himself;  he  did  not  seek 

-  and  did  not  receive  financial  assistance. 
1  All  of  his  capital  went  into  the  enter- 

-  prise ;  large  debts  were  assumed ;  numer- 
0  ous  notes  were  discreetly  scattered.  But 
e  the  paper,  founded  on  courage,  capital 
ic  and  debts  totaling  $30,000,  set  out  speed- 
0  ily  to  erase  the  obligations  of  its  publisher 

-  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  fortune 
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lie  lias  accumulated  over  a  period  of  40 
years  in  the  nevvspaiK'r  world. 

'J'lius  did  Cieorge  (j.  Booth  see  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  "mauve  decade,”  weighted 
with  tasks  in  his  own  interest  and  the 
interest  of  iiis  employer,  both  of  which 
were  prom|>tly  to  be  increased.  He 
bought,  for  James  E.  Scripps,  the  Bay 
City  Times,  which  Mr.  Scripps  owned 
until  his  death,  but  which  Mr.  Booth 
managed ;  and  he  conducted  a  magazine 
as  well.  Then  came  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  the  Chicago  Mail,  which  he  un¬ 
dertook  jointly  with  Mr.  Scripps,  step¬ 
ping  headlong  into  “keen,  unrelenting 
and  costly”  competition  and  forcing  him¬ 
self  into  a  program  of  activity  that  in¬ 
volved  four  nights  a  week  on  sleepers  be¬ 
tween  Detroit  and  Chicago.  The  burden 
was  not  lightened  when  he  negotiated  for 
Mr.  Scrijips  the  purchase  of  the  Detroit 
Tribune,  morning  .Associated  Press  news¬ 
paper,  for  his  chief  promptly  imposed 
responsibility  for  its  operation  on  him. 

The  Chicago  problem  seemed  to  find  a 
solution  in  the  purchase  of  the  Journal 
and  consolidation  of  the  Mail  and  Jour¬ 
nal  under  the  latter’s  name ;  indeed,  the 
situation  improved  greatly  and  dividends 
hove  in  sight.  But  the  inroads  of  a  new 
and  dynamic  publisher  complicated  mat¬ 
ters  and  made  the  outlook  disturbing. 

Mr.  Booth’s  brother,  Ralph  H.,  who  had 
left  banking  to  work  as  cashier  of  the 
Tribune  in  Detroit  and  had  then  been 
called  to  Chicago  as  cashier  and  later 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Journal,  fought 
the  masterful  retreat ;  checked  great 
losses  that  suddenly  developed ;  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  property  as  the  best  inter 
ests  of  the  proprietors  dictated. 

George  Booth  turned  his  full  attention 
back  to  Michigan,  where  all  his  invest¬ 
ments  had  prospered.  Ralph  Bcxjth, 
freed  from  Chicago,  bought  and  consoli¬ 
dated  the  Jackson  Cf/iicn  and  Ncus; 
then  acquired  the  Muskegon  Chronicle 
and  Saginaw  News.  The  idea  of  con¬ 
solidation  of  interests  occurred  to  the 
brothers  ;  and  in  1914  the  Booth  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  came  into  existence.  Orig¬ 
inally  it  was  capitalized  at  $2,300,030; 

now  at  $10,000,000;  and  the  papers  it  grades  for  both  boys  and  girls;  and  has  preparing  plans;  a 
publishes  are  the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  constructed  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flint  Journal,  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Sag-  magnificent  Episcopal  churches  in  .Amer- 


.A  most  inspiring  phase  of  the  develoi).| 
ment  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Itf 
and  Mrs.  Booth’s  three  sons  and  ’ 


daughters  have  joined  in  the  entei 


contributing  from  the  means  hitherto^ 
vidtd  them  as  well  as  from  their  wisdo» 
and  energy  and  foresight.  The  three  soi» 
James  S.,  Warren  S.  and  Henry  S.,^ 
with  their  father,  trustees  of  Cranbrook 
Foumlation,  and  committed  to  its 
pressed  ideals. 

The  personality  of  Mr.  Booth  is  dq 
less  interesting  than  his  deeds,  though 
familiar  to  the  public  and  even  many  oj 
his  contemporaries  in  art  and  industry 
He  is  an  easy  man  to  approach,  and  sati 
isfactory  to  consult  because  his  mind  i 
direct  and  logical  in  its  approach  to  pr*. 
tical  problems.  Nevertheless  this  success, 
ful  man  of  business  is  fundamentally  at 
idealist.  This  man  who  managed  news¬ 
papers,  who  can  read  a  blueprint  like  « 
engineer,  who  can  discuss  with  architeei 
on  their  own  ground,  spends  a  good  deal 
of  his  life  thinking  and  dreaming  of  a 
world  to  come,  where  beauty  and  tnA 
and  justice  shall  prevail — not  a  worii 
other  than  this,  but  this  same  earth,  ren¬ 
dered  fit  by  men  for  men  to  live  in  nobly. 
And  he  is  engaged  in  trying  to  make  1« 
small  section  of  earth  fit  for  his  dskm 
Ask  a  man  accustomed  to  such  thou^ 
and  plans  some  questiem  of  mundane  (fc- 
tail  and  you  are  likely  to  get  a  response 
quick  and  to  the  point.  Often  enogjjb 
such  a  man  will  reply  in  terms  of  his 
scheme,  his  dream;  and  the  questioner 
will  say,  like  the  usurper  king:  “I  have 
nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet;  these 
words  are  not  mine.” 

George  G.  Booth  has  often  talked  an 
hour  or  two,  in  conference  with  his  men, 
about  his  vision  of  an  ideal  newspaper; 
they  have  come  away  filled  with  his 
dream,  and  with  an  eager  desire  to  find 
the  way  to  its  realization.  He  himself 
may  not  outline  the  method  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  feeling  that  there  is  no  way 
to  fulfillment  but  by  trial  and  experience 
Yet  he  is  not  a  visionary,  as  that  term 
is  generally  understood.  He  has  an  un¬ 
usual  grasp  of  the  practical.  His  power 
School  of  Arts  and  of  concentration  is  highly  developed— so 


Interior  of  Christ  Church,  Cranbrook,  photographed  as  church  nears 
completion. 
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viazii  Daily  News,  Ann  Arbor  Times 
Nejvs,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  Mus¬ 
kegon  Chronicle  and  Bay  City  Times 
Tribune.  Of  this  corporation,  George 
Booth  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
Ralph  Booth  is  president. 

And  now,  so  far _ 


ica,  the  three  representing  investments  in 
land,  buildings  and  endowment  exceeding 
$5,000,000.  Under  the  terms  of  the  newly 
created  Cranbrook  Foundation,  there  are 
to  be  developed  a  School  for  Girls,  for 
which  his  son,  Henry  Scripps  Booth,  is 


rafts,  and  (capstone  of  the  whole  magni¬ 
ficent  program)  an  Academy  of  Arts, 
wherein  talent  revealed  in  the  other  four 
schools  as  well  as  that  manifested  else¬ 
where  shall  have  opportunity  for  develop¬ 
ment  under  the  most  skilled  of  masters,  in 
much  the  relation  of  medieval  artists  and 
apprentices. 


highly  that  often  enough,  walking  along 
the  street  and  thinking  about  some  prob¬ 
lem,  he  does  not  see  the  people  he  passes. 
This  trait  has  given  him  a  reputation  for 
aloofness  which  is  a  total  error,  for  he  is 
sincerely  democratic,  but  it  is  one  reason 
why  the  real  George  Booth  is  not  better 
known.  He  gives  the  impression  of  one 
who  avoids  con- 


as  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Booth  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Booth 
Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  serves  not 
only  as  a  primary 
educational  instito- 
tion,  apprising  _  its 
public  of  the  things 
transpiring  in  the 
world,  but  as  the 
foundation  rock  of 
a  great  educational 
and  cultural  center 
in  the  Village  of 
Bloomfield  Hills, 
where  its  benefi¬ 
cence  has  created 
two  schools  and  a 
church,  and  where 
three  more  schools 
will  be  reared  in 
final  fulfillment  of 
what  he  esteems  his 
obligation  to  ^ 
ciety  and  partic¬ 
ularly  to  Michigan, 
wherein  he  has 
abundantly  pros¬ 
pered. 

Aided  by  Mrs. 
Booth  he  has 
brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  beautiful 
Cranbrook  School, 
a  preparatory  in¬ 
stitution  for  boys, 
occupying  75  acres 
of  rolling  land,  in¬ 
cluding  a  small 
lake;  has  erected  a 
charming  school  for 
little  children,  cov¬ 
ering  the  primary 


Above  is  a  model  of  the  Academy  of  Art  to  be  developed  under  the  Cranbrook  Foundation.  It  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Saarinen  from  preliminary  plans  drawn  by  Prof.  Eliel  Sarrinen,  noted  Finnish  architect  who  won  second  prize  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Tower  competition.  This  is  the  most  notable  of  five  institutions  planned  by  George  G.  Booth. 


tacts  and  society. 
Those  who  know 
him  know  the  rea¬ 
son,  and  under¬ 
stand. 

Has  he  read 
deeply  in  philos¬ 
ophy  ?  Perhaps  not, 
but  he  is,  in  his 
living,  a  pragma¬ 
tist  of  the  William 
James  school.  He 
believes  he  is  part 
of,  or  in  league 
with,  a  Power 
working  toward 

“One  fa r-o f f 
dknne  evtnt 

To  which  the 
whole  creation 
moves.” 

and  he  is  determined 
to  do  his  work,  as 
well  as  he  cam  to 
that  end.  In  a  re¬ 
markably  revels 
atory  paper,  never 
published,  written 
in  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  reasons 
for  his  gifts  to  the 
Cranbrook  project, 
he  has  re.gisterH 
his  belief  that  his 
success  in  business 
is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  tried 
to  live  up  to  the 
teachings  of  Christ. 
'Therefore  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the 
wealth  he  has 
(Continued  on  Page 
38) 
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ref.  stack  ^ 


SCRANTON  SUN  ACCEPTS  BOMBEPS’  CEiALLEJ^GE 


Dynamite  Charge  Which  Caused  $20,000  Damage  to  Daily’s  Plant  Will  Not  Halt  Its  Vice  Elxposures 

— $6,000  Reward  Offered  for  Arrest  of  Perpetrators 


^HE  Sun  accepts  the  challenge!”  to  set  the  same  off  just  when  whistles  of  lives  in  peril  but  fortunately  only 

1  This  was  the  answer  of  the  were  blowing  out  the  old  year  and  wel-  three  persons  were  hurt,  all  by  f^ynig 


tgc  - - -  r - -  o  r - 

w  exploding  a  heavy  dynamite  charge 
j  the  rear  of  the  building  one  minute 


W.  J.  Pattison 


Cmwto'*  Daily  Sun,  afternoon  news-  coming  in  the  new. 

to  local  vice  interests  whose  one  was  in  the  Sun  office  when 

!!5ines  it  believes,  were  responsible  for  the  blast  occurred.  By  sheer  luck  the 
^  attempt  to  wreck  the  publishing  plant  night  watchman  had  gone  home  two 
i.  .mWinsr  a  heavy  dynamite  charge  hours  before  the  explcKion.  The  watch¬ 
man  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  plant  all 
night  but  was  taken  ill  and  at  10  o'clock 
locked  up  the  office  and  went  home.  As 
a  usual  thing  the  Sun  employs  four  or 
five  printers  on  a  night  shift  but  on  Dec. 
31  all  employes  were  off  duty.  The  last 
to  leave  the  office  w'as  William  East, 
sport  writer.  He  had  dropped  in  about 
11:30  o'clock  and  left  after  spending  a 
few  minutes  at  his  desk. 

The  belief  of  authorities  is  that  the 
Sun  was  dynamited  by  hirelings  of  booze 
and  gambling  rings.  For  months  the 
Sun  conducted  a  newspaper  crusade 
against  bootlegging  conditions  in  and 
near  the  city. 

Mark  K.  Edgar,  editor  of  the  Sun, 
said  he  feels  sure  the  dynamiters  sought 
to  destroy  the  plant  rather  than  injure 
any  official  or  employe  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  That  is  why  midnight  was  picked 
for  the  outrage,  Mr.  Edgar  said. 

The  e.xplosion  gave  the 'Sun  executives 
and  workers  a  busy  Sunday.  An  early 
survey  showed  that  much  matter  in  type 
had  been  destroyed.  Some  news  copy 
had  also  been  wiped  out.  including  some 
ailvertiscments.  .\11  employes  were  called 
to  work  on  Sunday  to  make  sure  the 
Monday  edition  would  appear  on  regular 
after  midnight.  New  Year’s  morning,  schedule.  In  this  way  the  lost  type  and 
Tlie  bombing  was  thought  to  be  a  re-  copy  were  duplicated.  All  type-setting 
prisal  on  the  part  of  vice  leaders  for  machines  were  inspected,  too.  and  the 
the  ampaign  the  Sun  has  been  waging  presses  given-  a  trial  run.  While  this 
to  expose  them  and  expel  them  from  was  going  on  repair  workers  were  on 
Scranton.  _  the  job  replacing  the  damaged  property. 

Damage  to  the  Sun  plant  will  amount  Such  speed  was  made  on  this  job  that 
to  at  least  $20,000  it  was  estimated  by  within  12  hours  after  the  explosion  the 
W.  F.  Hallstead,  2nd,  publisher  and  W.  interior  of  the  newspaper  plant  had  been 
].  Pattison,  general  manager.  cleaned  up. 

These  officials  stated  that  “we  are  The  Sun  was  started  a  year  ago  last 
satisfied  the  dynamiting  was  an  attack  September  and  from  the  start  had  been 
against  this  newspaper  as  an  institution  open  in  its  opposition  to  the  bootleggers, 
and  not  against  any  individual  officer  or  still  owners,  roadhouses,  gamblers  and 
onJoyee.”  ,  other  such  vice  agencies. 

Fortunately  the  type-setting  machines.  The  Sun’s  plant  is  within  700  feet  of 
the  press  and  other  equipment  suffered  the  courthouse.  On  the  night  of  the  ex- 
no  damage.  Walls  in  the  plant  were  plosion  Town  Hall,  just  across  the  street 
tom  out,  doors  ripped  from  hinges,  from  the  plant,  was  filled  with  dancers, 
windows  blown  out,  furniture  and  stock  So  was  Carter’s  Hall,  200  feet  away.  On 
destroyed,  and  the  mailing  rcxim  dis-  this  account  the  explosion  placed  hundreds 
nuntled  but  in  spite  of  this  the  Sun 
appeared  on  Monday  on  scheduled  time. 

Pdice  said  the  bomb  contained  sixteen 
stidcs  of  dynamite. 

At  this  writing  no  arrests  had  l^en 
made  in  the  outrage  but  private  detectives 
and  state  troopers  are  busy  looking  for 
clues.  Meanwhile  public  indignation 
throughout  the  Lackawanna  county  is 
spreading  and  a  reward  for  the  arrest 
and  cMiviction  of  the  fiends  is  swelling. 

The  dty  started  the  reward  with  $1,0(W. 

The  county  soon  added  $5,000  to  this. 

Within  a  few  hours  different  men  and 
mpnizations  in  Scranton  had  made 
ofes  to  add  from  $100  to  $1,000  to  the 
mward  fund  so  that  it  was  felt  certain 
least  $25,000  would  be  available  to 
ocourage  those  trying  to  obtain  the 
>rrest  and  conviction  of  the  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  outrage. 

The  blast  carried  tremendous  force. 

'or  a  block  around  windows  were 
shattered.  The  dynamite  was  set  off  in 
I®  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  Sun  plant. 

If  caused  serious  damage  to  houses  and 
hmWings  in  this  alley  and  also  tore  away 
•wows  in  buildings  on  Linden  street, 

^jdison  avenue,  and  Adams  avenue. 

“**wal  windows  in  the  city  hall  two 
away  were  also  blown  out  by  the 
®2^ion.  From  what  police  have  been 
to  ascertain  the  dynamite  was 
on  a  rear  door  leadmg  to  the 
of  the  newspaper  plant.  The  clock 
fh«  Sun  office  was  stopped  at  one 
junute  after  midnight  on  New  Year’s 
causing  police  to  believe  that  the 
P®csons  responsible  for  the  blast  arranged 


glass.  These  were  treated  at  the  State 
hospital. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for  militant 
newspaper  editorship  in  the  country, 
Mark  K.  Edgar,  editor  of  the  Scranton 


Mark  K.  Edgar 

Sun,  made  the  following  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publishkr:  t 

■  t  here  has  never  before  been  a  period 
in  the  history  of  America  when  so  great' 
a  responsibility  rested  on  the  honest  and 
courageous  press  of  the  country  to  boldly 
fu.tih  its  intended  purpose  and  direct 
the  public  mind  to  problems  affecting 
private  and  political  morality.  The 
lamentable  failure,  to  the  present  time, 
to  regulate  the  social  customs  of  the 
people  by  law,  has  brought  in  its  train 
a  legacy  of  evil  which  penetrates  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  social  body  of 
the  nation. 

“Graft,  the  peculiar  opportunities  to 
make  money  in  both  large  and  small 
amounts  by  the  direct  violation  of  the 
law  or  the  condonement  of  its  violation, 
that  has  laid  off  many  and  tempted  others 
is  a  canker  that  is  eating  into  the  life 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  parent  stem 
of  most  of  the  other  forms  of  outlawry. 

“Gambling  and  prostitution,  organized 
on  a  chain  store  basis,  the  illicit  narcotic 
trade,  banditry  and  murder  are  in  a  large 
measure  the  outward  manifestation  of 
bribery  and  graft  which  is  the  noxious 
stream  that  is  polluting  the  currents  of 


Where  a  bomb  made  of  16  sticks  of  dynamite  rent  Scranton  Sun  plant.  Imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  radiators  is  the  desk  of  the  sports  editor,  who  had  left 
the  building  only  half  an  hour  before  the  explosion.  The  force  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  was  lateral,  sweeping  desks  and  debris  before  it  through  the  building 
like  a  giant  broom. 


our  social,  political  and  industrial  life. 

“A  fearless  exposure  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  are  discoverable  is  the 
necessary  first  step  towards  the  creation 
of  a  public  sentiment  that  will  finally 
rout  these  forces  and  drive  their  scattered 
remnants  into  hiding.  This  is  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  newspapers  of  America.” 

Regarding  the  Sun’s  fight  against  vice, 
Mr.  Edgar  said: 

“The  effort  that  the  Sun  has  made  to 
expose  conditions  of  vice  and  graft  in 
the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  should  not  be  called 
a  crusade.  Its  treatment  of  the  subject 
has  not  paraded  any  of  the  elements  of 
hysteria  that  so  commonly  accompany 
movements  thus  designated. 

“It  has  merely  told  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  this  region,  calmly  ami  without 
display  of  passion  or  prejudice  against 
individuals.  Its  effort  has  been  directed 
against  a  highly  organized  system  that 
operates  in  the  territory  and  not  towards 
particular  individuals.  These  in  many 
instances  are  already  well  known.  There 
has  been  no  political  animus  shown  or 
felt 

“The  illegal  traffic  in  beer  and  redis¬ 
tilled  alcohol  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
other  variations  of  crime  and  vice  that 
pervade  the  region,  graft  on  a  vast  scale 
permeates  the  official  ranks  of  the  com- 
iminity  and  the  only  curative  in  sight 
here,  as  wherever  similar  conditions  exist, 
is  an  aroused  ami  informed  public  opinion 
that  eventually  finds  expression  in  con¬ 
crete  action.  It  is  our  purpose  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  tell  the  story  to  the  people  on 
whom  the  ultimate  responsibility  rests.” 

Other  Scranton  newspapers  lost  no 
time  in  coming  to  the  Sun’s  help  and  in 
joining  in  the  Sun’s  attack  on  the  dyna¬ 
miters.  The  Republican,  Scrantonian  and 
Times  all  offered  the  Sun  the  use  of  their 
equipment  and  other  facilities  so  that  the 
newspaper  would  lose  no  editions. 

.Among  those  who  commented  by  tele¬ 
gram  on  the  Sun  explosion  was  Karl  A. 
Bickel.  president  of  the  L^nited  Press. 
His  telegram  said : 

“Finest  asset  a  newspaper  can  have  is 
character  of  its  enemies.  Here’s  hoping 
you  will  be  able  to  resume  publicaticm  at 
an  early  date.” 

Messages  were  also  received  from  news¬ 
paper  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  a  page  1  boxed  editorial  appearing 
Monday  the  Sun  said,  in  part : 

“The  bomb  that  wrecked  the  interior 
of  the  plant  of  the  Scranton  Sun  at  one 
minute  past  12  o’clock  on  New  Year’s 
morning  was  the  most  direct  challenge 
to  law  and  order  ever  made  by  the  forces 
of  anarchy  in  this  city. 

“It  was  the  answer  of  the  assassin 
and  the  bomb  planter,  the  bootlegger, 
the  gambling  house  and  dive  keeper  to 
the  effort  this  newspaper  has  made  to 
expiose  them  and  expel  them  from  this 
city  and  its  environs. 

“The  Sun  accepts  the  challenge. 

“During  the  primary  election  campaign 
last  fall  this  newspaper  repeatedly  called 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  vice, 
gambling  and  bootleg  rings  in  this  city 
and  county  and  the  baleful  influence  they 
were  exerting  in  our  political  life.  What 
it  said  then  was  true  and  is  still  true 
today. 

‘‘This  newspaper  asks  for  no  greater 
privilege  than  to  be  known  for  the 
enemies  it  has  made.  It  shall  be  its 
continuing  purpose  to  attack  the  vicious 
ring  of  crime  that  hedges  about  this  city 
and  valley.  It  will  be  difficult  to  fight 
these  forces  alone,  but  the  Sun  will  do 
so  if  it  must. 

“The  wreckage  wrought  to  the  plant 
of  the  Scranton  Sun  a  few  days'  time 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  will  remove,  but  the  im¬ 
plication  of  the  assault  presents  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  concerns  the  people  of  Scran¬ 
ton  more  vitally  than  it  does  this  news¬ 
paper.” 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  7 ,  1928 


SPRINGFIELD  (ILL.)  STATE  JOURNAL  SOLD 
TO  COL.  COPLEY  FOR  NEAR  A  MILLION 


S.  Leigh  Call  and  W.  H.  McConnell  Retain  Job  Printing  Plant — 
New  Owner  Is  Former  Utilities  Magnate — Publishes 
Aurora,  Elgin  and  Joliet  Dailies 


^HE  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal, 
one  of  the  oldest  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  in  Illinois  in  the  morning  field, 
founded  in  1831, 


Col,  Ir.^  C.  Copley 


has  been  sold  by 
the  owners  and 
publishers,  S. 
Leigh  Call  and 
Will  H.  McCon¬ 
nell,  of  Spring- 
field,  to  Col.  Ira 
C.  Copley,  of  Au¬ 
rora,  Ill.  Col. 
Copley  is  also 
owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Au¬ 
rora  (Ill.)  Bea- 
eon  K'eivs,  the 
Elgin  (Ill.)  Cou¬ 
rier  and  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  News-Her¬ 


ald.  The  amount  involved  in  the  deal, 
although  not  made  public,  is  believed  to 
approximate  $1,000,000. 

A  large  job  printing  plant,  operated 
by  the  former  owners  in  connection  with 
the  newspa^r,  was  not  included  in  the 
deal  and  will  continue  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Call  and  McConnell.  No  changes 
are  contemplated  for  the  present,  so  far 
as  the  management  is  concerned. 

The  transfer  took  effect  Jan.  1,  1928. 

The  State  Journal,  founded  as  the 
Sangatno  Journal,  made  its  bid  for  pub¬ 
lic  interest  when  the  territory  in  and 
about  Springfield  was  practically  prairie 
land  and  became  closely  linked  with  the 
history  of  the  state  and  nation  when  the 
state  capital  was  moved  from  Vai^alia 
to  Springfield,  a  move  due  principally 
to  the  efforts  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
a  member  of  the  legislature. 

With  the  removal  of  the  capital  to 
Springfield,  Lincoln  also  moved  to  the 
city,  establishing  his  permanent  home, 
and  frequently  used  the  editorial  offices 
of  the  paper  during  his  historic  debates 
with  Douglass  for  gleaning  information 
and  obtaining  the  trend  of  the  public 
opinion  during  this  period. 

From  Simeon  Francis,  who  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper  about  that  time,  Lincoln 
is  reported  to  have  obtained  much  of 
the  polish  which  he  took  with  him  to 
the  White  House.  It  was  in  Francis’ 
office  that  Lincoln  learned  by  press  wires 
of  , his  nomination  for  the  presidency  in 
18^,  rushing  from  the  room  to  impart 
the  news  to  his  wife. 

The  paper  in  its  early  years  was 
operated  by  I^wis  H.  Miner.  CJarence 
Paul  and  Harry  Dorwin.  When  Mr. 
Miner  was  left  alone  in  the  control  of 
the  paper  on  the  deaths  of  his  two  part¬ 
ners  he  took  into  partnership  two  young 
men,  S.  Leigh  Call  and  Will  H.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  both  of  whom  had  been  identified 
with  the  paper  almost  all  of  their  vears, 
McClonncll  as  a  carrier  boy  aiid  Call  as 
a  cub  reporter  and  editor.  Five  vears 
ago  they  bought  complete  control  of  the 
paper,  holding  joint  ownership  until  their 
sale  to  Col.  Copley. 

The  new  owner  is  well  knowm  through¬ 
out  the  state,  as  a  new’spaper  publisher, 
politician  and  public  utilities  operator. 

He  was  born  in  Knox  County,  Illinois, 
Oct.  25.  1864,  and  following  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Yale  and  the  Union  College 
of  Law  in  Chicago,  in  1889,  he  became 
manager  of  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Gas  Light 
Company.  He  later  obtained  control  of 
the  company,  and  consolidated  a  number 
of  smaller  companies  into  the  Western 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  in  1905,  dur¬ 
ing  which  year  he  also  acquired  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  .Aurora  Beacon-News,  his 
first  newspaper  venture.  Four  years  later 
he  bought  the  Elgin  Courier  and  in  1913 
bought  the  Joliet  Herald-News.  In 
1921  he  consolidated  his  utility  interests 
into  the  Western  United  Corporation. 

In  1910  he  entered  politics  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  Republican  repre¬ 
sentative  of  tlie  Aurora  district.  He  was 
re-elected  to  Congress  for  five  more 


terms  in  1914  as  a  Progressive  and  the 
other  terms  as  a  Republican. 

Col.  Copley  was  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful  in  expanding  his  utility  interests  and 
soon  was  serving  75  cities  including 
Elgin  and  Joliet,  and  at  one  time 
operated  a  small  railroad  between  Aurora 
and  Elgin.  In  1925  for  a  consideration 
of  $12,000,000,  Copley  sold  his  entire 
utility  interests  to  the  A.  E.  Fitken  Com¬ 
pany,  but  continued  with  the  Western 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Since  that  time  he  has  devoted  his 
principal  interests  to  the  publications  he 
controls. 

Col.  Copley  earned  his  military  title 
in  the  Illinois  National  Guard  when  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel 
and  inspector  of  rifle  practice  from  1894- 
1898.  He  also  serv^  on  the  staff  of 
Gov.  Charles  S.  Deneen,  now  United 
States  Senator,  and  was  commissioned 
to  build  the  Stateville  penitentiary  near 
Joliet.  Col.  Copley  was  married  to  Edith 
Strohn  of  Los  Angeles  in  1892.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  and  Elks  fra¬ 
ternities  and  maintains  his  residence  in 
Aurora,  Ill. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALEND.\R 


Jan.  11-13 — Newspaper  Institute, 
North  Carolina  Publishers  Assn., 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  13-15 — Kansas  Press  .Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Jan.  13-14 — Oklahoma  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  meeting,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Jan.  12-14 — Oregon  Newspaper 

Conference,  Portland,  Ore. 

Jan.  20-21 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Assn.,  convention, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Jan.  20-21 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
mid-winter  session,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Jan.  20-21  Oklahoma  Editorial 
Assn.,  (Group  2)  meeting.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Okla. 

Jan.  23-24 — Associated  Dailies  of 
Ohio,  meeting,  Columhus,  O. 

Jan.  23-24 — Cluh  Officers  Confer¬ 
ence,  I.  A.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Jan.  23-24 — Fifth  District,  I.  A.  A., 
and  Advertising  Commission, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jan.  26-27 — Buckeye  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  Columbus,  Mo. 

Jan.  27-28 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  annual 
convention,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


HUNTSMAN  RESIGnJ 
FROM  STANDARD-UNloJ 


Publisher  Quits  Brooklyn  Paper  AfiJ 
25  Years  of  Service  to  Manage  0«| 
Advertising  Agency — Successor 
Not  Yet  Appointed 


The  resignation  of  R.  F.  R.  Rj.. 
man  as  publisher  of  the  firnnj 
(N.  Y.)  Standard- (Inion  and  vice-prtsJ 


Jent  of  the  Brook 
lyn  Union  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company, 
owners  of  that 
newspaper,  was 
announced  Dec. 
31  the  date  on 
which  Mr.  Hunts- 
nan  completed  his 
25th  year  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  news¬ 
paper. 

In  moving  to 
accept  his  resig¬ 
nation  at  a  recent 
neeting,  the  board 
of  directors  ten¬ 
dered  a  hearty 


Me 
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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
GOES  TO  3  CENTS 


Increased  Costs  Given  As  ReMon  for 
Increased  Price — Is  Second  In¬ 
crease  Since  Founding  of 
Paper  in  1876 


News  has  absorbed  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  paper,  believing  that  the  new 
levels  of  costs  were  not  permanent.  How¬ 
ever,  the  management  is  now  convinced 
that  the  present  high  level  of  paper, 
labor  and  all  other  costs  are  permanent, 
and  a  fair  basis  for  a  readjustment  of 
tjie  selling  price  of  the  newspaper.” 


MICHIGAN  DAILY  SOLD 


The  Chieago  Daily  News,  last  of  the 
Chicago  afternoon  newspapers  to  sell  for 
two  cents,  raised  its  price  to  three  cents 
per  copy  on  Jan.  3,  the  price  being  ef¬ 
fective  in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  The  new 
monthly  rate  is  90  cents. 

This  raise  in  the  price  of  the  News 
is  the  .second  since  the  founding  of  the 
paper  in  1876.  In  1917  the  price  was 
raised  to  two  cents.  Increased  costs  in 
all  fields  of  production  was  given  as  the 
cause  of  the  latest  increase. 

“The  cost  of  the  white  paper  alone  in 
an  average  edition  of  the  paper  is  four 
cents,”  the  paper’s  announcement  states. 
“And  the  volume  of  the  paper  has  almost 
doubled  since  1917.  An  average  edition 
of  today  containing  130  columns  as  com¬ 
pared  to  70  columns  a  decade  ago. 

“During  the  past  ten  years  the  Daily 


Holland  Sentinel  Now  Owned  by  French 
Brother*  and  Associate* 


A  deal  has  just  been  closed  whereby 
the  Holland  (Mich.)  Sentinel  has  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  C.  A.  French  and 
J.  D.  French  of  Monroe,  Mich.,  Walter 
S.  Kennedy  of  .Albion  and  Frank  R. 
Moses  of  Marshall. 

The  Sentinel  is  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  that  Holland,  a  city  in  excess  of 
15,000  has  ever  had.  It  was  established 
about  30  years  ago  and  has  changed 
hands  three  or  four  times  since  about 
1907.  It  has  been  in  control  of  a  stock 
company  with  former  Congressman  G. 
J.  D'iekema  as  president. 

The  paper  tmtil  now  has  specialized 
in  local  news  without  a  wire  service. 

C.  A.  French  will  serve  as  editor  and 
manager. 
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R.  F.  R.  RumtshuI 


vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Huntsman  for 
services  to  the  organization  as  vice-prR 
dent  and  director.  Eugene  E.  ^rly,  = 
his  motion,  asked  for  a  vote  of  tharx 
“for  the  services  he  had  rendered  duris 
his  25  years  of  association  with 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union,  and  for 
prestige  which  his  association  with 
Standard-Union  has  brought  to  the  new 
paper  during  his  incumbency  as  pui- 
lisher.”  It  was  also  noted  on  the  minute 
that  Mr.  Huntsman’s  resignation  was  a 
cepted  with  genuine  regret  that  he  fom 
himself  unable  to  continue  as  publislr 
due  to  his  other  plans  for  the  future 

For  15  years  Mr.  Huntsman  was  at 
vertising  manager  of  the  Standard-Uni* 
and  since  the  death  of  the  late  Willian 
Berri  in  1917,  he  has  been  publisher.  Ht 
will  turn  his  attention  to  the  New  York 
agency,  R.  F.  R.  Huntsman,  Inc. 

The  publisher  and  vice-president  d 
the  Standard-Union  to  succeed  M: 
Huntsman  will  be  decided  upon  at 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  to  b\ 
held  in  the  near  future. 

Early  last  May  a  syndicate  of  Brook 
lyn  business  men,  headed  by  Joseph  J 
Early,  up  to  that  time  managing  editc 
of  the  paper,  purchased  the  Standard 
Union  for  $901. WO  from  the  estate  of  tb 
late  William  Berri.  Mr.  Early  then  b( 
came  president  and  treasurer  of  the  entr 
pany. 


HGHTING  “LEGAL”  RULING 


Taxpayers  Will  Carry  Texarkana  Csaj 
to  Supreme  Court 


Taxpayers  of  (jiarland  Drainage  Di; 
trict  will  carry  their  fight  to  tfc| 
Arkansas  supreme  court  to  have  ther 
jiotices  in  the  Texarkana  Evening  Nev\ 
declared  legal  notices  of  publication, 
a  result  of  Circuit  Court  Judge  J.  K 
McCollum’s  ruling  otherwise. 

Judge  McCollum’s  decision  was  base, 
on  the  premises  that  the  Evening  New 
while  circulated  in  Texarkana,  .^rlt 
actually  is  printed  in  Texarkana,  Tex 
and  that  such  circulation  does  not  entifc 
the  newspaper  to  legal  classification 
an  .Arkansas  publication. 


BUYS  CAUFORNIA  PAPERS 


Fred  W._  Mitchell,  formerly  editor 
the  Excelsior  Springs  (Mo.)  Stemdan 
and  president  of  the  Northwest  Mi; 
-souri  Press  Association,  has  moved 
California,  where  he  has  purchased 
Carlsbad  Champion,  the  San  Clenuu 
Herald  and  part  interest  in  the  Enc* 
tas  Post. 


BID  STONIER  FAREWELL 

The  Los  Angeles  Advertising  Cd 
bid  farewell  Dec.  27  to  Harold  J 
Stonier,  who  is  to  become  educatioti 
director  of  the  American  Institute 
Banking,  New  York  City,  after  the 
of  the  year.  Stonier  was  a  director  - 
the  club  and  vice-president  of  the  Uo- 
versify  of  Southern  California. 
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“IF  1  WERE  BEGINNING  ALL  OVER  AGAIN—” 

Men  Who  Have  Arrived  in  Newspaper  Business  Look  Back  Over  Road  to  Tell  Those  Behind  Them 
What  to  Expect — Compensations  Outweigh  Disadvantages,  Retrospect  Reveals 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


F»a»k  B.  Noyes  Adoleh  S.  Ochs  William  T.  Dewaet  Hilton  U.  Brown 


An  important  newspaper  executive  has 
a  son  in  college. 

“Is  he  going  into  newspaper  work?”  I 
asked. 

“He  is  not!”  came  the  prompt  reply. 

And  when  I  asked  why,  he  gave  me 
one  of  the  bitterest  diatribes  a"^inst 
newspaper  work  I  have  heard  in  a 
long  time.  You  have  heard  it  before. 

I  was  talking  about  it  later  to  a  New 
York  managing  editor,  a  man  who  has 
been  more  than  25  years  in  newspaper 
work  and  has  enjoy^  every  moment  of 
it  He,  however,  agreed,  that  yoimg 
men  wasted  their  early  newspa^r  years, 
burned  themselves  up  in  enthusiasm,  and 
did  not  put  aside  money  for  the  future. 
Any  newspaper  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  retire  and  do  what  he  wants  to  do 
after  he  has  been  30  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  my  second  theorist.  “If  I 
were  beginning  again — 

There  are  any  number  of  newspaper 
men  who  have  arrived  who  can  fill  out 
that  wish,  men  who  can  look  back  over 
the  road  to  tell  those  behind  them  what 
to  expect.  They  have  had  their  troubles. 
Some  were  often  just  a  step  away  from 
the  receiver.  One  important  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  publisher  has  told  me  that  in  the 
early  days  he  had  to  “kite”  checks  to 
meet  his  payroll.  His  brother,  it  seems, 
was  president  of  a  bank  in  Utah — but 
that  is  another  story.  Then  others  who 
had  the  proverbial  gold  spoon  to  cut  their 
teeth  on  h  ve  something  of  interest  to 
tell  those  sons  of  successful  publishers, 
boys  in  college  now  who  are  wondering 
if,  perhaps,  they  had  not  better  become 
brokers,  or  dealers  in  sauerkraut,  per¬ 
haps,  instead  of  words  and  ideas,  news 
and  public  service. 

The  president  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher  of  the  IVash- 
ingion  Star,  has  told  me  that  he  cannot 
imagine  himself  adopting  any  other 
career.  He  was  the  son  of  a  newspaper 
man  and  began  his  work  in  his  “teens,” 
having  obtained  his  father’s  consent  to 
forego  a  college  education  “in  order  to 
get  to  my  chosen  work  early.” 

“My  son  is  a  working  newspaper  man 
by  his  own  choice,”  Mr.  Noyes  declared 
this  week,  “and  so  if  example  counts 
for  anything  three  generations  of  the 
Noyes  family,  including  my  father,  my 
brothers,  my  son  and  nephew  and  myself, 
have  been  proud  and  happy  to  do  our 
life  work  in  this  great  calling. 

“For  many  years,”  the  A.  P.  president 
added,  “I  have  advised  young  men  who 
asked  my  counsel  that  unless  they  felt 
a  great  urge  for  newspaper  work  they 
would  best  seek  some  other  for  which 
they  felt  they  were  fitted ;  and  this  is 
not  because  of  material  considerations, 
but  because  the  w'ork  of  a  newspaper 
man  is  so  exacting,  so  engrossing  as  to 
mean  real  sacrifices  throughout  his  life.” 

Would  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  if  he  were 
a  young  man  again,  working  as  printer’s 
devil  in  Knoxville,  Term.,  take  the  same 
road  be  has  followed  leading  him  to  his 
present  pinnacle  as  publisher  of  the  Neic 
York  Times?  Foolish  question.  Prob¬ 
ably,  Mr.  Ochs  said  to  himself  50  years 
igo  exactly  what  he  said  to  me  this  week. 
,  “I  don’t  think  there  is  any  profession 
m  the  world  that  offers  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  the  newspaper  profession  to  men 
of  the  right  kind.” 

William  Thompson  Dewart  worked 
hard  as  a  bookkeeper  for  Frank  Mun- 
»y  in  the  early  lean  days.  One  wonders 
)f  he  dreamed  over  his  books  of  becom¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Nerv  York  Sun.  He’s 
in  that  job  now,  and  still  not  satisfied. 

‘If  I  were  beginning  again,”  he  said. 
I  would  study  more  and  work  harder.” 
Forty  odd  years  in  the  business  has 
not  dimmed  the  glamor  of  it  all  for  Hil- 
fon  U.  Brown,  president  of  the  Indiana- 
polu  News,  according  to  his  own  confes¬ 
sion. 


“It  may  lead  to  the  poor  farm,  but  it 
is  through  a  lane  lined  with  fragrant 
flowers,”  was  the  poetic  way  he  phrased 
it.  Cynics  of  the  police  court  may  scoff 
at  the  sentiment  today,  but  when  and  if 
they  are  white  haired,  prosperous,  their 
cynicism  may  seem  sour.  Mr.  Brown 
has  practic.il  advice  to  offer  the  young 
man  at  the  gateway  of  this  future  gar¬ 
den. 

“If  I  were  starting  over  I  should  want 
a  position  of  reporter,  with  expectation 
of  plugging  away  at  it  for. at  least  five 
years.  I  should  be  content  if  this  were 
extemled  to  ten  years  as  long  as  I  felt 
mvself  progressing.  I  mean  by  reporter 
a  man  on  the  street  with  a  ’nose 
for  news’  and  a  capacity  to  set  down 
what  he  sees  and  hears  intelligently  and 
in  due  relation  to  the  state  and  normal 
code. 

“If  1  failed  to  make  headway  at  the 
end  of  two  years  I  should  begin  to  think 
there  was  something  wrong  with  me  or 
with  the  job,  but  I  should  expect  to  capi¬ 
talize  the  acquaintance  made  with  the 
leading  factors  of  the  community. 

“My  conception  of  thejiews  side  of  a 
newspaper  is  that  all  the  workers  are  re¬ 
porters,  first  in  the  mere  discovery  and 


assemblage  of  material,  concrete  facts, 
next  in  the  application  of  the  tacts  to 
the  conditions,  and  finally  to  the  passing 
of  judgment  on  facts  and  pointing  out 
their  historical  significance. 

“To  this  end  a  grounding  on  sound 
education  is  essential,  including  funda- 
mental.y,  the  languages,  literature  and 
history,  but  including  also  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

“There  doubtless  are  good  reporters 
who  do  not  love  poetry  and  have  no  im¬ 
agination,  but  I  do  not  know  them.  To 
my  mind  these  are  essential.  A  con¬ 
trolled  imagination  is  a  preventive  of  dis¬ 
tortion  of  facts. 

“There  is  better  pay  for  good  reporters 
than  there  used  to  be ;  and  I  take  it  there 
will  be  still  further  improvement  (with 
perhaps  pensions),  although  on  the  news 
side,  while  there  are  always  good  places 
somewhere  to  be  found,  the  lure  is  not 
crossed  with  the  dollar  sign. 

“There  are  better  opportunities  for  an 
accumulation  of  surplus  in  the  business 
end,  and  an  increasing  demand  there  for 
the  qualities  that  make  a  good  reporter 
or  editor,  together  with  a  substantial 
command  of  business  principles  and  scund 
judgment.” 


Mr.  Brown  is  among  the  few  fortu- 
nates  who  seized  on  both  the  business 
and  the  writing  opnortunities  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  Only  last  year  he  traveled 
abroad,  corresponding  regularly  to  his 
paper.  1  remember  picking  up  a  copy  of 
the  News  in  New  York  last  summer.  Mr. 
Brown  was  in  Russia  at  the  time. 

There’s  a  real  reporter,  was  my 
thought,  as  I  read  his  description  of  a 
Russian  peasant’s  cottage.  Mr.  Brown 
was  not  content  with  the  mere  statements 
of  officials.  He  went  deeper  and  learned 
more. 

Behind  the  successful  veterans  of  today 
often  stands  a  background  hard  for  “we 
moderns”  to  imagine.  What  E.  J.  Lynett, 
publisher  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 
recalls,  for  instance.  Can  the  speed  mind 
of  today  reconstruct  it?  Mr.  Lynett’s 
own  words  help.  , 

“When  I  started  on  a  struggling  Sun¬ 
day  publication  50  years  ago,  the  news¬ 
paper  business  was  haphazard  and  haz¬ 
ardous,”  he  recalled.  “The  daily  in  the 
average  town  had  a  feeble  existence. 
There  was  a  stern  chase  on  all  the  time 
to  make  collections  to  meet  the  payroll 
and  the  paper  bill.  Sometimes  payday 
came  with  a  depleted  till  and  unless  an 
‘angel’  intervened,  printers  and  other  em¬ 
ployes  were  obliged  to  accept  orders  for 
their  necessities  on  local  merchants. 

“The  situation  in  the  metropolitan  jour¬ 
nalistic  field  was  not  much  better.  With 
rare  exceptions  there  was  eternal  effort 
to  keep  the  publisher’s  head  above  water. 

“Since  then  by  gradual  increase,  made 
possible  by  the  invention  of  the  rotary 
press,  the  type-casting  machine  and 
stereotyping  machinery,  the  nanufacture 
of  paper  from  wood  pulp  and  the  appre¬ 
ciation  on  the  part  of  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  others  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  world 
for  the  promotion  of  business,  newspaper 
publishing  has  become  a  solid  and  stable 
industry.” 

Those  were  stormy  days  for  Mr.  Ly¬ 
nett.  He  weathered  them.  Today  he 
has  two  children  he  is  proud  to  have  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  this  new  day  and 
sunnier  journalism.  He  himself  is  not 
tired. 

“I  am  not  tired  of  newspaper  work,” 
he  said,  “though  I  have  been  in  it  long 
enough  to  be  called  a  veteran.”  .\nd  he 
quoted :  “Time  cannot  wither  not  cus- 
stom  stale  its  infinite  variety.” 

Mr.  Lynett  now  has  a  grown  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Lynett,  who  has  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  and  is  a  great  help  to  him  as  an 
executive.  He  has  a  young  daughter, 
Elizabeth  R.  Lsmett,  who  gets  a  great 
kick  out  of  reporting  local  happenings. 

“The  modern  newspaper  with  its  grist 
of  news  at  home  and  from  the  most  re¬ 
mote  corners  of  the  earth  and  its  various 
features,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,”  Mr.  Lynett  declared. 

“.American  publishers  will  not  stop  in 
their  progress.  Their  slogan  in  the 
future  will  be  ‘upward  and  onward.’  In 
the  prosecution  of  their  enterprises,  they 
will  need  the  aid  of  young,  active  and 
enthusiastic  men. 

“There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  journalism  when  there  were  so  many 
openings  for  ambitious  people  of  both 
sexes,”  he  concluded.  “If  I  had  my  life 
to  Ijve  again,  I  would  heartily  enter  the 
fascinating  game.” 

To  hear  these  enthusiastic  you^  vet¬ 
erans  talk,  one  immediately  gains  the 
impression  that  the  newspaper  business 
has  a  comer  on  “fascination.”  Rankers, 
of  course,  never  have  any  thrill  in  their 
chill  tom^like  buildings.  What  dull  si¬ 
lence  in  a  law  library,  without  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  presses !  Maybe  it  does  keep  them 
young.  Patent  it  is  that  the  majority  of 
men  I  asked  about  beginning  again, 
gasped  with  astonishment  when  I  told 
them  about  the  New  York  managing  edi- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Riding  out  into  the  future  is  this  beginning  newspaper  man,  Ogden  Rogers 
Reid,  2*4,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  owners  of  the  New  York  Herald 

Tribune, 
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NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  INSTALLED  IN 
PALATIAL  NEW  QUARTERS 


NEW  YORK  SUN  BUYS 
STEWART  BUILDING 


T.  Dewart,  Publisher,  Pays  More 
Than  $4,000,000  for  Structure 
in  Which  Plant  Is 
Located 


^HREE  New  York  newspaper 
men  were  saved  from  death, 
when  their  editors  refused  to  grant 
a  request  made  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Wilson  Grayson  on  the  eve  of  her 
departure  in  the  ill-fated  aero¬ 
plane  the  Dawn. 

Mrs.  Grayson  visited  New  York 
newspaper  offices  asking  for  avia¬ 
tion  reporters  to  accompany  her 
as  far  as  Newfoundland.  At  the 
New  York  World  she  asked  for 
C.  B.  Allen;  at  the  New  York 
Times,  John  Frogue;  and  at  the 
Daily  News,  Jack  Chapman. 

Mrs.  Grayson  left  New  York  in 
her  plane  on  Dec.  23,  and  has  not 
been  heard  from  since. 


Elaborate  Ceremonies  Mark  Taking  Over  of  Luxurious  Home 
By  Washington  Group — Rooms  Beautifully 
Decorated — ^Two  Dining  Rooms 


The  Stewart  Building,  280  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  which  for  the  past  eight 
years  has  housed  the  New  York  Sun,  has 
been  purchased  from  the  Metrotwlitan 
Museum  of  .\rt,  which  obtained  it  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Frank  A.  Munsey, 


By  J.  BART  CAMPBELL 

llVashinetc-n  Correspondent,  Editok  &  Publisher) 

T]^'ASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  4. — With  Essary,  the  new  club  president;  and  Paul 
”  elaborate  ceremonies  the  members  M'ooton,  Washington  correspondent  for 
of  the  National  Press  Qub  took  posses-  the  New  Orlecms  Titnes-Picaynne,  and 
sion  of  their  beautifully  appointed  new  Edgar  Markham,  Washington  correspon- 
quarters  in  the  $10,000,()Cfo  National  dent  for  the  St.  Paul  Disf'atch  and 
Press  building  during  the  past  week.  Pioneer  Press,  are  among  those  who  are 
The  amount  spent  on  the  new  clubrooms  being  thanked  warmly  by  the  rest  of  the 
is  estimated  at  $200,000.  club  membership  for  the  success  in  super- 

The  members,  those  of  their  immediate  vising  the  appointments  of  the  club, 
families,  and  their  guests,  were  enthusi-  The  club  was  moved  from  its  old  quar- 
astic  in  their  praise  of  the  handsome  fur-  ters  in  the  Keith-.Mbee  Building,  at 
nishings  and  comfortable  surroundings  Fifteenth  and  G  streets,  N.  W.,  to  the 
which  were  unfolded  when  the  new  club-  new  National  Press  Building,  which 
rooms  were  thrown  open.  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Ebbitt  House, 

The  new  quarters  represent  the  latest  at  Fourteenth  and  F  streets,  N.  W.,  at 
word  in  the  interior  decorator’s  art.  3  o'clock  Thursday  afternoon.  Dec.  29. 

Every  conceivable  color  and  shade  are  re-  Many  club  members  followed  J.  Fred 
fleeted  by  rich  tapestries,  luxurious  furni-  Essary,  the  new  president,  and  Louis 
ture  and  other  decorative  as  well  as  utili-  Ludlow,  the  retiring  president,  to  the  new 

tarian  features  which  provide  the  news-  quarters.  The  F  street  shopping  district  ,  c  a  \  ‘i 

paper  correspondents  at  the  national  capi-  became  congested  as  the  club  members  A.  .A.  Jones,  Democrat, 

tal  with  club  quarters  believed  to  be  un-  were  duly  photographed  while  on  their  once, 

matched  by  any  other  newspaper  organi-  way  to  their  new  home.  his  pai)er  is  regarded  as  the 

zation  in  the  world.  On  Thursday  night  there  was  a  “stag”  omcial  organ  of  the  Republican  party  m 

.An  outstanding  feature  of  the  new  smoker  for  the  dub  members  only.  On  Mexico,  until  a  year  ago  Cutting 

quarters  is  a  tastefully  arranged  dining  Friday  and  Saturday  the  club  quarters  ^  leader  m  the  Democratic  organi- 
room  for  the  e.xclusive  use  of  the  wives  were  thrown  open  for  inspection  by  mem-  state.  He  was  in  the  in- 

of  the  members  and  their  guests,  with  a  bers  aixl  their  immediate  families.  surgent  "“’R  however  and  ^pported 

beautifully  furnished  reception  room  and  Sunday  and  Monday  the  club  ushered  Dillon  over  former  Governor 

rest  room  adjoining  it.  in  the  new  year  with  another  celebration  ^  V  guard  Republicans 

The  “ladies”  are,  however,  not  to  be  in  which  the  members  and  their  relatives  .  J  j*.  ^  insurgent  group 

admitted  to  the  other  clubrooms,  which  and  guests  participaterl.  The  new  officers  ^?”'ngtpn.  ,  ,,  , 

arc  to  remain  strictly  “stag”  except  on  of  the  club  are  to  be  inducted  later  into  ,  himself  has  Mid  nierelv  that 

state  occasions.  office  with  formal  ceremonies.  They  are  and  will  not 

The  club  quarters  provide  its  members  J.  Fred  Essary,  chief  of  the  Washington  ^  ermine  on  a  program  as  yet. 
and  their  masculine  guests  with  a  large  bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  president;  lOINS  N  Y  TIMFQ 

dining  room,  where  breakfast,  luncheon,  Russell  W.  Kent,  correspondent.  Binning-  '  ‘  “  olArr 

or  dinner  may  be  had  table  d'hote  or  a  la  ham  News,  Knox^nlle  Journal  and  Mont-  J.  R.  Cominsky,  city  editor  of  the 
carte.  The  room  seats  125.  The  ladies’  gotnery  Advertiser,  vice-president ;  Edgar  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  re¬ 
dining  room  possesses  the  same  number  Markham,  corresppndent  for  the  St.  Paul  signed  effective  Jan.  1,  to  join  the  busi- 
of  “places.”  _  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  treasurer;  ness  department  of  the  Eorife  Times. 

Extending  beyond  the  members’  dining  Theodore  Huntley,  Washington  corre-  He  joined  the  staff  of  tlie  Democrat  and 
room  is  a  spacious  lounge  room  equipped  spondent.  Pittsburgh  Post-Gacette,  finan-  Chronicle  in  1920.  Mr.  Cominsky  was 
w  ith  over-stuffed  furniture,  an  open  fire-  cial  secretary ;  and  W.  H.  Atkins,  for-  tendered  a  farewell  dinner  the  evening  of 
place,  radio  and  piano  and  all  the  rest  merly  with  the  International  News  Serv-  Dec.  ^  by  his  associates,  who  presented 
of  the  “comforts  of  home.”  ice,  secretary.  him  with  a  traveling  bag. 

Card  rooms  and  private  dining  rooms 
are  also  at  the  disposal  of  the  members. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of 
the  new  club  quarters  is  the  library,  with 
its  thousands  of  volumes  arranged  upon 
specially  constructed  shelves,  with  over¬ 
stuffed  chairs  and  lounges  for  the  more 
studious  members.  There  is  an  open  fire¬ 
place  at  cne  end  of  the  library. 

Beyond  the  members’  rooms  is  an  audi¬ 
torium,  which  may  be  used  either  for  club 
meetings  or  entertainments,  dances  or 
supper  parties.  The  auditorium  is  one 
of  the  most  beautifully  decorated  of  the 
clubrooms.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
1.200  and  when  turned  into  a  dance  floor 
will  hold  many  more. 

In  the  center  of  the  club  quarters  is  an 
immense  enclosed  kitchen  from  which 
prompt  service  is  provided  both  dining 
roc«ns.  under  the  supervision  of  Leo  Kri- 
kawa,  manager  of  the  club. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  splendid 
new  quarters  in  which  the  National  Press 
Club  is  now  housed  is  due  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  who, 
for  more  than  a  year,  or  while  the  new 
National  Press  building  was  under  con¬ 
struction.  labored  and  planned  to  provide 
the  club  members  with  rooms  which 
would  be  as  sumptuous  as  they  would  be 
useful. 

James  William  Bryan,  head  of  the 
National  Press  Building  Corporation ; 

Henry  L.  Sweinhart,  a  former  president, 
and  Graham  B.  Nichol,  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee;  Norman  W. 

Baxter,  of  the  JVashington  Post,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired  as  vice-president  of  the 
club,  and  Russell  W.  Kent,  correspondent 
for  a  group  of  Southern  newspapers,  the 
new  vice-president  of  the  club,  and  Felix 
Mahonv,  a  noted  artist;  Ulric  Bell,  cor- 
resfondent  W  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  a  former  president ;  J.  Fred 


PUBUSHER  IN  SENATE 


SIOUX  CITY  AND  SIOUX 
FALLS  DAILIES  MERGE 


John  and  Eugene  Kelly,  Owner*  of  Both 
Papers,  to  Publish  Combined  Papers 
as  Sioux  City  Tribune — Cov¬ 
ered  Same  Territory 


The  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Press,  a  daily 
and  Sunday  morning  newspaper,  and  the 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  an  evening 
newspaper,  have  been  merged  by  the 
owners,  John  H.  and  Eugene  Kelly,  the. 
merger  becoming  effective  Jan.  2.  The 
Press  has  been  a  property  of  the  Kellys 
since  1922. 

“The  merger  comes  at  an  ideal  time,” 
the  owners  said  in  announcing  the  com¬ 
bination,  “in  view  of  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  productive  wealth  in  this  entire 
territory.  The  era,  moreover,  is  one  of 
mergers,  the  building  of  bigger  units,  and 
a  general  lowering  of  costs  through 
greater  production  at  big  centrally  es¬ 
tablished  points. 

“Competing  for  circulation  in  the  same 
agricultural  field  has  made  unwarranted 
costs  because  of  the  same  ownership. 
Both  papers  were  identical  in  editorial 
policy  and  similar  in  news  and  features.” 

Both  papers  served  the  same  general 
territory  in  South  Dakota,  northwestern 
Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota.  Editorial, 
feature  and  news  policies  have  been 
similar. 

John  H.  Kelly  will  be  editor  of  the 
combined  newspapers  and  Eugene  Kelly, 
business  manager;  Everett  G.  Tripp, 
managing  editor ;  Dennis  O’Leary,  as¬ 
sociate  editor;  A.  T.  Zeller,  advertising 
director,  and  E.  S.  Townsend  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  .All  are  associated 
with  the  Tribune  in  similar  capacities. 

The  Tribune  will  serve  subscribers  to 
the  Sioux  Falls  Press  by  fast  truck  de¬ 
livery,  John  H.  Kelly  stated.  Carnm 


Exterior  of  National  Press  Building.  The  club  occupies  13th  and  14th  floors. 
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PICTORIAL  TOUR  OF  NEW  NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  QUARTERS 


Photoerafhed  Specially  for  Eoito«  Sc  Publishe* 


The  lounge  of  the  Press  Club. 


The  lounge  contains  a  radio,  piano,  and  large 
open  fireplace 


The  main  dining  room,  which  accommodates  125  persons.  The  club  also  has 
a  separate  dining  room  for  women  guests 


The  ladies'  lounge  room,  where  wives  of  newspapermen  will  wait  for  their 
hubands.  A  set  of  rules  has  been  formulated,  defining  the  conditions  under 
which  women  may  be  admitted  to  the  club  rooms. 


Above  are  shown  the  new  officers  of  the  National  Press  Club  who  assume  office 
this  month.  Left  to  right,  front:  Edgar  Markham,  St,  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer-Press,  treasurer;  Russell  Kent,  Birmingham  News,  vice  president;  J. 
Fred  Essary,  Baltimore  Sun,  president,  and  W.  H.  Atkins,  secretary.  Back  row: 
Louis  Ludlow,  Henry  L.  Sweinhart,  and  Sam  Bell,  members  of  board. 
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WESTERN  UNION  PLACES  BAN  ON  USE  OF 
“CABLESE^’  IN  PRESS  DISPATCHES 


Ruling  Effective  Jan.  1  Forbids  “Word  Contractions” — Press 
Services  Want  Clearer  Definition — Cables  Violating 
Rule  Will  Be  Refused  or  Re-Worded 


"Y^ESTERN  UNION  has  taken  steps  would  become  “The  Prince  of  Wales  has 
”  to  put  an  end  to  what  is  commonly  gone  to  Paris “pro,”  meaning  “in  favor 
called  “cablese.”  A  letter  has  been  sent  of,”  such  as  “protreaty “un,”  meaning 
to  newspapers,  press  associations  and  “will  not”  such  as  “ungo”  for  “will  not 
correspondents  of  whom  the  cable  com-  go;”  “Amertroops”  for  “American 
panics  have  record,  informing  them  that  troops;”  “Gerparliament”  for  “German 
after  Jan.  1,  Western  Union  will  either  Parliament;”  “saleable”  for  “will  sell.” 
refuse  to  accept  messages  at  press  rates  J.  H.  Furay,  vice  president  in  charge 
containing  word  contractions,  or  the  of  foreign  news  of  the  United  Press 
contractions  will  be  changed  and  the  said : 

cable  messages  recounted  accordingly.  “The  regulation  is  really  not  new.  The 

To  Editor  &  Publishkr,  J.  C.  Will-  United  Press  has  not  been  using  con- 
ever,  vice-president  of  Western  Union,  tractions  for  some  time,  and  the  experi- 
said  the  letter  followed  instructions  is-  ence  has  shown  us  that  skillful  tilers  are 
sued  by  the  company  several  months  ago  able  to  say  in  plain  English,  condensed 
when  the  press  rate  between  New  York  and  skeletonized,  the  same  things  without 
and  Lxindon  was  reduced  from  seven  to  using  ‘cablese’  and  in  the  same  number 
five  cents.  or  less  words. 

“When  we  reduced  the  rates  the  news-  “The  question  that  should  he  settled 
papers  were  informed  that  a  condition  now  once  and  for  all  is  just  what  words 
of  the  reduction  was  that  there  should  are  considered  contractions  and  eva- 
be  no  word  contractions  in  the  cabled  sions.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  there  is 
stories,”  Mr.  Willever  declared.  “We  no  prohibition  against  the  use  of  good 
have  the  right  to  refuse  to  accept  mes-  English  words  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  obtain 


sages  if  written  contrary  to  our  regu¬ 
lations,  and,  if  we  accept  them  we  can 
follow  our  own  system  of  word  count, 
splitting  up  the  word  contractions,  and 
adjusting  the  price  accordingly. 

“We  consider  word  contractions  a 
minor  abuse  which  the  newspapers  will 
be  glad  to  correct.” 

The  letter  sent  out  by  the  metropolitan 
division.  New  York,  of  the  W'estern 
Union  Union  Telegraph  Company,  was 
signed  by  J.  F.  Nathan,  general  manager. 
It  read : 

“When  the  present  reduced  trans- 
Atlantic  press  rates  went  into  effect,  it 


genuine 

tion.” 


condensation  and  skeletoniza- 


DEAF  OPEIRATOR  TAKES 
REPORT  BY  VIBRATION 

pRANK  W.  DOUGHERTY,  Con- 
soUdated  Press  Association 
telegrapher  at  the  Youngstotvn 
(O.)  Vindicator,  has  been  deaf 
since  he  had  scarlet  fever,  at  four, 
yet  he  handles  a  dally  report  of 
18,000  to  20.000  words,  working  at 
the  rate  of  60  to  70  words  a  minute- 
Dougherty  “hears”  his  report, 
much  of  which  is  sent  in  Phillips 
code,  through  vibration.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Toledo, 
Chicago,  New  York,  and  other 
large  cities  are  on  the  circuit,  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  hold  up  the 
report. 

Dougherty  has  worked  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  lias  handled  im¬ 
portant  assignments  for  all  the  big 
press  associations  and  on  special 
wires.  In  spite  of  his  deafness, 
he  has  worked  as  reporter  and 
ropy  editor,  holding  down  berths 
on  the  old  Pittsburgh  Leader  and 
Post  and  other  papers. 

Dougherty  learned  his  dots  and 
dashes  over  a  telegraph  line  strung 
to  the  homes  of  several  friends. 
He  has  attended  Villanova  and 
Canisius  colleges. 


CRITIC  MARKET  GLUTTED 


DALE’S  SON  BEATS  DEPUTY 


N 


Y.  Post  Vacancy  Shows  a  Local 
Surplus  of  Dramatic  Writers 

When  John  .Anderson  resigned  as  dra¬ 
matic  critic  of  the  .Yeti'  York  Evctiiiij’ 
Post  recently  to  take  a  similar  position 
with  the  New  York  livening  Journa!. 
from  the  flood  of  applications  received 


for  the  vacant  post.  Julian  Mason,  edi- 
was  understood  that  news  matter  offered  select  30  names  worthy 


Victor  in  Fist  Fight  with  Man  Who 
Attacked  His  Father 

(Bv  Teleerafh  to-  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Muncie,  Ind.,  Jan.  3. — Deputy  Sheriff 
Luke  Rowan  of  Aluncie,  beaten  in  a  fist 
fight  with  George  Dale  Jr.,  in  the  court¬ 
house  at  Muncie,  yesterday,  as  a  sequel 
to  a  fight  last  week  in  which  Rowan 
beat  up  the  Elder  Dale,  crusading  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miineie  Post-Denwerat,  was 


for  transmission  at  these  low  rates  would  of  serious  consideration  , 

be  written  in  full  and  without  the  con-  “  astonishing  to  find  how  rnanv  at  liberty  tixlay  on  a  $500  bond  after  he 
tractions  and  evasions  which  formerly  People  there  are  in  New  Aork  writing  had  been  charged  with  assault  and 
abounded  in  such  dispatches.  Recent  in-  dramatic  criticism— and  writing  jt  we’l.”  battery, 

"  ’  ■  ’  •  "  ■■  ■’  Young  Dale  was  free  on  a  $1,100  bond 

after  his  arrest  on  a  liquor  charge  pend¬ 
ing  since  last  September.  Rowan  was 
unable  to  be  at  his  duties  today  as  the 
result  of  the  beating  he  received. 

Mrs.  Daie  entered  the  fight  when  she 


spection  of  incoming  messages  discloses  Mason  said.  Robert  Littell  of  the 

the  fact  that  such  contractions  are  still  New  Republic  was  appointed. 


the  fact  that  such  contractions  are  still 
prevalent,  making  it  necessary  for  us  to 
instruct  our  offices  on  the  other  side  that 
commencing  Jan.  1,  matter  containing  such 
contractions  or  evasions  is  not  to  be  ac- 


RUTLAND  NEWS  SUSPENDS 


The  Rutland  (Vt.)  News,  published 
cepted  for  transmission  until  all  such  continuously  as  an  evening  paper  since  assault  and  battery  charges 

have  been  eliminated  and  a  full  expres-  Feb.  15,  1899,  suspended  publication  Dec.  against  the  deputy, 
sion  substituted,  or  until  the  evasions  31.  The  News  was  founded  by  Charles 
have  been  properly  counted  and  checked  T.  Fairfield,  now  of  Lincoln.  Neb.  Don- 
for  the  number  of  words  which  they  aid  G.  Babbitt  of  Rutland  purchased  the 
represent.  News  from  Mr.  Fairfield  Nov.  1.  1920, 

“We  are  advising  you  of  this  instruc-  and  Nov.  1.  1926,  sold  it  to  Edward  G 


CRASH  ENDED  FLIGHT  TO  PENDLETON 


SHARES  WILSON  AWARD 

Carl  L.  Weicht,  editor  of  the  North- 
field  (Minn.)  News,  was  one  of  14 

.  .  -  -  .  — . . .  .  -  persons  to  receive  a  $100  third  prize 

tion  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunder-  Braislin  and  Reuben  Spencer  of  Camden,  in  the  recent  Woodrow  Wilson  essay 
standing  and  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  J.,  buving  it  back  from  them  April  9,  contest  conducted  by  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
you  will  wish  to  instruct  your  corres-  last  year.  son  foundation, 

pondents  to  forego  these  contractions  in 
the  preparation  of  their  copy,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  delay  which  a  re-writing  or 
re-checking  will  necessarily  involve.” 

M.  N.  Stiles,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  said  the  A.  P.  had 
been  observing  the  regulation  against 
word  contractions  since  the  price  reduc¬ 
tion  went  into  effect.  He  declared  it  had 
added  somewhat  to  the  press  association’s 
cable  bin,  but  he  added,  “not  exces¬ 
sively.” 

Marc  A.  Rose,  general  editorial  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  Service,  ex¬ 
pressed  fhe  opinion  that  press  associa¬ 
tions  had  found  it  hard  to  tell  exactly 
what  Western  Union  and  other  cable 
companies  will  stand  for. 

“Certainly,”  he  said,  “they  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  write  a  story  for  the  cables 
just  as  we  do  for  the  domestic  wires. 

Obviou.sly  cable  stories  must  be  skeleton¬ 
ized.  Yet  there  has  never  been  any  con¬ 
sistent  ruling  as  to  what  will  or  will  not 
be  accepted  as  press  matter. 

“Perhaps  the  latest  letter  from  West¬ 
ern  Union  will  afford  an  opportunity  for 
a  thorough  solution  of  this  question.” 

Common  word  contractions  which  in 
newspaper  work  are  called  “cablese”  in¬ 
clude:  “Smorning”  for  “this  morning;” 

“orating”  for  “delivered  an  oration ;” 

“omni”  for  “all  those  present,”  as,  for  Picture  shows  Los  Angeles  Times  plane  disabled  at  Yreka,  Cal.  with  “washed 

instance,  “omniagreed ;”  the  suffix,  out”  landing  gear  after  battling  terrific  snow  and  sleet  storm  at  crest  of  Mt. 

“ward,”  for  “going  to”  such  as  “Wales  Shasta.  Left  to  right:  Bill  Phillips,  P  &  .A  photographer,  Carlton  Williams 

Parisward,”  which,  when  translated  and  Jackson  Berger,  Los  .Angeles  Times  staff  men,  and  pilot. 


MADE  THRILUNG  PLANE 
DASH  TO  PENDLETON 


H 


Los  Angeles  Times  Men  Battled  Storai 
While  Lost  Over  Mountains — Near 
Tragedy  as  Landing  Gear 
Is  Smashed 


Comr 


A  thrilling  airplane  dash,  which  al¬ 
most  ended  in  a  tragedy  was  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Pendleton.  Ore, 
to  the  jail  cell  of  William  Edward  Hick, 
man,  erstwhile  “Fox”  and  confessed  Idd-j 
naper,  slayer  and  mutilator  of  littlei 
Marion  Parker,  Los  .Angelse  schix>lgirt,« 

Jackson  Berger,  veteran  Western  news-? 
paper  man,  headed  the  Times  party,! 
which  included  Carlton  Williams  and! 
William  Phillips,  the  latter  a  Pacific  4 1 
Atlantic  Photos  photographer.  The  party  | 
left  Los  Angeles  on  the  afternoon  of  f 
Dec.  22  in  a  single-motored  plane  for  7 
Pendleton. 

After  a  gruelling  nine-hour  grind 
northward  through  California  the  party 
lost  their  bearings  in  a  terrific  snow  and 
sleet  storm  near  the  crest  of  Mt.  Shasta 
and  were  lost  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Apparently  the  compass  in  the  plane  was 
affected.  Berger  assisted  the  pilot  of  the 
plane  in  obtaining  new  bearings,  which 
showed  the  ship  far  off  its  course  with 
a  dwindling  gas  supply. 

The  course  to  Yreka,  Cal.,  lay  far 
across  a  high  mountain  range  and  after 
consulting  the  maps  and  compass  Berger 
ordered  a  desperate  flight  across  the 
mountains.  Fortunately  Berger’s  dead 
reckoning  was  correct.  The  pilot  sighted 
Yreka  and  a  few  minutes  later  attempted 
a  landing. 

Then  the  landing  gear  of  the  flying 
ship  “washed  out”  as  it  struck  the  field 
throwing  the  craft  into  a  “ground  loop,” 
which  theatened  to  capsize  it  as  it  whirled 
around.  The  reporters  were  badly  shaken 
up  in  the  crash. 

Luck  was  with  them,  however,  and 
with  the  aid  of  fast  automobiles  made 
another  dash  to  Montague,  near  Yreb, 
and  caught  a  train  for  Portland,  pulling 
into  Penclleton  a  few  hours  later,  weary 
and  tired.  They  “cleaned  up”  the  stoyy 
however,  before  they  rested.  The  retun 
trip  was  made  in  the  Hickman  prison  cai. 


PREPARE  FOR  HAVANA  MEET 


New*  Men  Going  to  Cuba  to  Cover 
Coolidge  at  Conference 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made 
to  cover  news  of  the  Pan-American  Con¬ 
gress,  to  be  held  at  Havana,  Cuba,  the 
week  of  Tan.  16.  President  Coolidge  in¬ 
tends  to  be  present  and  deliver  the  open¬ 
ing  address. 

M.  N.  Stiles,  foreign  editor  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  is  leaving  New  York, 
Jan.  10,  to  complete  .A.  P.  arrangements 
in  Havana.  In  covering  the  congress  it¬ 
self.  Mr.  Stiles  will  be  assisted  by  Nelson 
J.  Riley,  of  the  Washington  staff,  and  A 
E.  Powell,  of  the  New  York  office,  for¬ 
merly  of  Nogales,  Anz. 

Covering  for  the  United  Press  will  be 
Harry  Frantz,  of  the  Washington  office 
assisted  by  a  corps  of  correspondents  in 
Havana.  Karl  H.  von  Wiegand,  chief 
foreign  correspondent  of  Universal  Serv¬ 
ice  who  is  in  this  country  on  vacation, 
will  go  lo  Cuba  for  the  congress,  with 
James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  editor  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Service,  and  J(An  T.  Lambert, 
head  of  the  Washington  bureau,  (jeorge 
Holmes,  of  the  New  York  office,  and 
George  W.  Hinman  •will  represent  the 
International  News  Service. 


SERGENT  LEAVING  EL  PASO 

Paul  O.  Sergent,  for  the  past  two 
years  assistant  general  manager  and  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  of  the  El  P(U0 
(Tex.)  Herald  and  Titnes,  resigned  Jan. 
1.  Sergent  was  formerly  with  the  Booth 
Publishing  Company  for  15  years  and 
later  with  the  New  York  Herald  and 
Baltimore  Nnvs  and  American.  He  has 
made  no  announcement  concerning  future 
plans. 
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HOW  “WE  MODERNS”  COVER  SUBURBAN  NEWS 

Communities  Outside  City  Proper  Have  Now  Become  Part  of  Metropolis,  Many  Editors  Believe, 
Changing  News  Treatment  Accordingly — System  of  Buffalo  Evening  News  Cited 
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I  WAS  talking  to  a  keen  student  of 
1  newspapers  the  other  day  and  he  told 
gK  that  it  was  his  idea  that  the  old  theory 
of  covering  su¬ 
burban  news  was 
now  “b  u  s  t  e  d” 
w’ide  open.  He 
explained  what 
he  meant  by  say¬ 
ing  that  today 
there  were  no 
suburbs  in  the  old 
sense.  Thirty 
miles  from  the 
city  hall  was  only 
an  hom-’s  ride 
away.  The  su¬ 
burbs,  he  reason¬ 
ed  were  now  be¬ 
ing  covered  by 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

Editors  are  revising  old  ne^vs  methods  to  meet  changing  conditions,  and  Editor 
&  Publisher  reports  some  of  the  iiinozvtions  in  a  series  on  suburban  news  coverage, 
of  which  this  article  is  the  hrst. 


H.  KitCHHOPER 


Buffalo  metropolitan  district  is  ahead  of 
last  year,  according  to  Mr.  Kirchhofer, 
and  he  attributes  the  increase  to  the 
changed  method  of  news  coverage. 

"The  system  has  not  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  give  us  an  accurate  check 
on  just  what  it  will  accomplish,  but  being 
based  upon  the  belief  that  local  news  is  of 
paramount  interest,  we  feel  confident  there 
will  continue  to  be  a  healthy  response  to 
the  improved  service  we  are  giving  readers. 

"Suburban  readers  in  this  case,  except 
for  the  operation  of  city  government, 
have  practically  the  same  interests  that 
the  general  readers  of  the  News  have. 
Our  general  features  apply  to  them  as 
much  as  to  any  other  group  of  readers. 

“So  far  as  news  features  go,  we  try  to 


the  successful  papers  ]ust  as  city  news 
covered.  The  suburban  job  was  no 

loagtr  left  to  the  Iwal  librarian,  school  ^ 

li^fi^^s^^irX^to^gef^miS  Tnto  the  present  the  locaT  matters  ot  interest  ^and  ^me  items  and  stories,  of  necessuy,  must 
stractions  i  .  awake  reporters  importance  to  them  by  reason  ^  in  mutm..  faslnon  •  hut  pvpn 


"Wherever  possible,  cultivate  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  business  men.  managers  of 
branch  banks,  etc. 

"Watch  for  community  si»rt  news. 

"Watch  for  the  activities  of  clubs, 
societies,  etc. 

"It  is  important  to  keep  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  local  political  leaders  of 
both  major  parties. 

"If  your  district  is  industrial,  learn  to 
know  the  plants  in  it  and  the  men  who 
run  them.  They  are  a  good  source  of 
news. 

"Accuracy,  fairness,  conciseness  and 
completeness  is  not  a  trite  direction.  It 
is  an  imperative  order  and  it  strictly  must 
be  adhered  to  at  all  times. 

"It's  the  way  it’s  written  that  counts. 


Xov.  30,  1927,  a  gain  of  4,()bt».  The  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  for  the  last  Sunday  of 
November,  1926,  was  37,807  and  for  the 
last  Sunday  of  November,  1927  it  was 
45,402,  a  gain  of  7,795.  Papers  are  de¬ 
livered  to  the  suburban  points  by  train, 
truck  and  mail. 

“We  credit  our  growth  to  a  steady 
effort  to  improve  the  newspaper.”  Mr. 
Creager  declared.  “We  do  not  attribute 
it  to  any  special  activity. 

“We  have  correspondents  in  a  few  of 
the  principal  towns  in  this  territory,  but 
not  in  all  of  them.  We  make  no  effort 
to  give  purely  local  news,  e.xcept  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  resort  towns  in  which 
we  have  built  up  through  a  period  of 
years  a  following  for  that  sort  of  service.” 

{To  Be  Continued) 

{Other  Editors  do  not  agree  that  the  old 
reliable  "name"  theory  is  out  of  date. 
Their^  opinions  and  their  methods  of 
covering  sx^rban  news  will  be  told  in 
the  Jan.  Hijjmc  of  Editor  &  Pubusher.) 


stroctions 

pjnfr  at  all  costs. 

are  covering  the  news  instead. 

It  sounded  good  as  a  theory,  and  so  1 
it  up  to  working  newspaper  men.  . 
Their  generous  response  to  questions  jus. 
tiSes  a  series  of  articles.  The  theory  is 
backed  up  by  some  editors,  while, 
naturally,  it  is  attacked  by  others.  But, 
considering  the  replies  as  a  whole,  the 
saney  shows  definitely  that  editors  are 
revising  old  news  methods  to  meet  cliang- 
itg  coitions  in  their  localities. 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor  of 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  so  far  as  his  paper, 
was  concerned  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  during  the  past  year  in  the  method 
o(  gathering  suburban  news. 

Buffalo  is,  I  am  told,  a  fairly  good 
"index  city.”  With  more  than  a  half- 
nillion  population  situations  arise  there 
that  are  duplicated  in  almost  every  other 
dty  in  the  country.  Users  of  Editor  & 
Pubjsher’s  Market  Guide  know  that 
Buffalo  is  a  good  industrial  center,  with 
orcellent  transportation  facilities,  and  a 
lake  port.  It  has  suburbs  and  also  a  rich 
snrrounding  agricultural  and  resort  terri¬ 
tory. 

“Buffalo  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
smaller  communities,  which  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  are  part  of  the  city  itself,” 
Ur.  Kirchhofer  went  on  to  explain. 
“Until  recently,  however,  some  of  these 
were  not  covered  at  all  and  those  from 
which  we  printed  news  were  covered  by 
local  correspondents. 

“The  efficiency  of  the  correspondent 
varied  in  each  community  as  so  often  is 
the  case.  A  survey  of  the  situation  showed 
08  that  these  communities,  beyond  all 
doubt,  were  part  of  Metropolitan  Buffa.lo, 
and  we,  therefore,  set  about  to  organize 
a  staff  to  cover  the  news  of  that  particular 
territory,  just  as  we  cover  the  news  in 
Buffalo  proper. 

“Some  of  the  men  have  been  furnished 
with  automobiles  to  enable  them  to  move 
about  from  town  to  town  rapidly.  They 
are  on  the  job  during  the  day  and 
occasionally  in  the  evening,  attending 
uieetings  of  official  civic  bodies  and  gener¬ 
ally  becoming  acquainted  with  their  terri- 
and  the  leaders  in  all  lines  in  it. 
pone  of  the  news  they  gather  is  brought 
the  office  and  set  during  the  night ; 
™  spot  news,  of  course,  is  handled  dur- 
the  day,  usually  being  dictated  over 
nc  telephone. 

“^Ve  try  to  segregate  the  news  of  this 
so-called  suburban  Buffalo  territory  on 
000  page  every  day.  If  space  conditions 
P?ntt  it,  we  carry  it  through  all  day. 
■j^lly.  however  it  is  dropped  out.  unless 
'rtf*  socoething  of  more  general  inter¬ 
op  after  the  edition  which  is  delivered  to 
^^citory  has  been  printed. 

.  the  more  remote  suburban  territory 
■s  covered,  as  it  always  has  been,  by  local 
oonwspondents  totalling  150.” 

Ine  circulation  of  the  News  in  the 


direct  locale  of  their  habitation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  considerable  agitation  in 
the  Erie  County  towns  at  the  present  time 
for  some  reform  of  the  tax  collector 
system,  under  which  the  officials  of  that 
office  receive  a  one  per  cent  fee  on  the 
monies  they  collect.  There  are  divers 
ideas  on  what  should  be  done  to  bring 
about  retrenchment  and  to  put  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  towns  on  an  equality  with 
the  taxpayers  of  the  city.  \Ve  have 
printed  fully  the  views  and  news  of  this 
situation,  which  will  result  in  a  bill  being 
presented  at  -Albany  next  winter,  looking 
toward  a  general  legislative  reform.” 

The  men  who  cover  Buffalo’s  so-called 
metropolitan  suburban  district,  visit 
about  30  different  towns.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Kirchhofer  has  started  to  cover 
Buffalo  on  a  district  basis. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  has  drawn  up  a  list  of 
suggestions  for  covering  the  different 
districts.  It  follows: 

“Keep  in  touch  with  all  news  centers. 

“Develop  your  own  news  sources. 

“Visit  police  and  fire  stations ;  cultivate 
acquaintance  of  police  officers  and  men. 

“It  is  the  job  of  every  district  man  to 
keep  in  touch  with  churches  and  the 
work  they  are  doing. 

“Schools,  public  and  parochial ;  high  or 
grammar,  are  important  sources  of  com¬ 
munity  activities  and  therefore  should 
furnish  frequent  copy  for  us. 

“Keep  in  touch  with  the  business  men’s, 
taxpayers’  and  all  other  community  or¬ 
ganizations  in  your  territory,  and 
especially  their  live  leaders  and  officers. 
Whenever  there  is  a  change  of  officers, 
notify  the  City  Desk  so  that  the  office 
card  index  record  of  this  data  may  be 
revised. 


of  the  be  treated  in  routine  fashion ;  but  even  STUDYING  MARKET  RESEARCH 


this  can  be  made  more  readable  by  getting 
away  from  stereotyped  style.  Versatility 
will  add  brightness  to  your  work.  We 
want  that  and  thoroughness,  at  all  times, 
without  smartness.” 

Marvin  H.  Creager,  managing  editor 
of  the  .Milivaukee  Journal,  and  secretary 
of  the  -American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  also  subscribes  to  the  theory  that 
the  suburban  readers  will  be  “interested 
virtually  in  the  same  thing  our  city 
readers  will.” 

“.And”,  he  added,  “We  try  to  give  them 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  an  intelligent 
report  of  what  is  going  on.  We  do  not 
think  it  is  practical  to  try  to  get  out 
special  editions  for  certain  localities. 

“Our  idea  is  that  any  feature  that  is 
good  for  the  city  is  a  good  suburban 
feature.  We  make  no  special  effort  to 
write  the  paper  for  any  particular  suburb. 
We  do.  however,  try  to  get  news  pretty 
thoroughly  throughout  this  territory.  We 
do  not  throw  stuff  away  because  we  are 
afraid  it  is  ‘small  town  stuff’,  for  we 
think  that  often  is  the  most  interesting 
stuff  in  the  paper. 

“We  have  no  definite  space  quota  for 
the  suburbs.  We  plan  to  use  whatever 
space  is  necessary  adequately  to  cover  the 
news.  We  throw  some  of  the  suburban 
news  out  of  the  late  editions  when  space 
is  needed.” 

Nearby  Milwaukee  according  to  the 
-A.B.C.  classification  of  suburban  dis¬ 
trict,  the  daily  Journal  goes  to  125  subur¬ 
ban  towns,  while  the  Sunday  edition  goes 
to  223  towns  outside  the  city  limits. 

-According  to  Mr.  Creager,  the  Journal’s 
circulation  in  this  territory,  exclusive  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  was  32,180  daily 
as  of  Nov.  30,  1926,  and  36,846  daily  as  of 


Second  Conference  of  Central  Com* 
mittee  in  Waaliington,  Jan.  10 

Frank  M.  Surface,  assistant  director 
in  charge  of  domestic  commerce,  has 
issued  a  call  for  the  second  meeting  of 
the  central  committee  on  market  re¬ 
search  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.. 
Jan.  10. 

The  committee  was  organized  to  study 
various  sources  of  market  research  in¬ 
formation  for  the  purpose  of  tabulation 
and  elimination  of  waste  effort.  .At  the 
first  meeting  held  last  year  at  this  time 
in  Washington,  it  was  voted  to  name 
sub-committees,  the  chairmen  of  which 
are  expected  to  report  at  this  year’s 
meeting. 

Representing  the  newspapers  on  the 
committee  is  William  .A.  Thomson,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  The  -American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  .Arthur  H.  Ogle, 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  expects  to  attend  for  his 
organization,  representing  Everett  Smith 
of  the  Fuller-Brush  Company,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  and  vice-president 
of  A.  N.  A. 


GIFT  TO  EMPLOYES 

Mrs.  Hyman  Lazarus,  publisher  of  the 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times  has  created  a 
fund  for  employes  of  the  Times  which 
will  produce  $1,000  for  each  of  them  at 
the  end  of  10  years.  Young  women 
members  of  the  staff  retiring  to  be  mar- 
rie^,  or  other  members  retiring  through 
disability,  will  be  given  pro  rata  shares 
in  the  amount.  About  60  employes  will 
participate. 


COVERING  THE  SUBURBS  IN  COMFORT 


JOURNALISTS  KNIGHTED 

Knighthoods  have  been  conferred  by 
King  George  on  William  Ma.xwell, 
former  editor  of  the  Aberdeen  (Scotland) 
Press  and  Charles  Igglesden,  retiring 
president  of  the  Intstitute  of  Journalists. 

,  James  G.  Berry,  who,  with  his  brother. 
Sir  William  Berry,  recently  acquired  the 
London  (England)  Daily  Telegraph,  has 
been  made  a  baronet. 


COLORADO  MEET  JAN.  13-14 

The  Colorado  Editorial  Association 
will  hold  its  mid-winter  convention  at 
the  Denver  Press  Qub,  January  13-14. 
“.Auditing  Circulations  for  W’eekly 
Papers,”  is  one  of  the  principal  matters 
to  be  discussed. 


City  hall  “runs”  have  been  extended  30  miles  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
furnishes  suburban  reporters  with  motor  cars  as  shown  above 


DISCOURAGES  THE  LADIES 

Paul  ^wards,  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Sun,  spoke  to  seniors  at  the  high 
school  recently  on  journalism  as  a  voca- 
His  audience  was  made  up  mostly. 


tion. 
of  girls 
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JOURNALISM  TEACHERS  END  MEETING 
WITH  PLEAS  FOR  MORE  EDITORIAL  UNITY 


Resolutions  to  Require  Five  Years’  Professional  Training  and 
Censuring  Newspapers  Printing  Hickman 
Story,  Voted  Down 


■pEPRESENTATIVES  of  23  colleges 
and  universities  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 


Gkant  M.  Hyde 


A.  L.  Stone 


and  Departments  of  Journalism  and  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  la.,  which  concluded  Dec.  31. 

Resolutions  denouncing  newspapers  for 
printing  details  of  the  Marian  Parker  case 
and  others  dealing  with  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  press  proper  and  the  journalism 
schools  were  sidetracked  when  a  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Prof.  Allen  Will  of 
Columbia  University,  reported  them  “in¬ 
opportune  at  this  time  and  inadvisable 
for  other  reasons."  Effort  to  raise  the 
requirements  for  a  journalism  degree  was 
deferred  until  the  1928  convention,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  made  a  special  order  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  that  meeting.  Similar  action  was 
taken  upon  the  effort  of  Prof.  W  ill  to 
have  the  association  go  on  record  to  re¬ 
quire  five  years’  experience  on  first  class 
newspapers  for  all  teachers  of  journalism. 

Officers  of  the  .\merican  Association 
of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Journalism 
w'ere  elected  as  follows :  Dean  A.  L. 
Stone,  University  of  Montana,  president ; 
Allen  S.  Will,  Columbia  University,  vice- 
president,  and  John  L.  Brumm,  University 
of  Michigan,  secretary-treasurer. 

Officers  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  were  elected 
as  follows:  Grant  M.  Hyde,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  president;  John  E.  Drewry, 
University  of  Georgia,  vice-president,  and 
J.  O.  Simmons,  Syracuse,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Frederick  J.  Lazell  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  is  retiring  president 
of  this  group.  .  . 

Sentiment  of  the  later  association 
showed  a  distinct  trend  toward  elimina¬ 
tion  of  “dry  rot’’  in  teaching  journalism 
apd  a  development  of  a  more  complete 
inspiration  of  students  from  instructors; 
establishment  of  ideals  despite  tactics  of 
the  “cash  register  press”  and  quick  elimi¬ 
nation  of  students  unfitted  for  newspaper 
work.  . 

President  Fred.  J.  I^zell  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism, 
who  presided,  opened  discussion  by  urging 
that  graduates  of  journalism  schools  be 
sent  out  into  the  world  wdth  the  idea 
that  it  is  an  honor  to  belong  to  a  press 
club  or  association. 

Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  described  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Australian  journalists’  iinion 
but  said  it  emphasized  ethics  only  slightly. 
He  added  that  uncertainty  of  position  in 
journalism  in  this  country  is  one  of  its 

John  E.  Drewry  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
“Journalistic  Instruction  in  the  South.” 

“What  Shall  we  do  about  High  School 
Journalism?”  was  the  subject  presented 
by  George  H.  Gallup,  University  of  Iowa. 
Considerable  debate  resulted  when  Gr^t 
M.  Hyde  of  Wisconsin  took  issue  with 
Mr.  Gallup’s  suggestion  of  expansion  of 
such  study.  Mr.  Hyde  advocated  high 
school  journalism  only  as  an  aid  to  high 
scluiol  publications.  J.  W.  Piercy  of 
Indiana  urged  stimulation  of  high  school 
pulilications  as  house  organs  but  encour¬ 


agement  of  journalism  study  chiefly  on 
a  collegiate  basis. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Allen  S.  Will 
of  Columbia  University  spoke  on  “First 
Principles.”  He  urg^  development  of 
newspaper  men  with  trained  capacity  for 
professional  thinking.  In  five  years,  he 
said,  newspaper  work  had  undergone 
many  changes  and  it  now  necessitates  that 
a  worker  keep  in  close  touch  with  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  profession.  “Educate 
your  man  first  and  then  make  him  a  news¬ 
paper  man,”  was  Mr.  Will’s  advice,  “and 
train  students  so  they  will  be  capable  of 
holding  the  best  iwsitions.  Culture  is  a 
part  of  this  v.'ork — training  in  the  things 
of  life.  Let  us  turn  out  men  capable  of 
h.aving  an  influence  for  good  in  the  news¬ 
paper  press  of  America.”  Mr.  Will  de¬ 
scribed  methotls  by  which  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  co-operates  with  the 
department  of  Journalism  at  Rutgers  in 
securing  journalism  graduates. 

J.  L.  Brumm  of  Michigan  spoke  on 
“Playing  at  Education  for  Journalism.” 
He  said  the  school  that  does  its  job  best 
may  not  be  the  one  that  wins  as  much 
attention  from  the  press.  He  said  that 
training  was  “less  a  study  of  the  high 
jinks  of  language  and  more  of  a  learning 
of  a  sense  of  vines,  accurate  observation 
and  clear  thinking.  Every  event  must  be 
projected  against  a  background  of  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge.” 

Ralph  D.  Casey  of  Oregon  gave  “Sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  Graduate  Curriculum  in 
Journalism.”  He  maintained  journalism 
has  failed  to  conduct  research  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  should  and  that  the  schools 
of  journalism  s’nould  co-operate  with  the 
social  scientists  in  this  respect. 

Frank  L.  Mott  of  Iowa  gave  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  of  country  corresjiond- 
ence  in  Iowa  weeklies,  iiidicating  how 
editors  handle  this  department. 

Douglas  W.  Miller  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
presented  his  deductions  as  a  result  of  a 
study  of  three  New  York  tabloid  news¬ 
papers. 

At  the  annual  dinner  Friday  evening 
in  Iowa  Union,  President  Walter  A. 
Jessup  of  Iowa  State  University  discussed 
the  executive  view  of  journalism. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Dcs  Moines  (la.)  Register,  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  annual  banquet,  directed  sev¬ 
eral  criticisms  at  the  journalism  schools, 
principal  of  which  was  the  “belief  that 
'the  profession  could  be  reduced  to  a 
science.”  He  said  too  much  emphasis  was 
being  placed  on  technical  training.  Dean 
Walter  W.  Williams  of  Missouri,  another 
speaker  at  the  event,  mildly  answered 
Mr.  Cowles. 

Fred  W.  Beckman,  managing  editor 
of  The  Farmer’s  Wife,  spoke  on  “Oppor¬ 
tunities  and  Demands  of  the  Magazine 
Field.”  He  gave  summaries  of  a  survey 
among  92  magazines,  showing  that  62 
editors  held  bachelor  degrees  with  38 
of  these  holding  additional  degrees.  Of 
the  total  num.ber,  53  had  had  from  one 
to  15  years’  newspaper  experience  and 
more  than  one-half  of  these  had  some 
form  of  special  training  such  as  book 
review,  literary  editor,  feature  writer,  etc. 
Only  nine  did  not  have  university  or  col¬ 
lege  training. 

Genevieve  Boughner  of  St.  Paul  dis¬ 
cussed  some  semi-journalistic  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  women  graduates  of  schools  of 
journalism.  Particular  attention  was  given 
to  what  women  graduates  are  doing  in 
advertising,  publicity,  department  store 
and  promotion  work. 

Blair  Converse  of  Ames  University 
spoke  of  engineering  journalism  and  some 
opportunities  in  the  journalism  field. 

L.  W.  Murphy  of  Illinois  discussed 
the  present  status  of  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  journalism  schools,  giving  figures 
on  enrollment,  etc. 

M.  G.  Osborn.  Louisiana,  described  how 
eourscs  at  that  institution  were  vitalized. 

E.  M.  Johnson  of  Minnesota  men¬ 


tioned  the  need  of  research  bureaus  in 
editorial  departments  for  more  efficient 
public  service,  assembling  a  greater  body 
of  information,  grading  students  and 
graduates,  journalistic  ideas,  selling  the 
services  of  journalism  graduates  to  edi¬ 
tors,  training  the  public  to  good  news¬ 
paper  reading,  etc. 

An  interesting  summary  of  news  stories 
analysis  was  presented  by  William  S. 
Maulsby,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  who, 
from  a  group  of  240  stories  in  nine  news¬ 
papers,  classified  98  as  complete,  30  as 
showing  painstaking  accuracy;  23  inter¬ 
esting;  29  free  from  editorial  comment; 
51  clear  to  anyone  and  four  exclusive. 

W.  G.  Bleyer  of  the  University  of 
Wisccwisin  declared  that  the  “greatest 
weakness  in  modern  journalism  is  its  lack 
of  organization.  Business  men  discovered 
that  co-operation  and  the  setting  up  of 
a  higher  standard  and  maintaining  it  was 
the  ultimate  goal  and  newspapermen  are 
slowly  and  finally  becoming  cognizant  of 
this  fact,”  he  said.  The  necessity  of 
organization  among  men  on  the  editorial 
side  of  the  newspaper  as  well  as  the 
business  and  advertising  department  was 
stressed  in  his  talk.  “Newspapermen 
comprise  the  one  great  unorganized  pro¬ 
fession,”  he  declared. 

J.  O.  Simmons,  Syracuse,  discussed  the 
American  Exhibit  at  the  International 
Press  Exhibition,  Cologne,  Germany,  May 
to  October  15,  1928.  The  i«rt  the  asso¬ 
ciations  are  to  take  was  outlined  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  convention  exhibit  were 
selected  to  be  sent  to  Cologne.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
assembling  the  exhibit  include  L.  W. 
Murphy,  Illinois;  A.  L.  Stone,  Montana; 
Fred  J.  Lazell,  Iowa;  A.  S.  Will, 
Columbia;  Vernon  Nash,  Missouri;  W. 
G.  Bleyer,  Wisconsin. 

Lester  Getzloe  of  Ohio  State  gave  the 
results  of  a  survey  among  journalism 
graduates  as  to  their  attitude  toward 
journalism  and  changes  in  curriculum. 

Elmer  Emig  gave  the  results  of  a  study 
of  the  emotional  connotation  of  news¬ 
paper  headlines. 

C.  E.  Rogers,  Kansas  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  college,  surveyed  the  field  of  agri¬ 
cultural  journalism. 

Maynard  W.  Brown,  of  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  discussed  the  news 
bureau  and  its  sometimes  partner,  the 
journalism  department. 

An  illustrated  talk  on  newspaper  make¬ 
up  was  given  by  Gilbert  P.  Farrar  of 
New  York  University,  w1k>  is  also 
typographical  expert  for  the  Intertype 
Corporation  of  New  York.  The  New 
York  Times  film  “The  Making  of  a 
Great  Newspaper,”  was  also  presented 
during  the  convention. 


F.  G.  BONFIL5  CREAlJ 
MEDICAL  foundation 

Denver  Publisher  Plant  to  Devots  iJ 

Wealth  to  Aiding  Mankind _ 

Details  of  Plan  Not 
Disclosed 


F.  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  of  the  Dm;;! 
Post,  whose  personal  fortune  is 
mated  in  excess  of  $20,(100,000,  a? 
nounced  Tuesday  that  his  wealth  r' 
go  to  the  Frederick  G.  Bonfils  Fornio 
tion,  vv’hich  he  has  incorporated  • 
handle  it. 

Mr.  Bonfils  has  not  made  public  f 
details  of  the  use  to  which  his  milii  - 
will  be  put,  except  to  say  that  it  will 
used  “for  the  betterment  of  mankiy 
and  particularly  the  people  of  Colorv 
and  Wyoming. 

Two  of  the  things  that  will  be  souj 
at  once  are  cures  for  tuberculosis  z- 
cancer.  The  foundation  has  offer- 
$250,000  apiece  for  such  cures. 

"I  want  the  foundation  to  be  so  , 
ministered,”  said  Mr.  Bonfils,  “that  i 
will  result  in  better  homes,  bette 
schools,  better  and  more  intelligent  t 
pie.  healthier  and  happier  conditions*. 

Besides  the  specific  offers  for  tube 
culosis  and  cancer  cures,  “reward  wl 
also  be  given  to  any  person  who  vL 
discover  real  cures  for  any  one  of  t 
many  specific  diseases  that  afflict  ma: 
kind  and  which  have  not  yet  [>« 
solved,”  said  the  publisher. 

Art,  education,  culture,  physical  a: 
moral  science,  sociology,  philosophy  a:, 
all  other  things  that  tend  to  “the  betto 
ment  of  mankind”  also  will  receive  aid 
from  the  foundation. 


OTTAWA  JOURNAL  CHANGES 


SPACE-GRABBERS  BUSY 


Benevolent  “Syndicates"  Weary  Kansas 
Editor  With  Free  Copy 

The  Inter-Ocean  Syndicate,  offering 
“free  of  charge”  stories  on  corn  grow¬ 
ing  in  Canada,  hair  styles  by  an  “em¬ 
inent  hair  style  creator”  named  in  the 
copy,  and  the  production  of  vacuum 
cleaners ;  the  National  Syndicate  Service, 
of  Chicago;  the  National  Industries 
News  Service  of  W’ashington,  asking  for 
copies  of  the  paper  as  pay  for  their 
“service,”  and  the  American  Housewife’s 
Bureau,  still  resolved  upon  pineapple  as 
the  fundamental  requisite  of  the  happy 
home,  have  disturbed  Editor  C.  L.  Jacoby 
of  the  Norton  (Kan.)  Daily  Telegram, 
to  the  point  of  asserting  that  “it  does 
get  monotonous  to  get  an  arm  load  of 
such  stuff  with  every  mail,  along  with 
a  check  once  in  a  while  from  some 
fellow  who  pays  for  what  he  gets.” 

The  National  Industries  News  Service 
includes  among  things  that  children 
should  know,  the  name  of  an  imitation 
leather,  and  among  “Things  Worth 
Knowing,”  two  trade  names  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  use  of  a  metal  polish. 

SPONSORING  DOG  DERBY 

Under  the  auspices  of  La  Presse,  of 
Montreal,  Can.,  a  Laurentian  dog  derby 
will  be  staged  Jan.  28  and  29,  from 
Nominingue  to  Montreal,  a  distance  of 
124  miles,  with  a  night  stop-over  at  St. 
-Agatha. 


New  Editorial  Assignments  Folio* 
Death  of  John  Crate 

Several  staff  changes  have  been  effecW 
on  the  Ottawa  Journal  dailies  followi^ 
the  death  of  John  S.  Crate,  managiq 
news  editor.  Mr.  Crate’s  post  has  bm 
taken  by  Thos.  G.  Lowrey,  for  num 
years  city  editor,  and  formerly  of  tk 
Ottawa  Free  Press.  Succeeding  Mr 
Lowrey  on  the  city  desk,  and  becomint 
assistant  managing  news  editor,  is  Verna 
M.  Kipp,  formerly  of  the  western  ofiia 
of  the  Canadian  Press. 

On  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Journal 
J.  O.  Beaudry,  formerly  night  city  editor, 
IS  ^  promoted  to  night  editor,  succeediiij 
Wm.  M.  Gladish,  who  has  been  placet 
in  charge  of  the  Saturday  feature 
section.  W.  David  Adamson,  police 
porter,  goes  to  the  night  city  desk. 

Additions  to  the  Journal  staffs  includt 
Harvey  O.  Higgins,  formerly  of  Windsor 
Border  Cities  Star,  and  Detroit  dailies 
S.  Kauffman,  formerly  of  the  Otiam 
Citizen,  has  joined  the  Journal  sportinj 
staff.  Oscar  Liberty,  assistant  to  the 
retary-treasurer,  has  been  appointei 
financial  editor. 

On  the  42nd  anniversary  of  the  paper 
the  “Journal  Family”  to  the  number  oi 
500,  including  friends  and  relatives,  took 
part  in  a  dinner-dance  at  the  Chaudiert 
Golf  Club,  Chaudiere,  Que.,  in  honor 
the  “Chief,”  P.  D.  Ross. 


INDIANA  EDITOR  RESIGNS 

Roy  E.  Harrold  retired  Monday  as  — 
tor  of  the  Rushville  (Ind.)  Daily  Refti- 
lican,  after  19  years  with  the  newspaper 
He  is  succeeded  by  Will  O.  Feudne 
owner  of  a  controlling  interest.  Harrok 
recently  purchased  holdings  in  a  Rushnl 
amusement  company  and  will  operate  ‘  " 
theaters  there.  Bert  O.  Simpson  is  I 
ness  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
publican ;  I^uis  C.  Hiner,  managing 
tor,  and  Frank  Priest,  superintendent 

TAKING  PIX  IN  COLOR 

.  Fernand  Bourges,  working  with 
New>  York  World’s  Sunday  Color  _ 
vure  department,  has  perfected  a  cainen 
that  takes  pictures  in  three  colors  direct 
First  trial  of  the  camera  will  be 
in  pictures  to  be  taken  of  a  theatrica 
product  on  for  publication  Jan.  22 
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1927  Records 

The  net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York  Times  reached  new 
records  in  1927.  The  sale  weekdays  now  exceeds 
400,000  copies;  the  sale  Sundays  is  700,000 

15he  YEAR’S  FIGURES 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  (Copies) .  157,145,536 

No  other  newspaper  ever  had  so  great  a  circula- 
-  tion  among  readers  of  the  highest  intelligence. 

ADVERTISING  SPACE  (Agate  Lines)  .  .  .  29,710,606 

The  New  York  Times  excess  over  any  other 
New  York  newspaper  was  10,576,922  lines,  not- 
*  '  withstanding  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lines 

declined  by  The  New  York  Times  because  they 
■'  did  not  meet  its  standards. 

NUMBER  OF  PAGES  PRINTED  ....  12,326,824,208 

Increase  in  1927  .  810,834,992 

PAPER  CONSUMED  (Pounds) .  196,686,098 

Increase  in  1927  .  10,752,841 

INK  CONSUMED  (Pounds) .  4,396,110 

Increase  in  1927  .  511,630 


Uljt  Murk  elmrjs 
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HEARST  HANDWRITING  EXPERTS  AGREE 
MEXICAN  EXPOSE  PAPERS  FAKED 

William  A.  De  Ford,  Publisher’s  Attorney,  Presents  Report 
Without  Explanation — Correspondents  Clash  as 
Senate  Hearing  Continues 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST 
”  paid  Ills  $16,000  or  $20,000  for 
forged  Mexican  documents,  handwriting 
experts  employed  by  the  publisher,  re¬ 
ported  lie  fore  the  Senate  investigating 
committee  this  week  in  Washington.  The 
report  of  the  experts,  an  admission  that 
the  publisher  had  been  mislead,  was  pre¬ 
sented  without  explanation  on  Wednesday 
by  William  A.  De  Ford,  attorney  for  Mr. 
Hearst. 

The  day  before,  Mr.  Hearst  in  a  signed 
editorial  in  his  newspapers,  had  said: 

“If  the  handwriting  experts  should  all 
agree  that  the  documents  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  bear  evidences  of  having  been 
fabricated,  I  will  not  dispute  that  decision 
further  than  to  maintain  persistently  and 
I  believe  patriotically,  that  the  logic  of 
events  gives  every  evidence  that  the  es¬ 
sential  facts  contained  in  the  documents 
were  not  fabricated,  and  that  the  facts — 
the  political  facts,  the  international  facts 
— are  the  things  which  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  loyal  representatives  of  the  interests 
of  the  American  people.” 

The  chief  handwriting  expert,  J. 
Fordyce  Wood,  reported  that  he  was 
“unqualifiedly  of  the  opinion  that  none 
of  the  disputed  signatures  was  written 
by  the  person  who  wrote  the  standards.” 

As  forecast  in  last  week’s  Editor  & 
PcBUSHKR,  David  E.  Smiley,  former 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
now  managing  editor  of  the  North  .Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance,  and  Robert 
Barry,  who  was  chief  of  the  Ledger’s 
Washington  Bureau  before  coming  to  the 
Evening  World,  told  the  story  of  John 
Page’s  effort  to  interest  the  paper  in  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  from  La  Follette — 
the  younger — in  which  the  young  Senator 
was  presented  as  assuring  President  Calles 
that  he  need  not  worry  about  intervention, 
as  he  and  other  Senators  would  see  that 
the  United  States  would  not  interfere  in 
Mexican  affairs. 

Smiley  told  of  Page,  then  a  space 
writer,  sending  a  copy  of  the  letter  via 
the  diplomatic  mail  pouch,  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  he  might  get  the  original  if 
furnished  with  sufficient  funds. 

“Whom  did  you  get  the  letter  from?” 
demanded  Senator  Robinson,  turning  to 
Page. 

“From  a  Mexican  newspaper  man.” 

“VV'hat  was  his  name?” 

“I  don’t  remember.” 

“So  there  is  no  way  by  which  he  can 
be  identified?” 

“No,”  replied  Page. 
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Robinson  turned  back  to  Smiley,  who 
went  on  to  tell  that  Page  sent  a  covering 
letter  mentioning  that  if  La  Follette  heard 
about  it  the  original  would  be  destroyed. 
Inquiry  at  the  State  Department  and  of 
La  Follette,  who  declared  the  letter  was 
absolutely  spurious,  resulted  in  the  Ledger 
refusing  to  accept  the  copy,  but  Page  was 
instructed  to  get  a  photostat  or  the  orig¬ 
inal.  Page  replied  that,  as  the  Ledger  had 
informed  La  F'ollette,  he  could  not  get  it. 

Robert  Barry  corroborated  his  former 
chief.  When  he  showed  the  letter  to  La 
F'ollette,  the  latter  replied  that  he  “didn’t 
expect  to  be  as  wise  a  man  as  his  father 
was,  but  that  he  was  not  such  a  damned 
fool  as  to  write  such  a  letter.” 

When  the  laughter  resulting  had  sub¬ 
sided,  Senators  Johnson  and  Robinson 
wanted  to  know  why  La  F'ollette  had  been 
refused  a  copy  of  the  document.  Barry 
said  he  did  not  know  that  one  had  been 
asked,  but  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
give  the  Senator  a  copy  of  what  was  the 
property  of  his  paper. 

Then  the  committee  got  into  the  charges 
and  counter  charges  among  the  American 
correspondents  in  Mexico  City.  Senator 
Johnson  presented  an  affidavit  from  Ar¬ 
thur  Constantine,  The  World’s  corresi)on- 
dent  in  Mexico  City,  denying  he  had  ever 
told  Robert  Murray,  the  former  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  World,  that  Avila  was 
l)eddling  Government  documents. 

Joseph  De  Courcy,  the  Nezv  York 
Times  correspondent,  then  had  his 
innings. 

“Did  you  ever  produce  or  give  to  Avila 
any  such  document  as  has  been  disclosed 
here?”  he  was  asked. 

That  document,  which  purported  to  in¬ 
volve  Murray  as  a  paid  Mexican  “pro¬ 
pagandist,”  was  shown  him  by  Avila,  who 
said  De  Courcy  had  manufactured  it. 

“1  know  nothing  about  it,”  said  De 
Courcy. 

“Did  you  ever  furnish  such  a  document 
to  the  American  Embassy?” 

“No,  sir."  * 

“Did  you  ever  tell  Avila  you  had  fab¬ 
ricated  such  a  document?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“I  employed  Avila,”  said  De  Courcy,  “to 
secure  from  the  Mexican  Government  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  payment  of  money  to  Robert 
Alurray  for  acting  as  the  representative  in 
Washington  of  Gen.  Obregon.  1  knew  the 
payment  had  been  made  and  told  the 
Times  against  which  he  had  a  libel  suit,. 
I  could  procure  it  and  I  did  procure  it.” 


"How  much  were  you  supplied  by  the 
Times  to  get  the  document?" 

“Two  hundred  on  one  occasion  and  $100 
on  another.” 

"Who  got  it  for  you?” 

detective  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  who  produced  the  facsimile.  Avila 
introduced  me  to  the  detective.” 

“How  much  had  been  paid  to  Murray?” 

“Thirty-five  thousand  dollars.” 

De  Courcy  said  Murray  had  lied  in  his 
testimony,  as  he  had  procured  the  job  of 
representing  Obregon  for  him. 

“How  much  were  you  to  get  of  Mur¬ 
ray's  pay?”  asked  Senator  Robinson. 

“I  was  to  get  20  per  cent.  I  got  noth¬ 
ing.” 

"How'  about  a  check  for  $250  that  was 
shown  the  committee?” 

“That  was  for  the  expense  of  sending 
telegrams.” 

De  Courcy  said  the  Mexican  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  told  him  the  records 
of  the  payments  to  Murray  were  in  the 
Treasury. 

"Who  was  the  detective  who  got  them 
for  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  his  name ;  he’s  still  in  the 
employ  of  the  Mexican  Government.” 

Murray  has  testified  that  his  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  then  Mexican  President  was 
undertaken  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  American  State  Department. 

Then  they  brought  Avila  back  to  the 
witness  stand  for  further  questioning. 

He  denied  he  had  ever  offered  Murray 
any  sort  of  document,  or  that  he  had 
written  the  I.  O.  U.  for  $300  which  Mur¬ 
ray  said  was  the  price  he  had  put  on  the 
paper.  He  said  it  was  Murray  who  had 
offered  him  $500  to  make  an  affidavit  that 
De  Courcy  had  furnished  the  letter. 

When  they  asked  him  about  the  at¬ 
tempted  sale  of  photostats  to  Frank  Y. 
McLaughlin,  the  American  engineer,  he 
said  it  was  McLaughlin  who  gave  him 
a  photostat  which  he  returned  to  Mc¬ 
Laughlin. 

He  talked  of  plots  to  trap  him,  men¬ 
tioning  that  Page  had  told  him  of  one, 
and,  though  his  English  became  more 
and  more  broken,  he  admitted  nothing. 

“You  know,”  asked  Robinson,  “that 
every  expert  who  has  examined  them  has 
pronounced  the  documents  forgeries?” 

“Yes,  I  know,”  cheerfully  asserted 
.Avila. 

“Do  you  think  they  are  forgeries 
now  ?” 

“I  don’t  know;  they  said  so.” 

“Didn’t  you  examine  them  in  Mexico 
City  when  you  bought  them?" 

“No,  I  took  them  to  Mr.  Page,  but  I 
didn’t  know  what  they  were.” 

ABBOT  ON  PEACE  FOUNDATION 

Willis  J.  Abbot,  chairman  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Boston,  has  been  elected  trustee 
of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  it  was 


announced  this  week  by  RaymOftl  J 
Rich,  general  secretary.  Mr.  Abbot 
sumes  his  duties  at  once.  His  electid 
fills  a  vacancy. 

CORRECTION 

Through  an  error  in  wire  transmissioe 
the  November,  1927,  advertising  Hnj,, 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal  was  reported^ 
1,532,775  lines.  The  correct  linage  fc, 
the  month  was  1,327,900  lines,  a  gain  oi 
91,378  lines  over  November,  1026. 

POLCAR  APPOINTED 

Joseph  Polcar,  former  publisher  of  tk 
Omaha  Daily  Neu’s,  has  been  made  pro. 
motion  manager  of  the  Omaha  Bet. 

MARTIN  IN  NEW  POST 

Former  Scripps-Howard  Editor  No« 

Cleveland  Industrial  Commissioner 

Earle  E.  Martin,  former  publisher  oi 
the  Cleveland  Times,  which  suspended 
several  months  ago,  former  editor  of  the 
Clez’eland  Press,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in  Ohio,  and 
president  of  N.  E.  A.  service,  has  been 
appointed  Industrial  Commissioner  oi 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  (iommerce, 
the  appointment  becoming  effective  Jaa 

The  position  is  second  in  importance 
to  that  of  city  manager  W.  R.  Hopkins. 
According  to  Allard  Smith,  chairman  oi 
the  ccmimittee  which  selected  Mr.  Martin, 
his  duties  will  be  to  seek  business  for 
Qeveland,  “just  as  an  executive  would 
seek  it  for  a  private  industry.” 

GETS  $375,000  ESTATE 

Griffith  Bonner,  Topeka  (Kan.)  Stiitt 
Journal,  feature  writer  and  railroad 
editor  has  inherited  one-fourth  of  an 
estate  of  $1,500,(KX)  left  by  his  mother, 
widow  of  Robert  El.  Bonner,  newspaper 
publisher.  Mrs.  Bonner  died  Dec.  19  at 
Lenox,  Mass.  Mr.  Bonner  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  dailies  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  past  17  years. 
He  will  continued  in  newspaper  work  he 
declared. 


GUARDSMEN  BAR  REPORTER 

R.  M.  McClintock,  veteran  Oklahoma 
newspaper  man  and  correspondent  for 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  News,  was  thrown  out 
of  the  state  capitol  building  at  OklalMoa 
City  by  members  of  the  National  Guard 
when  he  asked  to  see  orders  under  whkh 
they  were  dispersing  as  few  as  four 
persons  gathered  together  in  a  group. 
i.ater  McClintock  was  admitted  to  the 
building  when  officers  were  told  he  repre¬ 
sented  newspapers. 
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OKLAHOMAN  &  TIMES 

7,034 


ELEVEN 

months  this  year  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times  pub> 
lished  17,826.900  lines  of  ad- 
Tertising,  or  72.89r  of  all 
daily  advertising  in  Oklahoma 
City  newspapers.  During  the 
same  period  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  published  7.085,708 
lines  of  advertising,  which  is 
well  in  excess  of  8,000.000 
lines  more  than  the  other 
evening  newspaper  printed. 

In  November  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  published 
1,334,956  lines  of  advertising; 
33,796  more  lines  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

In  November  the  Sunday  Okla¬ 
homan  printed  878,784  lines 
of  advertising,  a  gain  of 
12,086  Unes. 


lajgest  circulation 
in  (Mahoma  City 

Va^  and  Sunday 


Now  7,034  more  persons  buy  the  Daily  Okla* 
homan  and  Times  on  week  days  than  one  year 
ago.  The  average  net  paid  week  day  circulation 
of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times  in  November  was 
153,422  copies. 

The  average  sale  of  the  Sunday  Oklahoman  in 
November  was  96,079  copies,  a  gain  over  1926 
of  5,657. 

This  steady,  substantial  gain  is  among  readers  of 
the  highest  quality.  They  are  attracted  by  no 
contests,  premiums,  or  circulation  schemes  of 
any  kind,  but  solely  by  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
excellence  in  gathering  and  printing  all  the  news. 


^Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  Times 


muday^ 

>,657 

led  ^ 


Represented  by  B.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco. 
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DODGE  BEGINS  COSTLY  RADIO  SPLURGE 
CLAIMING  NEWSPAPER  ADS  UNCHANGED 

$70,000  Spent  for  Hour  on  Air,  While  Agency  Maintains 
Dailies’  Schedule  Not  Effected — Durant  Goes 
Into  Low  Priced  Field 


A  SSISTKD  by  an  amazing  amount  of 
free  publicity  in  newspaper  news 
columns.  Dodge  Brothers  announced  a 
new  "Victory  Six”  over  the  air  this 
week,  paying  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  an  estimated  $65,000  or  $70,000 
for  the  privilege.  Although  there  was 
no  way  of  checking  up  on  it,  some  of 
the  new’s  stories  asserted  that  30,000,000 
people  had  heard  the  broadcast,  or  that 
one  in  every  four  people  in  the  United 
States  had  his  or  her  ear  tuned  in  to  loud 
speakers  from  coast  to  coast,  when  E. 
G.  \\’ilmer  president  of  Dodge  Brothers 
described  and  price  tagged  the  new- 
model. 

“Space  given  by  newspapers  for  this 
$70,000  expenditure  to  a  competing  media 
is  invaluable,”  an  influential  space  buyer 
declared  to  Editor  &  Publisher.  “Now 
I  kaow  how  to  get  free  publicity.” 

The  agency  handling  the  Dodge 
Brothers  account,  George  Harrison 
Phelps,  Inc.,  declared  that  the  radio 
appropriation  was  extra  and  would  have 
no  effect  on  newspaper  schedules,  which 
would  remain  as  large  if  not  larger  than 
last  year.  The  radio  broadcasting  will 
continue  as  a  weekly  feature. 

“The  radio  expense  does  not  take  a 
cent  off  the  newspaper  appropriations 
as  I  understand  it,”  Dudley  Sidall,  of  the 
New  York  office  of  George  Harrison 
Phelps,  Inc.,  said. 

Some  full  pages  were  placed  coincident 
with  the  radio  broadcast,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  this  week  was  not  on 
a  nation-wide  scale,  as  far  as  could  be 
learned  m  New  York.  However,  special 
representatives  informed  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  they  had .  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  newspaper  list  would 
run  well  into  1,000. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  this  week  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Durant  Motor  Car  Company 
let  it  become  known  that  they  will 
definitely  enter  the  battlefield  whereon 
the  Ford,  Whippet  and  Chevrolet  are 
already  competing  for  popularity.  Just 
how  low  the  prices  will  be  is  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  the  end  of  this  week. 

J.  W.  Darr,  of  J.  H.  Newmark,  the 
New  York  agency  that'  handles  the 
Durant  account,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  he  could  give  out  no  definite 
word  regarding  Durant’s  advertising 
plans. 

“The  advertising  plans  are  now  in 
process  of  formation,”  he  explained. 
“Last  year  we  used  a  list  of  about  800 
newspapers.” 

W’ith  the  exception  of  some  spotty  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Ford  account  has  simmered 
down  to  a  rotogravure  schedule  that  is 
contracted  definitely  for  two  more  in¬ 
sertions,  although  further  business  is 
expected.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  Ford 
agency,  has  nothing  to  say,  but  special 
representatives  claim  to  have  the  au¬ 
thoritative  information  that  there  will  be 
a  second  big  concentrated  black  and 
white  drive  for  the  new  model  A  in 
dailies  the  latter  part  of  February  or  the 
first  of  March  when  the  Dearborn  plant 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  hopes  to 
be  running  at  full  capacity. 

The  Chevrolet  campaign  is  reported 
to  be  all  dealer-placed  this  year,  although 
Campbell-Ewald  Company  of  Detroit 
continues  to  prepare  the  copy.  News¬ 
paper  publishers  look  upon  this  as  an 
effort  to  evade  national  advertising  rates, 
and  many  papers  are  raising  their  local 
charge  for  automobile  copy  to  equal  the 
national. 

(  - 

RADIO  NEWS  “LEAK?" 

One  evening  newspaper  published  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania  recently  showed 
the  value  of  radio  equipment  in  its  office. 
This  paper  receives  no  service  from  press 
associations  but  on  the  day  Col.  Lindbergh 
landed  in  Mexico  it  received  the  news 
of  his  arrival  from  a  radio  newspaper 


office  some  20  miles  away  and  rewrote 
the  announcements  into  news  messages. 
The  result  was  that  the  paper  without  a 
wire  service  had  an  extra  on  the  streets 
at  least  30  minutes  before  the  extra  of  the 
newspaper  having  the  radio  station  was 
delivered  to  the  city  for  distribution. 

PUBLISHER  ENTERTAINS  STAFF 

The  annual  banquet  given  by  Herman 
Black,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  to  members  of  the  business 
office  and  department  heads  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  held  Dec.  26  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman.  William  Curley,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  American  was  guest  of  honor, 
and  Mr.  Black  acted  as  toastmaster. 

STAFF  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

A  basketball  team  has  been  organized 
by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  will 
compete  in  the  Industrial  League.  The 
team  is  managed  by  S.  A.  Ferger,  mer¬ 
chandising  manager,  and  is  coached  by 
W.  H.  Hershey,  classified  advertising 
manager. 

PAPER  COMPANY  SOLD 

A  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  properties 
of  the  Donnacona  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
to  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation,  Ltd., 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  was  signeid  re¬ 
cently.  TTie  consideration  is  ^,300.000. 
The  sale  is  to  be  consummated  Jan.  15. 
The  Donnacona  plant  is  producing  about 
230  tons  of  newsprint  a  day. 

Read  Editor  &  Publisher  every  week 
for  complete  news  of  the  field. 


Interchangeable 
Press  Units 
Notice 

U.  S.  Patent  No.  1,569,065, 
dated  January  12,  1  92  6, 

broadly  covers  a  newspaper 
printing  press  comprising  a 
plurality  of  printing  units,  a 
folder  unit  or  units,  and  a  feed 
roll  unit  or  units;  each  and  all 
of  said  units  being  intcrehangc- 
able  In  position  and  capable  of 
being  arranged  In  any  desired 
relation. 

The  claims  of  this  patent 

are  broad  and  coTer  Cully 
complete  interchangeability 
of  units  without  limitation 

as  to  the  specific  construction 
thereof. 

In  order  that  no  one  may  be 
unwittingly  mislead  into  the 
purchase  of  infringing  ma¬ 
chines,  or  into  the  belief  that 
any  other  manufacturer  is  li¬ 
censed  to  build  presses  having 
such  interchangeable  units,  we 
hereby  advise  you  of  our  patent 
thereon.  No  others  can  build 
such  INTERCHANGEABLE 
UNIT  PRESSES:  and  the 
user  of  an  infringing  press  is 
both  liable  for  infringement  and 
to  have  the  use  of  the  infring¬ 
ing  press  enjoined. 

Duplex 

Printing  Press  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


EDITORS  VISIT  MIAMI 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Entertains  Men 
Who  Direct  the  News 

Miami,  Fla.,  Jan.  2. — Inaugurating 
Palm  Fete  Week  in  celebration  of  com¬ 
pleting  more  than  $300,000,000  worth  ot 
public  improvements,  Miami  was  receiv- 
‘  ing  formally  some  150  editors,  congress¬ 
men  and  other  notables  today.  Palm 
Fete  Week  is  to  be  celebrated  this  year 
with  an  unusually  elaborate  program. 
One  feature  of  which  will  be  the  world 
championship  Mid-VV'inter  Editorial  Golf 
Tournament.  Contestants  will  play  36 
holes,  turning  in  their  cards  any  time 
during  the  week. 

Men  who  have  dealt  with  Miami  for 
a  number  of  years  through  the  editorial 
and  news  columns  of  their  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  Washington  officials 
who  have  given  their  friendly  assistance 
in  Miami’s  growth,  are  the  city’s  guests 
of  honor,  along  with  their  wives. 

Among  the  noted  arrivals  are  Major- 
General  H.  Taylor  and  Major-General 
Edgar  Jadwin  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Army  Engineers;  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  former  congressman,  and  former 
mayor  of  Philadelphia;  S.  A.  Thompson, 
secretary  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
United  States  Senators  Duncan  U.  Flet¬ 
cher  and  Park  Trammell  and  S.  Wallace 
Dempsey,  chairman  of  the  House  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee. 

A  number  of  prominent  publicists 
among  the  early  arrivals  for  the  fete  in¬ 
cluded  the  following:  William  Allen 
White,  publisher  Emporia  (Kan.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Mrs.  White ;  Victor  Murdock, 
editor,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  and  Mrs. 
Murdock ;  H.  E.  Montgomery,  editor. 


Junction  City  (Kan.)  Daily  Union,  and 
Mrs.  Montgomery;  James  Hay,  Jr 
managing  editor,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Cil- 
izen,  and  Mrs.  Hay;  Dolph  Simon% 
editor,  Laurence  (Kan.)  Journo^, 
World;  Thomas  Shipp,  president,  -Shim 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  Washington.  6. 
C.,  and  Mrs.  Shipp;  William  I'harr, 
managing  editor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sm 
Telegraph;  Sidney  J.  Whipple,  <ditor, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  News-Tunes. 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Gulick,  Internanonai 
News  Service,  New  York;  E.  Barry 
Paris,  general  news  manager,  I.  N.  S., 
New  York;  S.  A.  Oakley,  editor,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Star;  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president, 
N.  E.  A.  Service,  Inc.,  New  York;  Graf¬ 
ton  Wilcox,  .Vert'  York  Herald  Tribimt; 
Ralph  Graves,  editor.  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine,  Washing;ton,  D.  C; 
Lorenzo  Martin,  Louisville  (Ky.)  . 
Courier- Journal;  C.  W.  Myers,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News;  Frank  McLean,  asso- 
ciate  editor.  Central  Press  Association, 
Cleveland;  Charles  McCann,  and  Robert 
J.  Bender,  general  news  manager.  United 
Press,  New  York;  Howard  Kahn,  edi¬ 
tor,  St.  Paul  Daily  Nnvs;  Miss  Mar¬ 
guerite  Montgomery,  society  editor,  St. 
Paul  Daily  News;  Harold  F.  Wheeler, 
editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler;  Wal¬ 
ter  Cain,  editor  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner;  Charles  W.  Duke,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  Edgar  Morris,  editor, 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News;  George 
Van  Slyke,  New  York  Sun;  R.  W. 
Crist,  managing  editor,  Brooklyti  Eagle, 
and  Mrs.  Crist;  C.  F.  Chapman,  editor, 
Motor  Boating,  and  Mrs.  (Thapman;  W. 
T.  Hill,  editor,  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette;  Albert  Stevens  Crockett,  editor, 
The  Nomad,  New  York;  Fred  K.  Owen, 
editor,  Portland  (Me.)  Telegram;  Mrs. 
Emma  H.  Van  Wormer,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press. 


If  you  are  a— 

Newspaper  Man 
Agency  Staff  Member 
Service  Bureau  Copy  Man 
Advertising  Manager 

You  have  to  get  results! 


-  to  persuade  merchants,  sales  organizations,  manufacturers,  business  men,  to  take  space 
in  your  publication;  to  stimulate  and  plan  advertising  campaigns  that  are  successful; 
to  write  copy  that  brings  your  advertisers  back  time  after  time.  You  know  the  /nnda* 
mentals  now — but  a  concise  fund  of  proven  advertising  why  and  hows  on  which  you  caa 
draw  at  a  moment's  notice  will  often  .give  the  pivotal  idea  you've  been  groping  for — tvru 
failure  into  success.  That's  why  the  Advertisers*  Encylopedia  will  be  a  profitable  invest* 
ment  for  you. 


2,484  Fact-Packed  Pages  of 
Usable  Information 

As  you  turn  over  the  oases  of  this 
■'  *  Adi'ertisers’  Enevdofedia  you  will  find 
right  ways  of  advertising— how  to  gage  the 
size  and  power  of  your  market:  actual  per¬ 
centages  of  gross  income  to  spend  on  publicity, 
^les  appeals,  the  advertising  problems  of 
investment  houses,  manufacturing  concerns, 
wholesale  houses,  chain  stores,  department 
stores,  and  so  on — all  are  fully  analyzed. 


I.ayouts,  type  faces,  language,  the  facts  you 
need  to  understand  the  “salesology”  of 
human  nature — are  plainly  shown.  Special 
sections  tell  how  to  select  mediums,  pita 
campaigns,  write  copy  for  magazines,  news¬ 
papers;  mail  sales;  billboards,  trade,  and  clsM 
publications. 

With  advertising  strategy  such  as  this,  you 
don’t  need  to  try  costly  experiments.  Thn 
haz’e  been  made.  2.484  pages.  322  tablet, 
335  successful  advertisements  analyzed,  EX¬ 
AMINE  free.  Mail  coupon  below  today — 
now! 


Examine  these  4,568  resultful  advertising  IDEAS— 
FREE  —  Mail  the  handy  coupon  below  NOW ! 
- Examine  thus  ENCYCLOPEDIA  Free! _ 


A.  W.  Shaw  Company, 

Cass,  Huron  and  Erie  Streets,  Chicago. 

Please  send  me.  postpaid,  for  five  days’  free  examination,  the  new  four-volume  AdvertistrT 
Enpclojrdxa  buckram  binding.  Md  stamped.  I’ll  look  over  these  volumes,  and  if  entirdy 
satisfied  wilhin  five  da^  after  their  receipt.  I’ll  send  you  $3.  and  $5  a  month  for  four  months, 
nuking  $23  in  all.  Otherwise  I’ll  return  the  books  and  that  will  end  the  matter.  3* 
discount  for  cash.  £p  j.2g 


Street  and  No. 
City  and  State. 


(Canada.  $25.50.  duty  prepaid,  same  terms:  U.  S.  Territories  and  Colonies.  $25.50.  cash  with 
order;  all  countries,  $25.50  cash  with  order.) 
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The  t$dverthement  at  the  left  appeared  in  the 
rotogravure  section  of  The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  on  September  i^2j. 

Air.  Carl  H.  Fliesshach  says,  in  his  letter: 

ft  In  addition  to  personally  fitted  sales  we 
received  many  mail  orders  for  this  shoe, 
and  men  came  in  uith  the  ad  in  their  hands 
many  days  after  the  ad  appeared.  Certainly 
speaks  well  for  the  long  life  of  rotogravure. 5  5 
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This  testimonial  advertisement,  with  a  suggestion  to 
the  advertiser  to  get  in  touch  with  the  rotogravure 
representative  on  yonr  paper,  is  appearing  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issues  of  The  Retail  Ledger,  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
Boot  and  Shoe  Recorder  and  Printers’  Ink  Monthly 

The  Kimberly-Clark  Company  is  running  these  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  belief  that  they  will  assist  you  in 
selling  more  rotogravure  space. 
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{Rotogravure  sections 

3  published  every  week  in  fifty-tl 
cities  of  North  America  by  these 
eighty-four  newspapers 


^Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times  *New  York  Sunday  News 
*^LouisviUe  Courier  Journal  ^New  York  World 

^Louisville  Sunday  Herald  *^Omaha  Sunday  Bee-News 

Post  ^Peoria  Journal  Transcript 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  ^Peoria  Star 

Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior  ^Philadelphia  L’Opinione 

*  Mexico  City,  El  Universal  ^Philadelphia  Inquirer 
‘Miami  Daily  News  ‘Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

i  1  T  1  CJ  North  American 

•Milwaukee  Journal  .  i  o  i  t  i 

^x/r-  I  T  1  *rroviclence  Sunday  Journal 

•Minneapolis  Journal  i  j  xr  t'- 

1-  'T'  1  •Richmond,  Va.,  limes- 

•Minneapolis  Iribune  t-,.  , 

‘Montreal  La  Parrie  Democra. 

Montrea  La  Presse  Chronicle 

^Montreal  Standard  ★St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

•Nashville  Banner  ★St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

^Newark  Sunday  Call  ★St.  Paul  Daily  News 

^New  Bedford  Sunday  ^St.PaulSunday  Pioneer  Press 

Standard  ★S^n  Francisco  Chronicle 

•New  OrleansTimes Picayune  ★Seattle  Daily  Times 

New  York  Bollettino  Della  ★South  Bend  News  Times 

^  ^Springfield,  Mass.,  Union- 

•New  York  Corriere  Republican 

D  America  ♦Syracuse  Herald 

•New  York  Evening  Graphic  ★Syracuse  Post  Standard 
•New  York  Jewish  Daily  ★Toledo  Sunday  Times 
Forward  •Toronto  Star  Weekly 

•New York  MorningTelegraph  •Washington  Post 
New  York  II  Progresso  •Washington  Sunday  Star 

Italo  Americano  •Waterbury  Sunday 

•New  York  Evening  Post  Republican 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  •Wichita  Sunday  Eagle 
•New  York  Times  •Youngstown,  O., Vindicator 


•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
•Atlanta  Constitution 
•Atlanta  Journal 
•Baltimore  Sun 
•Birmingham  News 
•Boston  Herald 
•Boston  Traveler 
•Bufialo  Courier  Express 
•Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
Chicago  Daily  News 
•Chicago  Jewish  Daily 
Forward 

•Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
•Cincinnati  Enquirer 
•Cleveland  News 
•Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
•Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News 

•Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
•Detroit  Free  Press 
•Detroit  News 
•Evanston  News-Index 
•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
•Fresno  Bee 

•Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 
Marina 

•Hartford  Courant 
•Houston  Chronicle 
•Houston  Post-Dispatch 
•Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
•Kansas  City  Journal  Post 
•Kansas  City  Star 
•Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Press 
Telegram 
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jliAINE  RAILROAD  USES  PAID  SPACE, 
n.  KEEPS  PUBLICITY  AT  MINIMUM 

finds  Newspaper  Advertising  Most  Direct  and  Effective 
Method  of  Reaching  Public — Also  Places  Copy 
for  Its  Hotels  and  Bus  Lines 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKUN 

The  use  of  every  newspaper,  daily  or  “The  heavy  storms  arid  snow  of  last 
weekly,  in  every  city  along  a  rail-  February  were  able  to  injure  Maine 
'  mad’s  line  is  recommended  by  Dudley  Central  on  time  operation  less  than  one 
Alleman,  public-  and  one-half  per  cent, 
ity  agent  of  the  “The  following  quotation  from  the  El 


ity  agent  of  the  “The  following  quotation  from  the  El 
Maine  Central  Reno  (Okla.)  American,  is  applicable  to 
Railroad,  conditions  in  Maine  as  in  Oklahoma.  ‘In 
for  building  and  the  many  floods  which  swept  different 
holding  public  parts  of  the  state,  most  of  the  trains  were 
good  will.  on  time  and  the  passengers  were  given  the 

Concrete  facts  uniformly  good  service  which  is  taken  for 
about  the  railway  granted  on  railroads, 
and  its  service  “  ‘People  expect  railroads  to  maintain 

are  released  in  full  service  at  all  times  and  howl  lustily 

display  copy  form  if  any  curtailment  is  made  by  the  railway 
and  repeated  at  as  a  means  of  compensating  for  the  falling 
intervals  at  local  off  of  traffic.  They  will  submit  to  any 
rates  to  keep  the  kind  of  inconvenience  or  discomfort 
public  convinced  traveling  in  a  bus  without  even  whim- 

Pin>uY  Alumak  value  of  Paring,  but  let  a  train  run  a  few  minutes 

the  road’s  passen-  late,  run  out  of  ice  water  or  be  a  little 
nr  and  freight  facilities.  dusty  and  complaints  immediately  will  be 

“How  far  must  a  ton  of  freight  be  raised.” 
filled  to  earn  a  dollar?”  was  the  ques-  “‘Winter’s  handicaps  have  little  effect 
tion  raised  in  one  advertisement  which  on  the  superior  service  the  Maine  Central 
has  been  noted  by  many.  “Answer — 60  is  giving  the  people  of  Maine.” 
niles."  During  the  season,  the  road  puts  on 

“Prompt  and  adequate  service  is  fur-  many  special  excursions.  These  are  ad- 


niles.”  During  the  season,  the  road  puts  on 

I  “Prompt  and  adequate  service  is  fur-  many  special  excursions.  These  are  ad- 
I  liahed  at  low  cost  to  Maine  commerce  vertised  in  the  local  newspapers  with  full 
land  industry.  To  earn  one  dollar  of  details,  time  and  price  from  each  local 
limenue  a  ton  of  freight  must  be  hauled  destination.  A  recent  one  was  staged 
§60  miles,  the  distance  of  Portland  to  in  connection  with  a  new  railroad  bridge 
IjJhigusta.  A  ton  of  freight  hauled  one  dedication,  ^lany  were  eager  to  be  on 
|Kie  •'roduces  1.669  cents  revenue — not  the  first  train  selected  to  cross  the 
to  buy  a  2-cent  i»stage  stamp,  bridge. 


Kkient  freight  transportation  is  just  one  The  company  also  runs  bus  lines  which 
«rt  of  the  superior  service  the  Maine  occasionally  are  advertised.  It  operates 
&tral  is  giving  the  people  of  Maine.”  the  Mt.  Kineo  House,  the  Samoset  and 
The  suggestion  is  added  at  the  bottom :  summer  resort  hotels  through  a  subsidiary 
•Ship  and  travel  by  the  Maine  Central  company.  These  are  advertised  in  the 
Jjilroad.”  resort  sections  of  newspapers,  outside  of 

[\T^rank  suggestions  to  freight  shippers  Maine. 

are  contained  in  a  newspaper  advertise-  The  railroad  had  a  prominent  place 
»ent  captioned.  “Freight,”  this  way;  in  a  newspaper  feature  page  advertise- 
“^ippers  can  speed  up  freight  de-  ment,  to  which  various  firms  joined,  to 
lireries.  Railroad  efficiency  can  be  advocate  “Better  traffic”  for  Portland, 
definitely  measured  and  by  the  accepted  Maine. 

lUndards.  Maine  Central  operating  fig-  “We  are  strong  believers  in  the  use  of 
ares  prove  its  right  to  the  slogan,  ‘In  step  newspaper  advertising — in  fact  that  is  our 
with  modern  transportation  methods’.  chief  means  of  reaching  our  prospective 
,  “For  the  first  quarter  of  1927,  sub-  users,”  Mr.  Alleman  outlined.  “It  is 
mntial  increases  occurred  in  the  total  more  effective  than  press  agent  puffery, 
lonnage  hauled;  car  miles  per  hour;  political  wire-pulling  or  passenger  litera- 
gross  tons  per  train;  number  of  cars  per  hire  racks.  It  is  low  in  cost  and  direct — 
I  train ;  net  tons  per  train ;  and  other  items  it  carries  our  message  where  and  when 


Wicating  efficiency. 

“Our  patrons  who  desire  to  co-operate 


we  want  it. 

“The  day  of  bombast  and  generalities 


Iwh  us.  can  aid  in  increasing  the  efficiency  in  railroad  advertising  is  done.  The  new 
I  of  Maine  Central  operations  by  heavier  day  of  specific  statements  and  cards-on- 
rlMding  of  cars,  which  will  make  possible  the-table  is  here,  .\lthough  ours  is  not 
I  the  transportation  of  the  same  amount  a  large  road,  it  is  a  solid  one,  and  en- 
;of  goods  in  fewer  cars.  This  will  mean  deavors  to  reflect  the  best  modern 
Ipkker  delivery  and  will  release  more  practice  in  railway  advertising  principles, 
tars  for  shippers’  use.”  “Among  a  considerable  list  of  news- 

;  Like  all  public  service  corporations,  the  papers  we  use  are  the  Bath  Independent, 
llaine  Central  has  to  contend  with  bliz-  Portland  Express,  Baothbay  Register, 
tards  and  other  emergencies  caused  by  IVaterville  Sentinel,  Lisbon  Enterprise, 

fcxpected  whims  of  nature.  Recogni-  Bridgton  News,  Richmond  Bee,  Rockland 
I  of 'what  it  means  to  keep  the  railroad  Courier-Gacette.  Bangor  Commercial, 
j^rating  'through  such  abnormal  condi-  Lewiston  Stm,  Bangor  News,  Bath  Times, 
ij&ns  is  made  the  subject  of  an  advertise-  Lewistmt  Journal.  Portlcmd  Press  Herald, 
■lent  with  the  subject,  “On  Time,”  and  Rumford  Falls  Tintis,  Brimswick  Record, 
the  picture  of  an  engine  plowing  through  Auburn  Free  Prtss,  Skowhegan  Inde- 
,  flie  snowdrifts  rapidly.  The  sub-head,  pendent  Reporter,  Portland  Evening 
|*ewspaper  fashion,  adds,  “Snow  causes  News,  Franklin  Journal,  etc.  We  believe 
fteprisingly  little  delay  to  the  Maine  a  road  should  use  every  newspaper 
jCentral  trains;  railroad  service  is  appre-  bordering  on  its  lines  and  others  on  feeder 
dated  when  Nature’s  forces  tie  up  all  lines. 


other  traffic” ; 


“We  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 


"Battling  through  the  winter’s  fiercest  publicity  department  of  a  railroad  to 
Uizzards.  Maine  Central  trains  refuse  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  press 

Eve  in  to  the  North  Wind’s  fiercest  buf-  and  to  issue  lep'timate  news,  but  we  do 
b.  They  arrive  ON  TIME  in  a  sur-  not  think  a  railroad  should  be  party  to 


I  frisingly  large  number  of  cases. 


feeding  out  press  agent  ‘guff’  which  lacks 


I  "Of  course  you  remember  the  fierce  news  value  and  is  unfair,  or  perhaps  in- 
{  mow  storms  of  February,  1926,  when  accurate. 

(  official  Weather  Bureau  reports  showed  “Instead,  we  feel  that  public  opinion 
I  one  of  the  heaviest  snowfalls  in  recent  should  be  created  more  extensively  tlran 
I  yors.  it  is  by  corporations  with  public  fran- 

l  “During  this  month,  95.63  per  cent  of  chises  by  paid  advertising.  That  is  why 
m  dl  Maine  Central  pas.senger  trains  were  at  various  times  we  release  advertising 
■  operated  on  time  or  with  only  slight  de-  in  11  dailies,  two  tri-weeklies,  one  bi- 
ra  Tntion  from  schedule  as  compared  with  weekly  and  27  weeklies  along  our  lines, 
M  «n  average  of  97  per  cent  for  the  whole  and  about  eight  more  on  adjacent  railway 
B  Joar  of  1925.  lines. 


What  Do  You 
Know  About  The 
Binghamton  Market? 

Do  you  know,  for  instance,  that  more 
than  350,000  people  eat,  live  and  have 
their  being  there? 

That  it  is  entirely  segregated  and  rubs 
elbows  with  no  other  market  in  Central 
New  York  State? 

That  it  is  a  prosperous,  law-abiding, 
happy  and  forward-looking  com¬ 
munity? 

That  it  is  made  up,  in  just  the  right 
proportions,  of  industrial  workers, 
farmers,  professional  people,  and 
upper  strata? 

That  it  likes  the  good  things  of  life 
and  has  the  money  to  pay  for  them? 

That  it  responds  readily  to  the  proper 
kind  of  advertising  appeal? 

That  almost  every  principal  national 
advertiser  is  represented  there? 

That  it  can  be  covered  by  one  news¬ 
paper*  quite  efficiently  and  econom¬ 
ically? 

That  this  newspaper*  is  as  much  an 
institution  in  Binghamton  as  the  Times 
is  in  New  York? 

And  that  this  newspaper*  has  a 
modern  and  completely  equipped 
promotion  Department  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  securing  maximum  results 
from  your  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  efforts? 

That  a  mass  of  detailed  important  in¬ 
formation  concerning  this  important 
market  is  yours  for  the  asking? 

-The  Binghamton,  N.  T.,  Press. 

The  John  Budd  Company 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  ATLANTA 

9  East  37th  Street.  Tribune  Tower.  Chemical  Building.  Healey  Building. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  PORTLAND 

Sharon  Building.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Security  Building 
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NEW  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
CITY  EDITOR 


Stanley  Walker  Succeed*  Endicott  Richi 
Who  Becomes  New*  Editor — ^Mc¬ 
Lendon  Take*  Walker’* 

Night  Post 


Stanley  Walker  formerly  night  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  city  editor  of  that 
paper  to  succeed  Endicott  G.  Rich.  Mr. 
Rich  becomes  news  editor,  and  Charles 
McLendon,  formerly  assistant  to  Mr. 
Rich  on  the  day  city  desk,  is  the  new 
night  city  editor. 

Mr.  W'alker  has  been  with  the  Herald 
Tribune  since  the  consolidation  of  the 
Herald  and  the  Tribune  in  March,  1924. 
He  came  to  iXew  York  from  Dallas, 
Tex.,  on  Dec.  30,  1919,  and  joined  the 
Herald  as  a  reporter.  When  Frank  A. 
Munsey  bought  the  Herald  and  con¬ 
solidated  it  with  the  Sun,  Walker  went 
along  as  a  reporter  and  remained  for 
two  years,  following  that  with  night  re¬ 
write,  and  for  a  year  before  the  Tribune 
bought  the  Herald,  he  was  assistant  night 
city  editor  of  the  Herald. 

ife  joined  the  Herald  Tribune  as  a 
reporter,  later  becoming  assistant  night 
city  editor,  and  night  city  editor. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Texas 
and  worked  on  several  Texas  papers, 
among  them  the  Dallas  Nezos. 

Mr.  Walker  is  also  a  free  lance  writer, 
and  has  contributed  to  the  Atncriean 
Mercury  and  the  New  Yorker. 

Mr.  McLendon,  who  has  been  with 
the  Herald  Tribune  for  four  years,  came 
to  New  York  in  1920,  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Record. 

He  joined  the  Nezv  York  Sun  in  1920, 
and  later  joined  the  Morning  World. 
In  1924  he  joined  the  Herald  Tribune  as 
a  reporter. 

NEW  TRIAL  GRANTED  IN 
$100,000  SUIT 


.Advertising  Qubs’  Vjgilance  Committee 
pertaining  to  the  plaintiffs. 

Because  of  these  and  other  errors  in 
evidence,  the  Appellate  Division  holds  in 
substance,  the  judgments  and  orders 
should  be  reversed  and  new  trials  granted, 
with  costs  to  the  appellants  to  abide  the 
event. 

Said  the  court’s  opinion :  “The  de¬ 
fendant  has  a  right  to  prove  the  absence 
of  malice  in  mitigation  of  the  verdict,  and 
to  do  this  it  is  indispensable  to  prove  that 
he  believetl,  and  had  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  the  charge  to  be  true  when  it  was 
made.  There  are  but  two  conceivable 
mcxles  of  doing  it :  One,  by  proving  that 
he  received  such  information  from  others 
as  induced  him  to  believe  the  charge  to 
be  true ;  the  other  by  showing  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  facts  within  his  knowledge  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  such  a  belief.” 


NEWSPAPER  SETS  LOW 
AD  COST  RATIO  MARK 


Fond  du  Lac  Reporter  Credited  With 
Obtaining  Nearly  Quarter  of 
Million  Sales  at  Cost  of  One- 
Half  of  One  Per  Cent 


Judge  Uphold*  B.  B.  B.  Report*  t 
Defense  Evidence  in  Libel  Action 
Against  Morgenthau’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Paper 


New  low  records  for  advertising  costs 
per  unit  of  .sales  were  set  by  the  Fond 
du  Lac  (Wis.)  Commoinccalth-Ret’orter 
recently  in  handling  the  advertising  of 
a  local  Ford  agency,  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  agency  informed  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  advertising  cost  amounted 
to  only  a  trifle  over  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  on  sales  amounting  to  $238,657. 

“The  value  of  newspaper  advertising 
has  certainly  been  brought  home  to  me 
after  carefui  check-up  of  the  results  of 
the  use  of  your  paper  in  placing  before 
the  people  of  this  county  the  story  we 
had  to  tell,”  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  wrote  to  the  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
porter. 

“Your  paper  was  used  exclusively  and 
was  the  only  form  of  advertising  we 
had.” 

The  Commonwealth-Reporter  is  the 
only  paper  in  the  Fond  du  Lac  field,  being 
the  product  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Reporter,  in  1%6. 


“BUGS”  BAER  WISECRACKS 
ABOUT  NEW  HEARST  PLANT 

/^F  course  “Bugs”  Baer,  ready 
wit  of  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
couldn't  remain  silent  long  after 
William  Randolph  Hearst  moved 
offices  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal  and  New  York  American 
to  a  new  S3,000,000  home  on  the 
downtown  East  side  of  New  York, 
fronting  on  the  East  River. 

The  telephone  number  is  now 
Drydock  8000  and,  naturally,  it 
was  Baer  who  said  that  the  re¬ 
porters  were  going  to  wear  sailor 
suits. 

“I’m  glad  about  one  thing,” 
“Bugs”  confidentially  told  a  friend 
“I’m  going  to  have  a  diving  board 
put  up  on  the  roof.  Then  I’ll 
send  all  the  pet  aversions  of  the 
editors  up  there  to  take  a  jump 
into  the  East  River.” 

Baer  didn’t  joke  about  reports 
heard  on  Park  Row  that  several 
Hearst  workers  had  been  held  up 
and  robbed  by  East  side  gangs 
since  moving  day,  Dec.  25. 


KOENIGSBERG  TELLS  OF 
FOREIGN  CENSORS 


Say*  Foreign  Government*  Hind^ 
Gathering  and  Publication  of  New* 
Which  They  Con*ider  Critical 
or  Impolitic 


DOUGLAS  TO  SUGGEST 
A.  B.  C.  REVISIONS 


Curti*  Circulation  Manager  Will  Offer 
Idea*  for  Revi*ion  of  Fact*  Given 
on  Magazine  Circulation*  at 
A.  N.  A.  Meet 


Suggestions  for  revision  of  facts  given 
out  about  magazine  circulations  in  re¬ 
ports  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  will  be  made  by  M.  E.  Douglas, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  addressing  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  New  A’ork  Chapter  of  the 
.Association  of  National  -Advertisers 
scheduled  to  be  held  Feb.  1. 

Other  matters  regarding  magazine  ad 


vertising  will  be  considered  at  the  A.  N. 
.A.  meeting,  it  was  announced  this  week 
In  th^recent  co^ira*^^^!"  of'news^per  headquarters.  Paul  West 

bond  issues  Editor  &  Publisher  faiQ  to  advertising  manager  of  the  National 


Refusal  of  other  publications  to  accept 
advertising  copy  from  a  concern,  and  the 
reports  compiled  by  the  National  Vigi¬ 
lance  Committee  of  the  Advertising  Qubs 
of  the  world  as  to  fraudulent  advertising 
are  both  upheld  as  competent  evidence  in 
defense  of  a  libel  action  in  a  new  opinion 
just  handed  down  by  the  .Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion,  First  Department,  New  York  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

The  Appellate  Division,  by  its  decision, 
sends  back  for  a  new  trial  the  $100,000 
joint  action  brought  by  former  members 
of  the  Standard  Food  and  Fur  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  against  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  publisher,  and  Edward  R.  ^stman, 
editor,  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

In  a  federal  court  action,  instigated 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  expose  the  so-called 
“Rabbit-Buy-Back  Plan”  or  “Belgian 
'Hare  Scheme,”  the  three  plaintiffs  were 
acquitted  of  charges  of  using  the  mails 
to  defraud.  Falsity  in  advertising  was 
a  paramount  complaint. 

.After  the  acquittal,  the  Agriculturist, 
in  its  issue  of  May  31.  1924,  continued 
to  attack  the  validity  of  tjie  “rabbit-buy¬ 
back  plan”  and  the  three  men  concerned 
in  the  Food  and  Fur  Association.  One  of 
the  plaintiffs  brought  suit  for  $50,000 
damages,  and  each  of  the  others  asked 
$25,000. 

In  its  justification  answer,  the  publish¬ 
ing  concern  set  forth  that  it  aims  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  readers  and  the  public  from  fraud, 
and  maintains  a  service  bureau  for  in¬ 
vestigation  purposes.  A  letter  from  the 
advertising  director  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  to  the  effect  that  the 
latter  organization  had  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive  further  advertising  from  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  corporation  because  of  numerous 
complaints,  was  barred  from  evidence  by 
the  trial  judge.  The  defendants  also 
'  sought  to  intr^uce  information  from  the 


mention  that  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Re- 
jwrter.  The  Reporter  Printing  Company 
financed  the  purchase  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  by  means  of  a  $200,000  bond  issue 
of  six  per  cent  serial  debentures. 


S.  D,  MEETING  FEB.  16-17 

The  South  Dakota  Press  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Sioux 
Falls,  Feb.  16  and  17. 


Carbon  Company,  New  A’ork,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee. 

The  meeting  will  be  first  of  a  series 
which  the  A.  N.  .A.  expects  to  hold  in 
New  York  during  1928  to  consider  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  the  various  advertising 
media.  The  next  to  be  taken  up  after 
magazine  advertising  will  be  window- 
display.  Others  on  the  calendar  are 
newspaper  advertising  and  radio  broad¬ 
casting. 


Scene  at  American  Eanbassy,  Mexico  City,  when  newspaper  and  press  service 
represmtatives  interviewed  mother  of  “Flying  Colonel”  after  her  flight  to 
Mexico  from  Detroit. 


American  newspaper  correspondents  in 
Europe  are  confronted  by  the  frank  and 
cynical  opinion  that  “facts  must  be  cwi- 
trolled,”  M.  Koenigsberg,  president  of 
International  News  Service,  told  the  For- 
cign  Policy  Association  at  a  luncheon  re¬ 
cently.  Numbers  of  the  dispatches  ap¬ 
pearing  in  our  newspapers  under  foreign 
datelines,  are  written  in  the  consciousness 
that  if  their  presentation  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  censors,  they  will  be  mutil- 
ated  or  suppressed,  he  said- 
“In  Russia,  Spain  and  Italy  a  drastic 
censorship  control  is  exercis^  on  all  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  news.  In  three 
other  European  countries — Rumania, 
Greece  and  Poland — open  censorship  is 
intermittent  while  secret  supervision  of 
news  dispatches  prevails  nearly  all  the 
time.  In  Lithuania,  Himgary,  Jiigosla\-ia 
and  Bulgaria,  censorship  is  applied  when 
internal  disorder  appears  or  tension  de¬ 
velops  with  neighboring  states. 

“The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  I  am 
informed,  recently  expressed  astonishment 
because  the  correspondents  in  the  Orient 
did  not  or  could  not  make  clear  to  the 
.American  public  the  situation  in  Qina 
despite  the  fact  ‘that  there  was  no  censor¬ 
ship  in  China.’  The  answer  is  brought 
by  Karl  H.  von  Wiegand,  who  arrived 
in  New  York  only  last  week  from  a  tour 
of  the  Far  East. 

“He  filed  a  dispatch  at  Harbin  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Universal  Service.  The  pre¬ 
paid  tolls  amounted  to  $108.  It  was  an 
important  dispatch.  It  described  the 
situation  along  the  Siberian  Railway,  re¬ 
futing  the  reports  of  movements  of  Rus 
sian  troops  toward  China.  Universal 
Service  never  received  that  dispatch.  It 
was  killed  in  its  entirety  by  the  censor 
at  Harbin.  Incidentally,  the  $108  tolls 
were  not  restored. 

“Mr.  Wiegand  reports  that  there  are 
only  two  points  in  China  without  censor¬ 
ship.  They  are  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong 
and  any  news  that  dribbles  into  those 
points  from  Oriental  sources  is  almost 
certain  to  have  been  censored  or  to  have 
been  issued  for  propaganda  purposes  by 
one  of  the  interested  foreign  powers. 

“Primo  de  Rivera,  Efictator  of  Spain, 
once  said  to  Wiegand :  ‘The  censor  must 
prevent  the  transmission  of  facts  when 
such  facts  are  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
the  state  in  that  they  would  be  mis¬ 
understood  or  exaggerated  importance 
given  them  and  a  false  impression  created. 

“News  as  American  journalists  know 
it,  is  practically  unknown  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  No  item  of  political  or  inter¬ 
national  importance  reaches  publication 
in  the  average  continental  newspaper 
until  it  has  been  edited  or  rewritten  by 
the  political  or  foreign  editor.  InvariaWy 
it  takes  on  the  color  of  the  partisanship 
to  which  the  paper  is  devoted. 
■■“Political  expediency  sets  itself  up  as 
a  determining  factor  even  in  some  of 
the  dailies  of  Great  Britain.  National 
advantage  oi*  national  security,  guarded 
as  they  are  with  distrust  of  foreign 
governments,  serves  ^s  the  silent  censor 
in  the  minds  of  some  British  editors  who 
otherwi.se  might  be  as  enterprising  as 
.American  journalists.” 


VICTOR  HANSON  HONORED 

Employes  and  executives  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  and  Age-Herald  were 
hosts  to  Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher 
and  Mrs.  Hanson,  at  Highland  Park 
Gub  Tuesday  night,  Dec.  27.  More  than 
350  members  of  the  staffs  of  both  papers 
were  present.  Besides  Mr.  Hanson,  Dr. 
Frank  Willis  Barnett,  of  the  News:  R. 
F.  Hudson  of  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
'iser  and  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Jr.,  of  At¬ 
lanta  spoke.  The  gold  watch  awarded 
annually  to  that  employe  who  has  been 
longest  in  continuous  service,  was 
awarded  this  year  to  George  Davis, 
make-up  man,  who  has  been  with  the 
organization  for  26  years. 
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Largest  Circulation 
and  Advertising  Gains 
in  Texas~ 


6,414  Circulation  Gain 
1,654,968  Lineage  Gain 

Ill  1927,  The  Houston  Press  made  the 
largest  circulation  and  advertising  gains  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Houston  Press  made  a  circulation  gain 
of  6,414*,  without  the  use  of  premiums. 
Total  daily  net  paid  average  for  1927 — 
41,808. 

The  Houston  Press  in  its  six-day  week 
made  an  advertising  gain  of  1,654,968 
lines.  While  the  second  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  was  suffering  a  lineage  loss.  The 
Houston  Press  was  making  one  of  the 
outstanding  lineage  gains  in  the  entire 
country. 

The  Houston  Press  offers  the  national 
advertiser  the  lowest  local  milline  rate 
in  Texas,  plus  intelligent  merchandising 
service. 

The  Houston  Press 

M. 'E.  Foster,  Editor 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 

National  Advertising  Department 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Seattle  Portland 
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CAUTHORN  TAKES  NEW 
JOB  IN  DENVER 

Named  Business  Manager  of  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Evening  News,  Succeed¬ 
ing  A.  J.  Gillis — Continues  with 
’Frisco  Daily  News 

J.  L.  Cauthorn  has  been  apiwinted  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  and  the  Denver  Evening  News, 
Scripps  -  Howard 
newspapers.  Mr. 
Cant  horn  suc¬ 
ceeds  A.  J.  Gillis, 
resigned.  The  new 
business  executive 
in  Denver  will 
continue  to  hold 
his  present  post 
of  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Daily 
News. 

Mr.  Cauthom’s 
story  is  that  of 
J.  L.  auTHORN  the  farm  boy  who 
“m  a  d  e  good. 
Born  Aug.  12,  1882,  on  a  farm  near  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mo.,  he  mov^  into  that  township 
when  10  and  started  carrying  a  route 
for  one  of  the  local  dailies.  When  he 
was  graduated  from  high  school  in  1900 
he  took  a  job  in  a  grocery  store.  Later 
he  entered  the  University  of  Missouri, 
but  gave  this  up  because  of  trouble  with 
his  eyes. 

This  eye  trouble,  however  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  materially  with  young  Cauthorn’s 
“batting  eye."  A  short  time  later,  after 
he  had  worked  a  while  on  the  Mexico, 
Mo.,  dailies,  he  joined  the  Jacksonville, 
Ill.,  professional  baseball  team. 

In  1907  the  ex-newsboy  ballplayer 
went  to  San  Diego,  Cal.  He  put  his  ap¬ 
plication  in  for  positions  on  the  three 
newspapers  there,  and  meanwhile  took  a 
job  in  the  City  Hall  and  a  place  on  the 
San  Diego  baseball  team. 

Finally  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  San 
Diego  Sun  and  Cauthorn  was  _  put  on  the 
editorial  staff.  He  later  obtained  a  job 
in  the  Sun’s  circulation  department. 
After  a  few  months  at  house  to  house 
canvassing  he  was  given  a  job  inside  the 
circulation  department  and  was  later 
made  circulation  manager.  In  1910  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  Record 
in  charge  of  carrier  circulation  and  also 
the  handling  of  solicitors.  Some  six 
months  later  he  was  advanced  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  In  1912  he  was  transferred 
to  .San  Francisco  as  circulation  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  News. 

Three  years  later  Mr.  Cauthorn  \yas 
appointed  to  take  over  the  circulation 
managership  of  the  Los  Angeles  Record 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  San  Fr^cisco 
Daily  News,  acting  as  general  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  both  newspapers. 

A  short  time  following  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the  Los 

Angeles  Record.  month'  .later  he  was 
•fired  and  returned  to  San  Francisco  to 
begin  all  over  again  in  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  at  $30  a  week.  Two 
years  afterward,  in  1918,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the  San 

Francisco  Daily  News,  a  position  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  in  addition  to  his  latest 
Denver  appointment. 

BUY  PRINTING  PLANT 

William  M.  Penry,  for  2S  ^years  fore¬ 
man  of  the  IVinston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Turn 
City  Sentinel,  and  Harry  F.  Aitchison, 
for  17  years  advertising  manager  with 
the  IVinston-Salem  Journal  and  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  have  purchased  the  Scoggins  Print¬ 
ing  Company  of  Salem. 

PUBLISHERS  APPEAL 

How'ard  A.  Guilford  and  J.  M.  Near, 
publishers  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Sat¬ 
urday  Press,  have  appealed  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  for  a  ruling  on  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  “public  nuisance” 
statute  under  which  their  paper  was  sup¬ 
pressed  a  month  ago.  The  publishers 
were  accused  of  printing  malicious,  scan¬ 
dalous  and  defamatorv  articles. 


MISSOURI  GROUP  MEETS 

W.  C.  Hewitt  Named  President  of 
Northeast  Press  Association 

W.  C.  Hewitt  of  the  Shelby  County 
Herald,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Northeast  Missouri  Press  Association  at 
the  one-day  mid-winter  meeting  held  in 
La  Plata,  Mo.,  Dec.  30.  Other  officers 
elected  are:  J.  S.  Greenlee,  Clark 
County  Courier,  vice  president ;  Don 
Sosey,  Palmyra  Sfvetator,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Troy  \vas  chosen  for  the  mid¬ 
summer  meeting. 

Resolutions  adopted  endorsed  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  budget  system  in  administra¬ 
tion  of  state  affairs;  consolidation  under 
more  centralized  management  of  the 
various  public  institutions ;  proposed  con¬ 
stitutional  arnendment  increasing  pay  of 
legislatures  and  making  it  unlawful  for 
them  to  be  appointed  to  other  offices ; 
bond  issue  for  a  state  good  roads  build¬ 
ing  campaign ;  agricultural  improvement. 

BUY  LITCHHELD  PAPER 

Former  Hibbing  Publishers  Now  Own 
Illinois  Daily 

Claude  M.  Atkinson  and  his  son,  Marc, 
who  recently  sold  the  Nibbing  (Minn.) 
Daily  News,  which  they  had  published 
since  1920,  have  purchased  the  Litchfield 
(Ill.)  Ncu's  Herald,  Montgomery  County 
daily,  from  Mrs.  E.  B.  Sallee,  and  her 
son,  H.  M.  Sallee. 

Changes  in  equipment  will  be  made,  but 
the  staff  will  remain  the  sanK. 

DROPPING  SUNDAY  EDITION 

Effective  with  the  issue  of  Jan.  8,  the 
Atchison  Globe  will  cease  publication  of 
its  Sunday  Morning  Globe.  The  paper 
■w'ill  become  a  six  afternoon  a  week  news 
paper,  including  Saturday  afternoon.  Six 
years  ago  the  Globe  discontinued  the 
Saturday  afternoon  issue,  printing  instead 
a  Sunday  morning  paper.  On  Dec.  8 
the  paper  celebrated  its  50th  anniversary. 


Here’s  a  Fine 
Connection  for  a 

PUBLISHER 

and  Manager 

Probably  the  man  who  will 
assume  the  position  of  publisher 
and  manager  of  a  nationally 
known  and  prominent  Elastern 
newspaper  within  the  next  few 
weeks  already  has  an  excellent 
connection.  This  is  addressed 
to  just  such  a  man  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  he  may  answer  in 
complete  confidence. 

A  certain  big  place  is  about 
to  be  open  and  just  the  right 
man  has  not  appeared.  It  is  an 
opening  which  would  attract 
some  of  the  best  talent  if  the 
paper  could  be  named,  but  the 
high  type  of  man  who  will 
answer  will  understand  why  this 
cannot  be  done. 

The  man  sought  must  have 
complete  publishing  experience 
and  it  is  preferred  that  he  has 
had  editorial  and  news  experi¬ 
ence.  He  must  have  a  success¬ 
ful  record  behind  him  and  am¬ 
bition  for  his  future  ahead  of 
him.  He  must  be  a  man  who 
can  assume  a  high  place  in  an 
important  Elastern  city,  publish 
his  paper  successfully  and  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  community. 
Address  D-740,  care  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


N.B — Having  been  requested  to  do  so, 
Editor  tc  Publisher  attests  the  integrity 
of  this  advertiser,  who  is  comiieUed  by 
circumstances  to  make  it  a  “blind  ad.” 


WORK  STARTED  ON  NEW  NEW  PRESBREY  DIRECTORS 


CHICAGO  NEWS  PLANT 

Walter  A.  Strong,  Publisher,  at  Throttle 
of  Steam  Shovel  Which  Starts 
Excavation — Editorial  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Present 

On  the  site  of  the  old  LaFratnbroise 
trading  post — now  the  tracks  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  railroad — at  West 
Madison  street  and  the,  Chicago  river, 
work  was  started  Thursday,  Dec.  29,  on 
the  new  structure  which  will  house  the 
Chicago  Daily  Nc-ivs.  With  Walter  A. 
Strong,  publisher,  operating  the  throttle 
of  the  steam  shovel,  ground  was  broken 
for  the  foundation  of  the  News’  new 
home,  in  the  presence  of  newspaper 
officials  and  members  of  the  editorial 
staff. 

In  obtaining  the  air-rights  above  the 
Northwestern  tracks,  the  Daily  News 
established  a  precedent,  and  won  a  legal 
victory  which  added  building  area  in  the 
loop  district  valued  at  more  than 
$400£00,000.  After  the  News  had  pur¬ 
chased  air  rights  from  the  railroad,  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  railroad  to 
dispose  of  the  air-right  above  its  tracks 
was  raised.  On  Nov.  23  the  Illinois  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  after  months  of  hear¬ 
ings.  handed  down  a  ruling  w’hich  upheld 
the  legality  of  the  sale.  By  virtue  of 
this  ruling  the  air  rights  above  the 
numerous  railroads  enteringl  the  loop 
environs  are  made  available  for  building 
development. 

CELEBRATES  BOTH  ANNIVERSARY 

Fred  E.  Smith,  president  of  the  News 
Publishing  Company,  of  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  and  the  Gloucester  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into 
the  newspaper  business,  Jan.  2.  Mr., 
Smith  became  a  carrier  boy  for  the 
N e-ioburyport  Morning  Herald  in  1878, 
and  worked  up  through  the  various  posts 
to  his  present  position. 


Spalding,  Donahue  and  Sachtleben  Re. 
warded  by  New  York  Agency 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company  has  just 
elected  Charles  D.  Spalding,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  McCall’s  Magazine,  J. 
H.  Donahue  and  -Arthur  F.  Sachtleben 
members  of  its  board  of  directors, 
effective  Jan.  1. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Donahue  has 
been  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  agency,  and  Mr.  Sachtleben  has 
been  with  the  company  for  upwards  of 
20  years. 

CELEBRATES  144TH  YEAR 

The  Ale.randria  (Va.)  Gazette  on  Jan. 
2  celebrated  its  144th  anniversary  with 
a  special  edition  of  64  pages.  Tlit 
Gazette  boasts  of  being  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in  the  United  States.  Its  first 
edition  was  printed  a  few  months  after 
Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  York- 
town.  The  paper  is  owned  by  the  Hon. 
C.  C.  Carlin,  former  representative  in 
Congress  from  Virginia. 

PARTY  FOR  STAFF 

More  than  1,200  persons  attended  the 
annual  reception  given  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  its  employes  on  New  YeaPs 
afternoon.  This  year’s  party,  sponsored 
by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher, 
was  held  in  the  Tribune  plant  three 
floors  beneath  Michigan  avenue,  where 
a  huge  room  had  been  transformed  into  a 
summer  garden. 

RECEIVERS  APPOINTED 

Receivers  have  been  named  by  Luzerne 
county  court  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Sunday  Telegraon.  This 
newspaper  failed  to  issue  on  Dec.  25  but 
reappeared  on  Jan.  1  with  the  receivers, 
Llewellyn  Richards  and  Robert  Doran,  in 
charge.  The  newspaper  announces  that 
under  this  plan  it  hopes  to  readjust  its 
financial  troubles. 


Friendly  Warning 

Transparent  yellow  glaze  has  a  soft,  mellow,  golden  color  effect. 
,When  combined  with  decalcomania  floral  and  underglaze  decora¬ 
tions  a  new  creation  was  produced  in  the  dinnerwear  field.  It  is 
entirely  different  than  any  decorated  ware  ever  heretofore  produced. 

After  a  great  deal  of  research  and  expense  it  was  developed  in  our 
own  laboratories.  It  is  no  longer  an  experiment  and  its  success, 
after  many  months  of  continuously  increasing  sales,  shows  it  to  be 
a  sensation  of  the  pottery  world. 

Being  a  secret  process  and  an  exclusive  idea,  no  other  Pottery  is 
authorized  to  make  this  ware.  Application  for  patent  has  already 
been  made,  and  when  granted  it  is  our  intention  to  vigorously  prose¬ 
cute  infringements,  regardless  of  the  names  given  the  ware. 

Successful  new  creations  are  almost  certain  to  be  imitated  in  an  in¬ 
ferior  way.  This  notice  is  to  fully  protect  the  dealer  and  consumer 
from  unfair  and  inferior  imitations.  Buy  only  from  the  originators 
and  avoid  future  complications. 

It  is  necessary  to  see  this  ware  to  appreciate  its  distinctive  beauty. 
We  have  a  plan  in  connection  with  Golden  Glow  ware  that  will 
increase  the  circulation  of  your  paper  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per¬ 
cent.  Write  for  plan  and  samples,  placing  you  under  no  obligation. 

Tlie  only  factories  which  are  licensed  to  manufacture  and  sell  this 
ware  are  the  following: 

THE  LIMOGES  CHINA  COMPANY,  Sebring,  Ohio. 
THE  SEBRING  POTTERY  COMPANY,  Sebring,  Ohio. 
THE  SALEM  CHINA  COMPANY,  Salem,  Ohio. 

THE  CRESCENT  CHINA  COMPANY,  Alliance,  Ohio. 
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In  Central  Illinois 

ONE  PAPER 


r’Ett’ED 

0  SETTLE  ST^JS 
■x)AL  sTJME  em^T 

1®*** 


wmivca  ' 
:  s  »!»«»*', 


Now  Doing  the  Work 
of  Two! 

Doing  It  Better  and 
More  Economically! 


No  Other  Paper  Reaches  More 
Than  3%  of  These  30,000 
Families 


Ability  to  Buy 


All-American  Market 

98%  of  the  families  in  The  Panta> 
graph  market  are  NATIVE  WHITE 
AMERICANS. 


63%  of  the  heads  of  these  families 
derive  their  incomes  from  sources 
far  above  common  labor  scale. 

64.15%  of  the  Pantagraph  families 
are  under  50  years  of  age. 

65.68%  of  the  Pantagraph  families 
own  their  homes  or  farms. 

69.44%  have  deposits  drawing  in¬ 
terest  in  banks  and  building 
loans. 

59.65%  of  these  families  own 
pleasure  cars. 


Remarkable  Reader 
Acceptance 

85.87%  of  the  city  families  and 
66.61%  of  the  rural  families  are 
CONSCIOUSLY  aware  of  The  Pan- 
tagraph’s  usefulness  as  a  shopping 
guide. 


Enter  94%  of  the  Bloomington  Homes 
Elnter  80%  of  McLean  County  Homes 

Trade  Area 


BLOOMINGTON 


Enter  68%  of  the  Homes  in 


richest 

Spot 

inlllinots 


The  Pantagraph  Is  Growing  With  Central  Illinois 

and  is  now  installing  a 

New  Unit-type  Goss  Sextuple  Press 

to  provide  for  the  present  and  to  assure  a  greater  service  in  the  future. 


Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Representatives 
247  Park  Are..  New  York  City 
294  WashinKton  St.  Boston 

F.  E.  WALES.  Room  1501 
140  S.  Dearborn  St..  ChicaKO 

Member  A.B.C..  A.S.P^.,  Associated  Press 


THE  DAILY  BULLETIN 


Home-Delivered  Contact 
with  City,  Suburban  and 
Rural  Buyers. 


Publisked  evenings  (except  Saturday  and  Sunday),  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings 
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GARRETT .  SCHENCK  IS  DEAD 

President  of  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company  Succumbs  at  70 

Garrett  Schenck,  70,  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  died 
after  a  month’s  illness  at  his  home  in 
Weston,  Mass.,  Jan.  3. 

Mr.  Schenck  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  which  was 
first  made  in  Germany.  He  organized  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company  in  1898, 
and  was  president  from  that  date  until 
his  death.  Many  devices  used  in  paper 
machines  today  were  worked  out  under 
Mr.  Schenck’s  direction, 
i - 

SEWELL  HAGGARD 

Sewell  Hazard,  well-known  news¬ 
paper  man,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  Jan.  3.  He  was  48  years 
old.  Mr.  Haggard  was  born  in  Lebanon, 
Tenn.  He  began  his  newspaper  work  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Jacksonz’ille  (Fla.) 
News  in  1896.  I^ter,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald  and  the  Baltimore  News.  He 
was  connected  with  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  the  Times  ,and  the  World.  In 
1907  he  became  editor  of  McClure's 
Magazine,  afterward  holding  a  similar 
position  with  The  World  Today,  Hearst’s 
Magacine,  Nash’s  Magacine,  Every¬ 
body’s,  and  the  Shrine  Magazine.  His 
brother,  William  Haggard,  is  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
World. 


DUNCAN  TILLSON 

Duncan  Tillson,  news  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  died 
of  pneumonia  in  Genesee  hospital  on  Dec. 
29.  He  was  65  years  old  and  had  served 
Rochester  newspaners  more  than  40  years, 
beginning  his  career  in  1876  aj  a  carrier 
boy  for  the  Evening  Express.  In  1887 
he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Times.  He  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Union  and  Advertiser  when  it  was 
merged  with  the  Times  in  1918. 


EDWARD  G.  HOLDEN 

Edward  Goodman  Holden,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Detroit  Journal,  died  on  Christmas  Eve 
at  his  home  in  Tr>'on,  N.  C.  Mr.  Holden 
had  made  his  home  in  Tryon  since  his 
retirement,  more  than  20  years  ago.  Mr. 
Holden  was  telegraph  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  following  his 
graduation  from  Yale,  with  honors,  in 
1860.  Later  he  was  associated  with  Carl 
Schurz  in  publishing  the  Detroit  Post. 

I - 

ROBERT  H.  FULLER 

Robert  H.  Fuller,  63,  former  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  old  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Spy  and  later  with  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  Journal  as  associate  editor,  the 
New  York  Herald  as  political  reporter 
and  legislative  correspondent,  and  with 
the  Knickerbocker  Press  of  Albany  as 
editor  died  in  New  York  Dec.  23.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  charge 
of  publicity  for  the  New  York  Mer¬ 
chants’  .\ssociation. 


LEAVES  LARGE  ESTATE 

Mrs.  Kate  H.  Griffith  Bonner,  widow 
of  Robert  E.  Bonner,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  now  defunct  New  York 
Public  Ledger,  left  an  estate  of  $1,500,- 
(X)0,  the  recent  filing  for  probate  of  her 
will  disclosed.  The  greater  part  of  this 
amount  was  left  to  Mrs.  Bonner’s  four 
children.  Mrs.  Bonner  died  Dec.  19,  at 
her  country  home  in  Lenox,  Mass. 


CAB  HEAD  WAS  REPORTER 

Charles  W.  Gray,  president  of  the 
Yellow  Cab  Company,  who  was  instantly 
killed  when  he  was  thrown  from  a  horse 
Christmas  morning,  began  his  career  as 
a  newsboy.  At  one  time  in  early  life  he 
was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American. 


LITERARY  EDITOR  DIES 

Miss  Jane  Frances  Winn,  literary  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  since 
1898,  died  Dec.  26  of  heart  disease. 
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T  OUIS  J.  HYDE,  one  of  the  national 
_  organizers  of  the  t>’X)Ographical  union, 
died  recently  in  Chicago,  where  he  main¬ 
tained  headquarters.  Mr.  Hyde  was  for 
many  years  a  linotype  operator  on  the 
Cataract  Journal  at  Niagara  Falls,  later 
becoming  foreman  of  its  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  and  president  of  various  labor 
bodies  of  that  city.  , 

Edward  J.  Lance,  77,  veteran  printer, 
who  served  many  years  with  A.  G.  Carver, 
publisher  of  the  old  Platt sburg  (N.  Y.) 
Sentinel,  died  Dec.  29  at  Glens  Falls. 

.Albert  Weiss,  72,  publisher  and  owner 
of  the  Pekin  (Ill.)  Free  Press  30  years, 
until  he  disposed  of  the  paper  10  years 
ago  to  Jacob  Schmidt,  died  Dec.  25,  at 
his  home  in  Pekin.  He  was  city  treasurer 
at  one  time  and  for  15  years  a  member  of 
the  school  board. 

George  R.  Volkmar,  advertising  solici¬ 
tor  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Reznew  for 
many  years,  died  in  Piedmont,  Cal., 
where  he  had  resided  since  retirement  in 
1925.  The  funeral  was  held  in  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  O’Flaherty,  mother  of 
Hal  O’Flaherty,  foreign  correspondent 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died  at  her 
home  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  recently,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  heart  attack. 

J.  H.  Wolf,  86,  editor  of  the  Primghar 
(la.)  O’Brien  Cowuty  Bell,  died  Dec.  23, 
as  result  of  injuries  sustained  when  he 
fell  two  weeks  ago  and  broke  his  hip. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  Civil  war.  In  18^ 
he  entered  the  newspaper  business  as  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  Sanborn  Pioneer,  which  he 
published  15  years,  purchasing  the  Bell 
in  1894.  He  had  long  been  the  oldest 
editor  in  Iowa  in  point  of  active  service. 
His  twin  sons,  Fred  and  Will,  have  fol¬ 
lowed  their  father’s  footsteps,  the  former 
being  editor  of  the  Primghar  Bell  and  the 
latter  editor  of  the  Hazoarden  Chronicle, 

L.  C.  Martin.  52,  a  native  of  .Arthur, 
Ill.,  and  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  part 
owner  of  the  Western  Reserve  Demo¬ 
crat,  Cortland  Home  News  and  War- 
rett  (O.)  Trumbtdl  Shopper,  died  at 
Warren,  O.,  Dec.  26.  With  W.  W.  Ma¬ 
jor  of  Chicago  he  purchased  the  three 
papers  in  July,  1926,  going  to  Warren 
from  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

William  J.  Barrett,  former  sporting 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  died 
Dec.  28  at  his  home  in  Roslyn,  L.  I. 

Miss  Geneviei'e  Smith,  63,  for  20 
years  in  the  auditing  department  of  the 
New  York  World,  died  Dec.  29. 

Frank  Welsh,  72,  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Chicago  Press  Qub,  was 
found  dead  in  his  rooms  at  the  club 
headquarters  at  71  West  Monroe  street, 
Monday  afternoon.  Mr.  Welsh,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Press  club  for 
50  years,  was  one  time  editor  of  The 
Lumberman,  and  had  worked  on  papers 
through  the  country  during  his  career. 

Miss  Katherine  Amos,  for  many 
years  associated  with  her  brothers  in  the 
publication  of  the  Sidney  (O.)  Daily 
News,  died  Jan.  2,  at  her  home  in  Sidney. 
She  was  62  years  old. 

Mrs.  Rea  S.  McClure,  82,  who  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  in  Kansas  City 
in  1883,  and  from  1900  to  1924  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chaperon  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  died  at  her 
daughter’s  home  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
Dec.  30. 


$30,000  nRE  DAMAGE 

Loss  estimated  at  $30,000  was  suffered 
by  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal  as  the 
result  of  a  fire  which  broke  out  Jan.  4 
while  the  city  water  works  were  out  of 
commission.  The  fire  broke  through  the 
roof  while  firemen  stood  by  unable  to 
use  their  hose.  Water  pressure  was  re¬ 
stored  later  and  the  flames  subdued.  The 
noon  edition  was  printed  on  the  presses 
of  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  by  courtesy  of 
the  proprietors  of  that  paper  but  the 
evening  edition  of  the  Journal  was  issued 
from  its  own  plant. 
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The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspapet 

Advertisers 

2,500  in  1922 
18,200  in  1927 

Advertising  Linage 

2,000,000  lines  in  1922 
7,000,000  lines  in  1927 
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The  Answer? 

Satisfied  Advertisers” 


The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 

107  Falmouth  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


‘A  Quality  Medium  for  Quality  Products  ” 
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and  this  is  Buffalo 


Though  They  Call  It  Lackawanna 

Jii8t  over  the  iniaginarv’  line,  a  community  of  blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills — a  busy  beehive  of  industry,  peopled  by  3,598  families 
who  daily  shop  in  the  big  department  stores  of  the  Metropolitan  Main  Street.  These  people  prefer  Tht>  Buffalo  Evening  Neics 
and  scarcely  a  home  does  not  receive  it  by  News  carriers  every  afternoon.  This  community  is  just  as  much  Buffalo  as  Main  street. 
Swift  street  cars,  buses  and  trains  take  these  housewives  to  the  Buffalo  shopping  district  for  their  daily  needs,  for  their  luxuries 
and  their  amusements.  They  have  money — and  they  spend  it.  The  national  advertiser  who  wants  to  cover  Buffalo  thoroughly — 
do  a  real  good  job — cannot  overlook  these  communities  nestling  close  to  that  invisible  political 
barrier  called  “city  lines.*’  He  will  unhesitatingly  choose  the  newspaper  which  gives  him  an  ' 

85  per  cent,  covc-ai'e  of  such  a  potential  market.  And,  in  choosing.  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  MetropoUun  Buffalo 

he  can  he  certain  of  covering  practically  all  homes  in  Metropolitan  or  Greater  Buffalo.  Population  Figures  from  "loo.ooo 

^  r  j  I  Lsfoup  of  American  Newspapers 

COVER  THE  GREAT  METROPOLITAN  BUFFALO  MARKET  WITH  THE  Famuus 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

‘  EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Advertising  Representatives 


Graybar  Building 
New  York  City 


Waterman  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 


Tribune  Tower 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Atlantic  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Average  Daily  Circulation,  December,  1927 — 153,918 


Metropolitan  Buffalo 

1  Population  Figures  from 

"100,000  1 

1  Group  of  American  Newspapers**  I 

News  1 

Families  Circulation  1 

Ruffulo  . 

125.392 

101.261 

WilllaniBville  .... 

561 

800 

SlOOD  . 

386 

300 

[..SDcaster  . 

1.6!13 

1,002 

l>epew  . 

1,452 

535 

East  Aurora  .... 

1,151 

1,073 

Orchard  Park  . . . 

376 

516 

Ilambur);  . 

1,072 

1,125 

Blasdcll  . 

388 

329 

Lackawanna  .... 

3,508 

1,275 

No.  Tonawanda, 

Tonawanda, 

Kt^nmore  . 

7,631 

5,603 

Angola  . 

434 

469 

Silver  Creek  . . . . 

978 

538 

Total  in  Metro- 

politan  Buffalo 

145,111 

116,668 

1  Total  Circulation,  153,918  Coidea  | 
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For  Editorials 


THE 


Distinguished  1  Along  Highway 


Published  Every  Day,  except  Sunday,  by  The  Distin¬ 
guished  Newspaper,  Inc.,  from  its  office  at  100  News¬ 
paper  Square,  Anywhere,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Distinguished  Newspaper  employs  a  masthead  that 
gives  all  essential  information,  set  in  a  readable  style 
in  keeping  with  the  balance  of  the  editorial  page.  It 
leaves  a  favorable,  lasting  impression. 


Subscription  Rates  are  as  follows;  By  the  year,  $6.00; 
by  the  month,  50  cents.  By  mall,  outside  of  Smith 
County,  per  year,  $7.00,  per  month,  60  cents. 


Satorday,  January  7,  1928 


Emancipating  the  Editorial 


Consider  the  editorial.  In  its  initial  element 
it  is  one  man’s  idea,  a  vague  chimera.  Built 
into  words  the  idea  becomes  intelligible  to 
other  men,  and  acquires  an  incalculable 
power,  for  ideas  are  the  mainspring  of  all 
mankind. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  average 
editorial  is  a  Hercules  in  irons;  a  great  force 
fettered  by  a  lack  of  readers.  Only  when  it  is 
read  does  the  editorial  attain  toward  its 
potential  strength. 

“Of  the  requirements  that  an  editorial 
“should  be  seen,  read,  believed  and  acted 
“upon,  the  first  and  second  are,  to  a  great 
“extent,  matters  of  typography.”  Thus  Leon 
Nelson  Flint,  in  his  book,  “The  Editorial,” 
phrases  the  realization  that  guides  THE 
DISTINGUISHED  NEWSPAPER  in  its  effort 
to  permit  its  editorials  the  achievement  of 
their  full  power.  On  this  page  the  phrase  is 
translated  into  practice.  The  result  is  a  telling 
exposition  of  typography  and  make-up  aiding 
In  the  emancipation  of  the  editorial. 


Grant  Milnor  Hyde  is  a  handy  authority. 
His  book,  “Newspaper  Editing,”  is  replete 
with  sidelights  of  the  reader,  views  that  may 
be  had  from  the  editorial  desk. 

For  instance,  there  is  Mr.  Hyde’s  comment 
upon  the  habits  of  the  modern  reader  and 
the  efforts  of  the  up-to-date  newspaper  to 
conform  to  them.  He  says,  “Ease  of  reading 
has  become  so  important  that  ‘Easy  to  Read’ 
has  already  appeared  as  a  newspaper  slogan. 
All  but  the  most  conservative  of  journals 
have  accepted  the  idea  that  their  pages 
must  be  easy  to  read.  In  making  this  decision 
they  acknowledge  that  they  are  catering  to 
the  casual  reader  rather  than  the  thoughtful 
reader.  They  are  admitting  that  the  man  who 
will  wade  through  an  unattractive  newspaper 
is  fast  becoming  extinct.  Some  of  them  are 
forgetting  this  rare  creature  entirely  and 
catering  to  the  casual  reader;  others  are 
trying  to  reach  both. 

“When  the  latter  ideal  prevails  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  news,  but  a  matter  of  type  and 
display,  a  matter  of  putting  the  words  in 
the  most  attractive,  legible  form.”^ 

Needless  to  say,  “the  latter  ideal”  is  prom¬ 
inent  among  the  policies  of  THE  DIS- 


Readers’  Views 


When  the  Type  Fits  the  Column 


Heading  the  Reader's  Letter 
To  the  Distinguished  Newspaper: 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  heading  each 
letter  from  a  reader  in  the  same  fashion  that 
an  editorial  or  any  other  feature  is  headed. 
In  the  first  place  it  impresses  the  person 
who  wrote  it  and  leaves  him  kindly  disposed 
toward  the  paper  for  its  seeming  attachment 


In  THE  DISTINGUISHED  N 
the  type  size  and  column  widt 
hand.  But  three  columns  bloo 
bloomed  before,  it  is  true,  thou 
pears  to  be  a  loss  is  in  reality  a 
re-arrangement  permits  the  u 
more  legible  type,  and  gives  i 
of  suitable  proportion.  The  co 
a  happy  one,  for,  by  the  simpl 
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L—LINIYi 
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Particularly  useful  I  the 
ture  pages  and  for  llead 
important  articles  we  tt 
be  larger  in  size  bui  t  th 
monize  in  color  and  sigi 
sizes  of  Ionic  No.  5  sed  1 


MERGENTHALER  W 


BROOKUimW 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CANADIAN  UNOTfUMITE 


Representatives  in 


Linotyped  in  the  Bodoni  Family  Except  Large  Title  Line 


LINOTYPE 


A  COMPLETE  SERIES  SHOWING 


a  POINT 


51/.  POINT 


6  POINT 


With  Bold  Face  No.  2  (5A24) 


T he  Salt  of  the  £ 


Comparisons  may  not  alway 
the  adage  would  have  it,  but  t 
when  they  are  quite  unnecess 
headings  on  this  page  offer  an 
To  say  they  are  different  w 
similar  to  saying,  “There  is  th 
would  be  pointing  out  the  obv 
a  consideration  of  the  advant 
THE  DISTINGUISHED  NEWS 
use  of  these  heads  should  not 
First  is  the  matter  of  unifor 
This  is  maintained  not  only  be 
ables  the  reader  to  immediatel 
the  features,  but  because  of  m 


EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS  THERE  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS  BETTER  FOR  IT  AND 
Modern  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool  that  is  just 
good  enough  or  a  little  better  than  pretty  good.  The 
good  tool  must  do  all  that  man  can  demand  today  and 
it  must  be  able  to  meet  his  greater  demands  of  tomor¬ 
row.  The  maker  of  a  great  tool  is  a  prophet  of  indus¬ 
try.  He  cannot  afford  to  limp  behind,  adapting  past 
inventions,  copying  here,  borrowing  there,  evading 
or  omitting  where  he  dares  not  borrow.  The  words 
"machine  composition"  mean  "Linotype  composition" 
throughout  the  world,  because  all  the  elements  of 
successful  machine  composition  were  created  for  the 
5  Point  Body 


61^  POINT 


With  Bold  Face  No.  2  (SJ^  A42) 

EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS  THERE  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS  BETTER  FOR  IT  AND 
Modern  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool  that  Is 
just  good  enough  or  a  little  better  than  pretty 
good.  The  good  tool  must  do  all  that  man  can  de¬ 
mand  today  and  it  must  be  able  to  meet  his 
greater  demands  of  tomorrow.  The  maker  of  a 
great  tool  is  a  prophet  of  Industry.  He  cannot 
afford  to  limp  behind,  adapting  past  inventions, 
copying  here,  borrowing  there,  evading  or  omit¬ 
ting  where  he  dares  not  borrow.  The  words  "ma¬ 
chine  composition”  mean  "Linotype  composition” 
throughout  the  world,  because  all  the  elements  of 
successful  machine  composition  were  created  for 


With  Bold  Face  No.  2  (6A288) 


EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS 
BECAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS  BETTER 
Modern  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool  thit 
Just  good  enough  or  a  little  better  ttaanpi  “ 
good.  The  good  tool  must  do  all  that  man 
demand  today  and  It  must  be  able  to  meet 
greater  demands  of  tomorrow.  The  maker  a 
great  tool  Is  a  prophet  of  industry.  He  cai 
afford  to  limp  behind,  adapting  past  in 
tlons,  copying  here,  borrowing  there,  evi 
or  omitting  where  he  dares  not  borrow 
words  “machine  composition”  mean  " 

6  Point  Body 


With  Bold  Face  No.  2  (6}4A2) 

EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS  THERE 
BECAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS  BETTER  FOR 
Modern  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool  that 
is  Just  good  enough  or  a  little  better  than 
pretty  good.  The  good  tool  must  do  all  that 
man  can  demand  today  and  It  must  be  able 
to  meet  his  greater  demands  of  tomorrow. 
The  maker  of  a  great  tool  Is  a  prophet  of 
Industry.  He  cannot  afford  to  limp  behind, 
adapting  past  Inventions,  copying  here,  bor- 
7  Point  Body 


With  Italic  and  Small  Caps  A44) 


EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS  THERE  BE¬ 
CAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS  BETTER  FOR  IT  AND 
Modern  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool  that  Is 
Just  good  enough  or  a  little  better  than  pretty 
good.  The  good  tool  must  do  all  that  man  can  de¬ 
mand  today  and  It  must  be  able  to  meet  his 
greater  demands  of  tomorrow.  The  maker  of  a 
great  tool  Is  a  prophet  of  industry.  He  cannot 
afford  to  limp  behind,  adapting  past  Inventions, 
copying  here,  borrowing  there,  evading  or  omit¬ 
ting  where  he  dares  not  borrow.  The  words  "ma¬ 


ting  where  he  dares  not  borrow.  The  words  "ma¬ 
chine  composition”  mean  “Linotype  Composition" 
throughout  the  world,  because  au  the  elements  of 
successful  machine  composition  were  created  for 
Syi  Point  Body 


6^2  POINT 

With  Italic  and  Small  Caps  (6HA6) 

EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS  TBS 
BECAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS  BETTER 
Modem  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool 
Is  just  good  enough  or  a  little  better 
pretty  good.  The  good  tool  must  do  all 
man  can  demand  today  and  it  must  be 
to  meet  his  greater  demands  of  tomor 
The  maker  of  a  great  tool  is  a 
industry.  He  cannot  afford  to  limp  bai 
7  Point  Body 
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»  SIZE 

inic  No.  5 

tYPE"“^Z) 

ill  the  editorial  and  fea- 
r  Ileading  paragraphs  of 
the  type  face  should 
buitthe  same  time,  har- 
indpign  with  the  smaller 
).  5|ed  for  body  matter. 


1  (^OTYPE  COMPANY 


KLYJNEfF  YORK 


UMTED,  TORONTO 


NEW  ORLEANS 


ifW  Cities  of  the  World 


For  Leads 


t  Size  of  Ionic  No.  5  Useful  for 
ing  Leads  of  Important  Stories 


ckly  Ionic  Opening  Paragraph  in  Larger  Size  Steps 

S  FhVOF  of  From  Heads  Gradually  and  Helps 

to  Get  Reader  Into  Story 

*112  Public  - ♦ - 

—  Should  HarmonizeWith  theText 

s  Show  Appreci-  _ ^ _ 

Its  Greater  Legi-  ^  ^  nxi  rrt 

Letters  to  Papers  ^^me  Golor  and  Design  Makes  Transition 

g  It  as  Text  Face  j  Incotispicuous  While  Inviting  Reading 

etrists  Are  This  paragraph  is  set  in  the  new  eight  point  size  of  Ionic  No.  5  on 
IP  I  •  » •  ^  point  body  illustrating  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  can 

LntllUSiaS  tic  j  be  profitably  employed.  Many  papers  have  found  the  practice  of 

- ♦ -  I  setting  the  first  paragraph  of  important  stories  in  a  larger  size 

wii  U1  helps  to  carry  the  reader’s  interest  into  the  story,  bridging  the  gap 
t  r  ace  W  ill  Play  between  the  display  heading  and  the  small  body  type.  The  object,  of 
art  in  Campaign  course,  is  to  avoid  any  distinct  break,  any  point  at  which  the  reader 
.  F  *  li*  conveniently  stop  reading.  With  this  arrangement  there  is  no 
serving  Hiyesignt  particular  place  where  he  can  ask  himself,  “Shall  I  read  this  story  or 
-  not?”  He  is  well  into  the  story  before  he  knows  it. 


have  been  afraid  I  would  *  Here  we  drop  to  the  regular  body  size, 

o  give  up  my  reading  for  Rnrlrkni  RolH  Vpr^atilf*  Ihis  case  6%  point  Ionic  No.  5.  It  is 
go  blind.  The  thought  of  DOQOm  DOlU  IS  V  ersautC  important  that  the  type  used  for 

pend  upon  some  one  e^  Farp  for  Npwsnaners  leads  shall  be  one  that  harmonizes 

was  most  distressing.  The  F  ace  1  OF  newspapers  remilar 

harles  F.  Bower,  82  years  _ ^ _  L  ,  ana  aesi^  wun  ine  regular 

een  a  reader  of  the  “Rec-  ^^ce  making  the  transition  as  in- 

flrst  issue,  nearly  57  years  Versatility,  an  attribute  desirable  in  conspicuous  as  possible, 
ecord’  came  to  my  rescue  any  type  face  doing  duty  in  a  news-  That  a  change  has  come  about  in  the 
an  Mrs.  Troutman’s  letter  paper  office,  is  present  in  an  imusual  reading  habits  of  the  newspaper  buyer 
ad,  or  if  the  character  of  degree  in  the  Bodoni  Bold  offered  oh  is  generally  acknowledged  by  those  per- 
consequently  if  a  paper  is  Linotype  matrices.  In  the  first  place,  it  sons  who  have  Investigated  the  psycho- 
ent  to  the  "Philadelphia  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  fre-  logical  side  of  publishing.  For  example. 
With  the  new  type  I  am  quently  used  Grothic  faces  because  it  Grant  Milnor  Hyde,  in  his  book  “News- 
od  for  several  years  more  combines  beauty  of  design  with  the  paper  Editing,’’  says,  “Ease  of  reading 
newspaper  reading.” _ heaviness  that  is  the  only  worthwhile  has  become  so  important  that  ‘Easy  to 


Here  we  drop  to  the  regular  body  size, 

lodoni  Bold  Is  Versatile  “ 

most  important  that  the  type  used  for 
Face  for  Newsoapers  such  leads  shall  be  one  that  harmonizes 
^  ^  in  color  and  design  with  the  regular 

body  face  making  the  transition  as  in- 
Versatility,  an  attribute  desirable  in  conspicuous  as  possible, 
ly  type  face  doing  duty  in  a  news-  That  a  change  has  come  about  in  the 


inewspaper  reading.' 


LINOTYPE  IONIC  NUMBER  FIVE 


6%  POINT 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2  (6J4A2) 

WERT  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS 
IHERE  BECAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS  BE 
Modem  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool  that 
^  good  enough  or  a  little  better  than 
Pootty  good.  The  good  tool  must  do  all  that 
^  can  demand  today  and  it  must  be  able 
woeet  his  greater  demands  of  tomorrow, 
^maker  of  a  great  tool  is  a  prophet  of 
ffldurtry.  He  cannot  afford  to  limp  behind, 
t  Mating  past  inventions,  copying  here,  bor- 
there,  evading  or  omitting  where  he 

With  Italic  and  Small  Caps  (6HA4) 

IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS 
taiRE  BECAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS  BET 
JWot  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool  that 
*1^  good  enough  or  a  little  better  than 
good.  ’The  good  tool  must  do  all  that 
demand  today  and  it  must  be  able 
his  greater  demands  of  tomorrow. 
j™*®«ker  of  a  great  tool  is  a  prophet  of 
®®TOy.  He  cannot  afford  to  limp  behind, 
g  past  inventions,  copying  here,  bor- 

1-.  there,  evading  or  omitting  where  he 
7  Point  Body 


7  POINT 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2  (7A122) 

EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS 
THERE  BECAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS 
Modern  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool 
that  is  just  good  enough  or  a  little  better 
than  pretty  good.  The  good  tool  must  do 
all  that  man  can  demand  today  and  it 
must  be  able  to  meet  his  greater  demands 
of  tomorrow.  The  maker  of  a  great  tool  is 
a  prophet  of  industry.  He  cannot  afford 
to  limp  behind,  adapting  past  inventions, 
copying  here,  borrowing  there,  evading  or 

With  Italic  and  Small  Caps  (7A126) 

EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS 
THERE  BECAUSE  TH^  MACHINE  IS 
Modern  man  cannot  be  served  by  a  tool 
that  is  just  good  enough  or  a  little  better 
than  pretty  good.  The  good  tool  must  do 
all  that  man  can  demand  today  and  it 
must  be  able  to  meet  his  greater  demands 
of  tomorrow.  The  maker  of  a  great  tool  is 
a  prophet  of  industry.  He  cannot  afford 
to  limp  behind,  adapting  past  inventions, 
copyii^  here,  borrowing  there,  evading  or 
7  Point  Body 


LINOTYPE 


8  POINT 

With  Bold  Face  No.  2  (8A382) 

EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS 
THERE  BECAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS 
Modern  man  cannot  be  served  by  a 
tool  that  is  just  good  enough  or  a 
little  better  than  pretty  good.  The 
good  tool  must  do  all  that  man  can 
demand  today  and  it  must  be  able  to 
meet  his  greater  demands  of  to¬ 
morrow.  The  maker  of  a  great  tool  is 
a  prophet  of  industry.  He  cannot  af- 

With  Italic  and  Small  Caps  (8A384) 

EVERY  PART  IN  THE  LINOTYPE  IS 
THERE  BECAUSE  THE  MACHINE  IS 
Modern  man  cannot  be  served  by  a 
tool  that  is  just  good  enough  or  a 
little  better  than  pretty  good.  The 
good  tool  must  do  all  that  man  can 
demand  today  and  it  must  be  able  to 
meet  his  greater  demands  of  to¬ 
morrow.  The  maker  of  a  great  tool  is 
a  prophet  of  industry.  He  cannot  af- 

8  Point  Body 


al  reader  rather  than  the  though t- 
eader.  They  are  admitting  that  the 
n  who  will  wade  through  an  unat- 
ive  newspaper  is  fast  becoming  ex- 
is  situation  explains  the  necessity 
ving  attention  to  legibility  and  at- 
iveness  in  the  selection  of  a  type 
s.  a  fact  recognized  by  Norman  J. 
dler  when  he  wrote,  in  “Newspaper 
e-up  and  Headlines.’’  “Until  a  few 
s  ago  little  thought  was  given  to 
e  readability  of  headline  type.  The 
ef  concern  seemed  to  be  to  get  a 
ensed  or  extra-condensed  face  that 
d  carry  the  largest  possible  number 
nits  to  the  line.  The  result  was  that 
e  papers  used  headlines  that  were 
o  condensed  that  complaints  were 
e  by  the  readers.” 
any  newspapers  are  droping  the 
ap  style  of  headdress  in  favor  of 
headline  in  caps  and  lower  case.  To 
unknowing,  this  change  might  ap- 
r  to  be  a  passing  fancy,  a  fad  In 
paper  make-up  as  unexplainable  as 
other  fad,  but  to  the  editor  who 
kept  abreast  of  the  times  the  steady 
ease  in  the  number  of  converts  to 
newer  fashion  in  headdress  is  no 
rprise.  He  realizes  it  is  a  change 
d  upon  soimd  reason  and  not  upon 
some  widespread  whim. 

Also  Applies  to  Body  Type 
r.  Radder  agrees  with  other  au- 
ties  that  the  same  condition  holds 
of  body  types.  He  saire,  ‘"The  selec- 
of  the  body  type  deserves  as  much 
care  as  the  selection  of  the  headline 
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E  D  I 

WITHHOLDING  HORROR 

HE  human  heart  stands  still  at  such  horror  as 
that  revealed  by  the  Hickman  confession — de¬ 
generate  savagery  beyond  belief.  Some  editors 
published  the  ghastly  document  without  deletion. 
Some  editors  refused  to  pass  these  monstrous  facts 
to  their  readers — all  kinds  of  people,  stable  folk  who 
might  only  shudder  and  pass  on,  sophisticated  folk 
who  know  scientifically  what  the  Hickman  species 
represents,  innocents  who  can  only  wonder,  hardened 
people  who  would  smirk,  sensitive  people  such  as 
expectant  mothers  whose  reactions  might  be  perilous, 
young,  old,  sane,  insane,  sensible,  silly  and  so  forth 
through  the  ranks  of  society.  When  one  begins  to 
analyze  the  responsibility  of  such  publication  the  ques¬ 
tion  becomes  grave  indeed. 

In  Washington  the  Evening  Star  ran  a  notice 
addressed  to  readers,  as  follows:  “Note — Certain  de¬ 
tails  of  the  Hickman  confession  which  have  today  been 
made  public  are  omitted  from  the  report  as  printed 
in  the  Star.  This  policy  will  be  continued  on  the 
basis  that,  with  the  criminal  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
the  obligations  of  a  family  newspaper  are  fully  dis¬ 
charged  w+ien  it  prints  the  legitimate  news  and  omits 
the  revolting  incidents  to  an  unspeakable  crime.” 

It  is  an  interesting  sidelight  that  Washington  Daily 
Nezos  picked  up  the  Star’s  note  in  a  lead  editorial  and 
made  the  comment :  “The  Daily  News,  having  fol¬ 
lowed  this  same  policy  from  the  first,  is  pleased  to 
say  ‘Amen’  to  the  Star’s  announcement.” 

It  is,  of  course,  always  a  question  where  the  line 
shall  be  drawn  between  what  is  fit  or  unfit  for  pub¬ 
lication.  There  can  be  no  arbitrary  general  rule,  in 
our  opinion.  Policy  must  be  dictated  by  the  conscience 
of  individual  editors.  Every  story  must  be  judged 
on  its  own  merits.  Each  day  brings  forth  its  unique 
problem.  In  the  broad  sense  the  American  editor 
strives  to  tell  in  decent  terms  what  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  of  the  facts  of  life,  both  pleasant  and 
unpleasant.  There  are  automatic  penalties  for  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  canons  of  decency,  economic  and  other¬ 
wise.  There  are  also  inevitable  penalties,  economic 
and  otherwise,  for  cowardly  failure  to  print  the  news 
readers  deserve  for  their  pennies.  Editors  who  are 
grounded  in  the  habits  of  gentlemen  and  go  about 
their  business  with  professional  spirit  usually  are  able 
to  find  the  line  that  bounds  what  may  and  what  may 
not  be  said  in  print. 


How  well  zee  remember  the  Nezvsboy’s  Greet¬ 
ing,  all  in  gay  lithograph  colors,  and  with  some 
stirring  verse  such  as 

Christmas  is  coming. 

The  turkey  is  fat; 

Please  drop  a  coin 
In  the  newboy’s  hat. 

BRAVE  EDITORSHIP 

HE  way  of  the  courageous  editor  is  as  perilous 
as  ever  in  this  country.  A  dynamite  bomb, 
planted  in  the  dark,  is  the  bootleggers’  answer 
to  the  expose  of  the  Scranton  Sun  of  rampant  vice 
and  crime  in  the  anthracite  region.  Exactly  the  same 
vicious  psychology  lies  behind  this  incident  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  assassination  of  Don  Mellett  at  Canton, 
shot  in  the  back  by  dollar-lusting  barbarians,  fearful 
of  his  truth  when  they  did  not  fear  legal  authority. 
The  American  editor  understands  that  to  attack 
criminal  conditions  as  they  exist  in  his  own  com¬ 
munity,  in  plain  terms  advising  the  people  of  such 
(pernicious  influences,  is  to  take  his  life  in  his  hands. 
He  accepts  the  hazards  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

The  Scranton  bomb  outrage,  regrettable  as  were 
the  immediate  consequences,  nevertheless  is  another 
proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  modem  daily  press.  It 
is  another  stinging  reply  to  the  crew  of  cynical  ma¬ 
gazine  critics  who  wail  that  the  daily  press  has 
degenerated  into  mere  money-making,  editors  lazily 
printing  innocuous  service  material  while  neglecting 
local  causes  that  might  flare  back.  From  week  to 
week  Editor  &  Pubusher  reflects  in  its  news  columns 
press  righteousness  which,  we  believe,  compares  favor¬ 
ably  with  that  of  previous  generations.  In  behalf  of 
the  fraternity  we  salute  W.  J.  Pattison  and  Mark  K. 
Edgar  and  their  staff — obviously  ]  they  are  at  work 
for  their  people.  ■  " . 


If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and 
violent  perverting  of  judgment  and  justice  in  a 
province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter:  for  He  that 
is  higher  than  the  highest  regardeth;  and  there 
be  higher  than  they. — Ecclesiastes,  V;  8. 


BOOTH  FOUNDATION 

THER  columns  of  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  record  the  news  concerning  the  inspiring 
philanthropy  of  George  G.  Booth  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family.  It  strikes  a  new  note  in  the  scale 
of  American  culture.  It  comes  like  a  brilliant  ray  of 
sunshine  from  the  mists  of  the  materialistic  age.  Only 
the  comparatively  few  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
association  with  Mr.  Booth  can  quite  appreciate  its 
true  meaning.  Truth,  beauty  and  justice  are  his  well- 
worn  shrines.  It  is  in  no  wise  astonishing  that  he 
should  wish  to  lay  his  fortune  there,  willing  to  leave 
the  world  as  poor  as  when  he  entered  it.  Such  is  this 
man’s  devotion  to  the  aesthetic  objects  that  have 
thrilled  his  life  action  and  made  him  unique  in  his 
generation.  Such  is  the  devotion  of  his  wife  and  their 
children,  responsive  to  the  same  idealism. 

One  remembers  Mr.  Booth  in  the  shabby,  old 
Detroit  News  plant  on  Shelby  Street,  at  the  corner  of 
the  alley,  when  many  years  ago  he  became  its  general 
manager  at  the  then  princely  wage  of  $40.  per  week. 
The  newspaper  was  a  moderate  financial  success.  It 
had  really  outgrown  its  home  and  Mr.  Booth  would 
have  built  a  new'  plant  for  it,  but  James  E.  Scripps 
had  seen  it  grow  from  small  beginnings  in  those  walls 
and  resisted  a  change.  So  the  new  manager  literally 
tore  the  linings  from  the  walls  and  made  the  plant 
habitable,  even  pleasantly  efficient.  He  was  in  every 
department,  editorial,  composing  room,  press  room, 
circulation,  business  office,  his  head  bent  in  concen¬ 
trated  thought,  his  feet  taking  60-inch  steps.  The 
spirit  of  the  man  in  later  years  erected  the  finest,  most 
efficient,  most  beautiful  newspapier  office  in  the  world, 
show-place  of  Detroit  and  pride  of  American  journal¬ 
ism.  Every  number  of  the  News  reflected  the  ex¬ 
emplary  character  of  the  man  and  the  newspaper  took 
its  place  in  national  life.  Through  his  genius  the 
scheme  of  mechanical  production  of  this  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  became  a  model  in  the  industry. 
Detroit  News  would  have  offered  to  the  average  man 
abundant  outlet  for  qualities  of  mind  and  soul,  but 
Mr.  Booth  had  time  for  a  full  private  life  and  cultural 
development.  He  had  time,  for  instance,  to  paint  a 
landscape  or  work  on  the  design  of  a  garden,  or  an 
iron  gate,  or  a  structure  on  his  beautiful  Cranford 
estate,  which  is  now  to  be  the  seat  of  a  foundation 
w'here  youth  may  learn  to  reach  its  arms  upward 
toward  the  same  stars  of  beauty,  truth  and  justice 
that  have  so  long  guided  the  founder.  Those  who 
know  George  G.  Booth  will  understand  his  emotion  as 
he  makes  this  plan  for  future  generations  and  with 
what  intensity  he  will  feel  that  the  discovery  of  one 
great  painter,  one  wonderful  architect,  one  true 
philosopher,  one  noble  jurist  among  those  who  come 
to  study  under  the  roofs  he  will  provide  would  a 
thousand  times  justify  the  material  sacrifice. 

The  American  newspaper  profession  has  reason  for 
pride  in  the  Booth  Foundation,  wrought  from  one  of 
the  great  journalistic  successes  of  modern  times.  The 
friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  Booth  have  reason 
for  new  pride  in  him,  faithful  servitor  of  ideals  cal¬ 
culated  to  lift  men’s  eyes  from  the  ground.  • 


Ability  to  quote  a  net  paid  figure  fust  an  edge 
higher  than  a  competitor's  often  turns  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  linage  supremacy  but  is  not  necessarily 
economic  either  from  the  standpoint  of  buyer 
or  seller  of  space.  Hozvever,  a  newspaper  that 
does  not  strive  for  the  circulation  lead  is  like 
a  man  zvithout  nomud  ambition. 


I  A  E 

OH,  CHEER  UP! 

EVENT Y-FOUR  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis 
lies  Crawford  County,  Missouri.  It  is  not  a 
thickly  populated  community  and  its  chief  in¬ 
dustries  are  agricultural.  In  the  town  of  Bourbon,  in 
one  section  of  the  county,  Eldon  Hopkins  runs  a 
weekly  newspaper  called  the  Standard,  gathering  the 
news,  setting  the  type,  pulling  the  copies  from  the 
press,  mailing  them  and  performing  many  other  duties 
known  only  to  the  publisher  of  a  country  paper. 

Twenty-one  miles  from  Bourbon  lies  the  town  of 
Steelville,  where  Alexander  Hopkins  runs  a  weekly 
called  Crazvford  Mirror,  also  gathering  the  news,  set¬ 
ting  the  type,  pulling  the  copies  from  the  press,  mail¬ 
ing  them  and  performing  many  other  duties  known 
only  to  the  publisher  of  a  country  paper. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Eldon  heard  that  Alexander  was 
ill,  suffering  from  pleurisy,  and  naturally  knew  that 
work  in  the  Mirror  office  was  at  a  standstill.  Eldon 
speeded  up  his  w'ork  and  by  doing  a  24-hour  trick  was 
able  to  put  his  own  newspaper  to  press  a  day  ahead 
of  time.  Running  over  to  Steelville  he  gathered  the 
new’s,  set  the  type  and  put  the  Mirror  to  press.  He 
worked  all  day  and  all  night,  and  the  Mirror  came  out 
on  time.  Alexander  thanked  his  brother  editor  and 
said  he  believed  he  would  be  able  to  get  back  to  office 
the  next  week.  But  when  the  middle  of  next  week 
came  Alexander  was  still  unable  to  work  and  Eldon 
again  “doubled  in  brass,”  doing  two  twenty-four-hour 
stunts.  Besides  editing  and  printing  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  Eldon  turned  out  all  the  job  work  of  both 
plants  that  customers  were  demanding. 

In  an  issue  of  the  Crawford  Mirror  that  has  just 
reached  Editor  &  Publisher  office  we  notice  that 
Alexander  has  fully  recovered  his  health,  is  back  on 
the  job  and  has  publicly  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
the  lift  so  generously  given  by  Eldon.  “The  Mirror 
has  never  missed  an  issue  in  55  years,”  he  says. 
“Thanks  to  Eldon  for  the  last  two  issues.” 

For  our  part  we  like  to  start  the  new  year  in  the 
knowledge  and  the  hope  of  this  minor  incident  in  the 
newspaper  life  of  our  country. 


The  best  known  scandals  in  modern  Anurican 
life,  concerning  prominent  men  and  conspicuous 
women,  have  nezvr  been  published  in  any  news¬ 
paper,  but  zvere  broadcast  by  whispering  lips  and 
most  of  them  nez’er  happened. 

THE  BOY’S  CHANCE 

OUNG  BILL  WHITE  of  Emporia,  Kansas, 
got  a  Christmas  present  from  his  dad  which 
was  jolly  worth  while.  It  was  a  new  job, 
nothing  less  than  assistant  editor  of  the  Gazette. 
Think,  fellows,  of  being  assistant  to  William  Allen 
White!  The  “thrill  that  comes  once  in  a  lifetime" 
must  have  trickled  up  and  down  young  Bill’s  spine 
last  week  when  he  arrived  at  the  office  and  was  shown 
to  his  lew  desk.  He  proposes  to  show  ’em  how. 
Young  folks  with  such  ambitions  often  succeed,  sur¬ 
prising  everyone. 

Nothing  is  more  inspiring  than  news  that  some  one 
has  given  a  boy  a  chance,  particularly  when  the  way 
is  up  the  glorious  editorial  ladder  and  is  well  deserved. 
Editor  White  says  that  young  Bill’s  promotion  is 
well  deserved.  We  quote  the  father’s  proud  words: 
“The  boy  was  cradled  in  the  waste-basket  of  the 
Gazette  office  while  his  mother  worked  on  the  paper; 
he  carried  a  route,  worked  in  the  back  office  and 
served  an  apprenticeship.  Since  his  return  from  Har¬ 
vard,  where  he  was  graduated,  young  Bill  has 
walked  on  porches  and  knocked  at  doors  soliciting 
subscriptions,  has  sold  advertising  and  has  handled 
crime  news.  He  covered  a  local  run,  worked  on  the 
telegraph  desk  and  has  written  many  editorials  that 
other  editors  have  credited  to  his  father.  He  is  a 
good  boy  and  has  won  his  right  to  the  job.” 

Congratulations  and  well  wishes,  say  we,  and  offer 
this  suggestion:  Study  the  old  man’s  style.  Bill;  we 
need  to  have  it  perpetuated  in  this  country. 


An  astonishing  amount  of  news  space  is  oc¬ 
cupied  day  by  day  by  trivial  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  persons  nobody  knows  or  would  zxiant 
to  know.  -  ^ — 
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PERSONAL 


HENKI  GAGNON,  managing  director  .  Kucioipii  .\i.  tiennicK,  lormeriy  aaver-  J-  from  copy  boy  to  publisher — Eiarl 
of  Lc  Soldi,  of  Quebec,  has  been  in-  t'sing  manager  pf  the  If  afcrniiry  (Coim.)  Waldron,  who  holds  the  latter  post 
vested  with  the  order  of  the  Chevalier  of  I’^’oipcrut,  has  joined  the  U  aterbury  Re-  the  Albany 


nected  with  the  promotion  department  of 
the  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  left 
the  Herald  Tribune  to  become  promotion 
manager  with  the  Row^roft  Press,  Inc. 

Rudolph  M.  Hennick,  formerly  adver- 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


'T'WENTV  years  a  newspaperman — 
from  copy  boy  to  publisher — Earl 


vested  with  the  order  of  the  Chevalier  of  l^^'inocrat,  has  joined  the  lYalerbury  Ke- 
the  Legion  of  Honor  by  Baron  de  Hi^ltean  aiid  American  as  advertising 
Vitrolles,  consul-general  for  France.  The  Henmck  has  been  in  the 

investiture  was  a  private  affair  in  the  advertising  field  in  Connecticut  since  the 
course  of  a  dinner  which  the  representa-  "’“*’>  ’i}  aterbury,  and  with  the  Bridgc- 
tive  of  France  gave  to  Mr.  Gagnon,  fort  Star  and  New  Hcn-en  Union. 

Dec.  23.  Several  years  ago  he  was  J.  R.  Henderson  has  resigned  as  busi- 


created  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  ness  manager  of  Montreal  Gacettc.  Mr. 


Gregoire  le  Grand,  a  papal  decoration.  Henderson  was  a  director  of  the  Gazette 


William  Randolph  Hearst  left  New  Printing  Company. 


York  for  his  San  Simeon,  Cal.,  ranch 
the  day  after  Christmas. 


L.  S.  Straughn,  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Shaiintee  (Okla.)  News  and  Mrs. 


Col.  R.  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Straughn  are  parents  of  a  son,  Robert  L. 
Chicago  Tribune,  was  the  principal  Straughn. 


speaker  at  the  banquet  of  the  advertising 
men  of  the  Tribune  at  the  Drake  hotel, 
Dec.  30.  The  dinner  was  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  attended  by  the  local  and  out 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


(N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  would 
rather  be  a  re¬ 
porter.  It  is  his 
fondest  ambition 
to  re-live  a  career 
as  scribe.  So  he 
revealed  at  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  de¬ 
partment  dinner 
which  he  gave  in 
honor  of  a  plucky 
photographer  and 
reporter  who 
scored  a  beat  for 
E.  W.  Wald.om  The  Times- 
L’liion.” 

.^s  publisher  Mr.  Waldron  is  better 


meeting  of  the  Iribune  advertising  de-  ALLAN  T.  HOLCOMB,  formerly  .  . , 

partment,  attended  by  the  local  and  out  head  of  the  New  York  Herald  publisher  Mr.  Waldron  is  better 

of  town_  rnembers  of  the  staff.  Col.  Tribune  copy  desk,  and  more  recently  on  ^  writer  than  as  a  talker.  He 

McCormicks  speech  was  broadcast  over  the  staff  of  copy  readers,  sailed  from  Prepares  most  of  the  Times-Union  pro- 
WGN,  the  Chicago  Tribune  station.  \evv  York  at  midnight,  Jan  6,  w'ith  Mrs.  ads  and  has  won  considerable 

S.  E.  Tliomason,  publisher  of  the  Holcomb,  on  board  the  S.  S.  Resolute  for  comment  on  a  tribute  to  the^^  Uvo  staff 

Tampa  Tribune  and  the  Greensboro  a  four  and  a  half  months’  cruise  around  Covering  A  Story,  m  which 

(S.C  )  Record  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  world.  cites  the  use  of  an  airplane  m  model 

spent  the  Christmas  holidays  at  their  Harold  C.  Andrews,  formerly  with  the  news-^thering  as  just  incidental  in  the 

Seeley  avenue  home  in  Chicago  which  Oes  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  later  u:.  *1,. 

they  have  maintamed  since  their  removal  ^ith  the  United  News  in  Chicago  and  „  j  ‘  .< 

to  Tampa.  Mr.  Tlwmason  was  formerly  Kansas  Citv,  has  been  named  director  of  'yu®  •* 

business  manager  of  the  C/iicogo  rn/mm-.  public  relations  for  the  Chicago  Motor  aus^st  city  editor,  —he  lasted  on  the  ci^ 

Senior  Publisher  William  J.  Kline,  of  Coach  Company.  T  August.  Tlw 

the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Re-  s  Tames  Naples  formerly  political 

cordn  and  Daily  D^’oerat,  accompanied  writer^  of  the  Blffalo  Courier  aS  Ex-  partiS^nr^nd  tha?  he’ had^litterdLSe 

for^fhe'iSnd  appointed  secretary  of  L  energies  to  the  advertfsin^  field  And 

tor  tne  isiana  oi  Jamaica,  slopping  at  the  commissioner  of  public  works  in  the 

Havana,  en  route.  After  passing  a  couple  new  Buffalo  city  government.  ?  -  ®  ^  u 

of  months  in  Jamaica  they  will  visit  Corbin  Patrick  has  been  transferred  °  publisher  But  he  still 

Panama  returning  to  New  York  ^oril  r  ®  ^  atrick  has  Decn  transterred  wants  to  be  a  reporter  and  go  out  on  an 

.  B  *  P  from  the  sports  department  to  music  assignment. 

^  .  editor,  Indianapolis  Star.  _ 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the  r,.  :  •  *1,..  - - - 

^  Parker  is  the  new  managing  _  _ 


Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald.  Portland  -t,-  r. 

Smia,  ,„d  ly.ME.pre,;.  t 


has  been  appointed  regional  director  in  {4,  Jeh  the  ^wspap^^^^^ 
the  .  corporation  to  raise  $1,000,000  in 


editor  of  the  La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-  reporter  for  the 

.4rgus,  succeeding  Ray  E.  Smith,  who  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Obsertvr,  has  resigned. 


John  R.  Estle,  of  the  Ballston  Spa, 


^  ,  ,  Julian,  reporter,  succeeds  Parker  as  city  N.  Y.,  staff  of  (he  Saratoga  Springs 

ural,  commeraal  and  ^^^or.  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian.  and  Mrs.  Estle.  re- 

mt^disast'e’’rous  S  ’  Don  J.  Kirkley,  telegraph  editor  of  the  turned  Monday  from  a  week’s  vacation  at 


credit  for  agricultural,  commercial  a 
industrial  establishments  in  Vermo; 
damaged  in  the  recent  disasterous  flood 


Tv T  .  r;  h  hari^  Plattsburgh.  N.  Y. 

W.C.  Lusk,  for  the  last  25  >  ears  editor  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gasette  as  Harper  Leech,  financial  editor  of  the 

li,  r.,  general  assignment  man.  Chicago  Tribune,  was  principal  speaker 

Dakotan,  <h  the  Mayo  Hospital,  Howard  L  W'hite  society  editor  of  the  Thursday  evening  banquet  of  the 

Rochester,  Minn.,  undergoing  treatment  V' ^  r.  W  A  Sheaffer  Pen  Comnanv  sales  force 

of  his  left  leg  in  the  hone  of  forestalling  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Grafton  •  .f'-  ^"eaiier  ren  i..x>mpanv  saies  lorce 

01  ms  leit  leg  in  tne  nope  ot  lorestaiiing  wiirox  assistant  managing  editor  are  >u  ht.  Madison,  la.,  last  week,  addressing 

amputation.  Lusk  was  injured  m  an  p-  'vncox,  assistant  managing  eaitor,  are  of  the  sales  force  unon  thi 

automobile  accident  last  fall  Miami  for  a  week  as  guests  of  the  luit  memDcrs  01  ine  sales  lorce  upon  tne 

automobile  accident  last  tall  business  outlook  for  1928. 

.  office  on  Monday,  Jan.  9,  and  Mr.  White  Guy  E.  Temple,  former  city  editor  of 

•  A?  accom-  ,be  Gale.iburg  (Ill.)  Evening  Mail,  re- 

pamed  by  Mrs.  Jessup  left  in  D^ember  ^  Tillinghast  formerly  managing  cently  merged  with  the  Republican- 
on  a  vacation  cruise  to  South  America  ruiingnasi,  lormeny  nwiagnig  0  •  .  u  f^rtneH  association  -«.ith 

and  the  Southern  Seas  The  trin  cele-  editor  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  has  tormed  association  with 

ana  the  itoutnern  oea.s.  me  trip  ceie  rr  ..  has  ioined  the  r/ior/of/e  CN  CT  Ervin  D.  Powell  of  Monmouth  in  a 

brates  their  3oth  wedding  anraversary.  joined  tne  Luarione  bolesale  athletic  comnanv  in  Moline 

They  will  return  in  the  spring.  Observer  copy  desk.  wholesale  amietic  company  in  Moiine, 

Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Harper,  wife  of  the 


John  G.  Alden  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 


mobile  accident  a  few  days  ago.  ahort  y  arns  01  y  aentmp 

Frank  E.  Marley,  for  35  years  editor  ^  prominent  yatc  smen 
and  owner  of  the  Batcnna  (Ill.)  Weekly 
Herald,  retired  from  active  business  last  j 

week.  His  nephew,  Bert  H.  Smith,  who  U/v^/v  jU/ytai 

for  18  years  has  been  assextiated  with  MA|  O  raOw 

his  uncle,  succeeds  him  as  publisher.  lllUI  L  IlLf" 

Thomas  D.  Wcxxls,  editor  of  the  wTTivTrw  bti 

Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Observer,  WIINlii  Kll 

spoke  recently  before  the  Fredonia  starting  off  lik^ 

(N.  Y.)  Rotary  Club,  on  the  value  of  early  buyers:  1 

newspaper  advertising.  He  was  intro-  Heliibia  Rerori 

duced  by  Arthur  E.  Towne,  editor  of  rr  J  j 

the  Fredonia  Censor.  loledo  limes. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


More  News  from  McNaught  Syndicate! 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OITICE 


W.  LeFEVRE,  for  several  years 
*  associated  with  the  Atlanta  Geor¬ 
gian  and  Sunday  American  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-F.xaminer  and  American, 
lias  been  added  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Ution,  Hearst  paper,  as  copy  writer.  He 
recently  resigned  a  position  as  advertising 
•manager  of  the  Fern  Furniture  Syndicate. 

J-  W.  Jones  has  resigned  his  place 
wth  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Evening  World  and  has 
returned  to  Eugene. 

_  Finney  Donaldson,  formerly  promo- 
^  manager  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  who  has  recently  been  con- 


WINDY  RILEY,  the  new  comic  strip  by  Ken  Kling,  is 
starting  off  like  a  sensation.  These  papers  are  among  the 
early  buyers:  Baltimore  Sun.  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Pbila- 
(1el()bia  Record.  Louisville  Herald-Post.  Omaha  Bee-News, 
Toledo  Times,  St.  Louis  Times,  New  Orleans  Item.  It’s  a 
funny  comic!  _ 


JULIA  BOYD,  who  does  Fashionable  Folk  daily,  is  sketch¬ 
ing  the  fashionable  women  at  the  winter  resorts.  She  goes 
wherever  wearers  of  stylish  clothes  go,  and  she  sketches  the 
clothes  on  real  women — not  wax  figures. 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  recently  printed  special  letter¬ 
head  for  its  own  use,  with  a  clever  over-print  announcing 
that  Bungle  Family  comic  and  O.  O.  McIntyre  are  now  run¬ 
ning  in  that  newspaper. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt. 
Pretident 


TIMES  BUILDING. 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHAmLBS  V.  McAdam, 
VJcfrPresident 


LUCILLE 
VAN  SLYKE 


{ 


edi4V  of”the"lF4f/4’i4frtn ’rhuW  Herald  sporting  staff,  is  the  author  of  a  Fowler  of  the  sporting  staff 

^tor  ot  tne  tVashington  Court  House  •  .  .  ..  stories  fn  the  Herald  on  c)i  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Evening  Tran- 

0.)  Herald,  was  badly  hurt  m  an  auto-  furies  01  daily  swnes  m  tne  neraia  on  conducting  a  column  ’’Shots  at 

mobile  accident  a  few  davs  airo.  Short  Yarns  of  Yachting,”  as  told  to  him  »s  conducting  a  column,  Shots  at 


In  a  Weekly 
SHORT  STORIAL 


Combining 
Short  Story  Sparkle 
with 

Serial  Pull 
Short  Story  Speed 
with 

Serial  Staying  Power 


Each  Week 
A  COMPLETE 
SHORT  STORY 
of  from  2,000  to  3,000 
words  —  with  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  characters 


Illustrated  by 

Armstrong  Sperry 


Young  Love,  Married  j 
Life,  Humor  and  Zest  { 


In  the  Feud  between 
Y  ounger  and  Older 
Generations  in  a  Once- 
Solemn  Town 


Ask  for  Samples  and 
Terms 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 


Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Aesociate 


150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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the  Net,”  on  items  of  interest  to  the 
hockey  fans. 

Robert  G.  Tucker,  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  left  Saturday  for 
San  Francisco,  where  he  will  spend  the 
winter.  Vilas  J.  Boyle,  assistant  dramatic 
editor,  will  have  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  during  his  absence  and  Leo  Freid, 
Richard  P.  Overmyer  and  Frank  J. 
Prince  will  handle  Mr.  Tucker’s  work 
as  Indianapolis  representative  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Thomas  E.  Regan,  copy  editor  on  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  returned  to  work  this 
week  after  a  month’s  illness. 

Ward  Morehouse,  who  conducts  the 
eolumn  “Broadway  after  Dark’’  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  has  just  sold  a  play 
called  “Gentlemen  of  the  Press’’  to  Jack- 
son  &  Kraft,  producers.  The  play  is 
now  in  rehearsal. 

Alban  A.  Dube,  court  reporter  for  the 
L’Indcpcndant,  the  French  daily  news¬ 
paper  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Fall  Rher  Herald  Nev.'s.  Napoleon 
Masse,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Fall 
Rk'er  Herald  several  years  ago,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Independant. 

G.  E.  Hatcher  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Texarkana  Gazette. 

Constantine  Messelonghitis,  of  the 
Sunday  second  news  section  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  recover¬ 
ing  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  from  an 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

Charles  Marthe,  of  the  New  York 
World,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

John  Kelly,  member  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial  staff,  and  dean  of  Chi¬ 
cago  police  reporters,  is  recuperating 
from  a  nervous  breakdown  at  his  home. 
He  expects  to  return  to  work  within  a 
short  time. 

Clement  B.  Hallam,  city  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Journal,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Municipal 
Golf  and  Tennis  .Association  of  Wil¬ 
mington  for  the  ensuing  year. 

MARRIED 

WHITNEY  BOLTON,  staff  member 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
lo  Frances  Schiff,  formerly  cross-word 
puzzle  editor  for  the  same  paper,  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Schiff,  390  Riverside  Drive 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  Jan.  5. 

Leonard  H.  Arnold,  of  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  to  Miss  Feam 
Newman  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Dec.  22. 

Carmine  J.  Maisano,  a  member  of  the 
state  staff  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  the  Evening  Bulletin,  to 
Miss  Anona  Donovan,  Dec.  26,  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Paul  Simmons,  formerly  of  the  staff, 
Greenz'ille  (S.  C.)  Newts,  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Cliisholm,  of  Gibson,  N.  C.,  Dec. 
31.  Mr.  Sim.mons  some  months  ago 
joined  the  staff  of  tlie  Charlotte  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Samuel  Kuesthardt,  publisher  of  the 
Port  Clinton  (O.)  Times,  to  Mrs.  Katie 
M.  Stamper  of  Rome,  Ga.,  this  week. 

Miss  Mabel  Tatford,  of  the  Bridge- 
burg  (Ont.)  Reviczv,  to  Bruce  Beattie, 
of  that  city,  recently. 

Henry  D.  Edmonds,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  circulation  detriment  of  the  Long- 
viei’j  (Wash.)  Daily  Nezvs,  to  Miss  La- 
vena  Mitchell,  recently. 

Carroll  Eugene  Pellissier,  Boston 
newspaper  man,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Wes¬ 
ton,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Hollis,  the  latter  a  former  professor  at 
Yale  University,  in  Boston,  Dec.  31. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ANDERSON  (Ind.)  DAILY  BUL- 
LETIN  special  section  on  opening 
of  John  Garrett  Company  Super- Service 
station  for  automobilists,  Dec.  15. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  18-page 
Christmas  Time  in  the  Churches  edition, 
edited  by  Marion  Gillespie  Perkins,  Dec. 
24. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Evening 
Kew’s,  40-page  edition,  in  connection  with 


the  opening  of  the  Hotel  Ojibway,  Satur¬ 
day,  Dec.  31.  The  edition  carri^  3,985 
inches  of  advertising,  all  but  48  inches  of 
which  was  local  and  largely  devoted  to 
the  hotel. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  snecial  New  Year’s  baby  editions, 
Dec.  27. 

Anacortes  (Wash.)  American,  annual 
Industrial  and  Holiday  edition,  Dec.  15. 

Indianapolis  Star,  48-page  annual  Year 
End  edition,  Dec.  31. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe,  40-page 
New  Year  Number,  Dec.  31. 

H’orccstcr  (Mass.)  Evening  Posi, 
tabloid  baby  edition,  Dec.  29. 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard,  Christmas 
Greetings  edition,  Dec.  24. 

Allentozon  (Fa.)  Chronicle  S'  News, 
60-page  New'  Year’s  Progress  edition, 
Jan.  2. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

TJERBERT  BARKER,  formerly  in  the 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
in  New  York. 

C.  F.  Bertelli,  special  Paris  contributor 
of  Universal  Service,  has  returned  to 
France  after  a  visit  to  this  country. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Members  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Press  Club,  were  guests  of  the 
Fred  A.  Odenbach  restaurant  in  that  city 
at  a  Christmas  dinner.  Acts  from 
Rochester  theaters  provided  entertain¬ 
ment.  John  B.  Mullaney  is  president  of 
the  club. 

Annual  Ohio  netvspaper  show  will  be 
held  Jan.  26-27  in  connection  with  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Buckeye 
Press  Associ.^tion.  Exhibits  will  in¬ 
clude  weekly,  semi-weekly  and  bi-weekly 
papers.  Four  silver  loving  cups  will  be 
given. 

Members  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Ad  Club,  contributed  $557  as  a  Christmas 
offering  for  patients  in  the  Monroe 
County  Tuberculosis  Sanitorium,  near 
that  city. 

.\  New  Year’s  Message  on  “What  the 
Church  has  to  offer  to  men”  was  issued 
Jan.  2  by  100  leading  American  clergy¬ 
men,  representing  the  Church  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association.  The  clergy¬ 
men  whose  names  were  signed  to  the 
message  were  selected  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Stelzle,  president  of  the  Church 
Advertising  Department. 

Newspaper  proprietors,  editors  and 
correspondents  from  all  over  Canada 
have  been  invited  to  attend  a  banquet  to 
be  given  in  the  Montreal  Press  Club, 
Jan.  16,  by  the  newspapermen  of  Mon¬ 
treal  to  Hon.  Richard  B.  Bennett,  re¬ 
cently  elected  leader  of  the  conservative 
party  in  the  Dominion  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

Group  two  of  the  Oklahoma  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  will  meet  in  Wood¬ 
ward  Jan.  20  and  21  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Thirty-five  editors  are  expected. 
G.  C.  Lawrence,  publisher  of  the  Wood- 
zvard  Daily  Press,  will  be  host. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

ATANKATO  (Minn.)  FREE  PRESS 
recently  adopted  the  Ideal  news 
face.  This,  with  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  head  letter,  completes  the  changes 
commenced  some  months  ago,  including 
the  complete  remodeling  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  the  installation  of  a  28-page 
G^s  press. 

SUSPENSIONS 

(^LERMONT  (la.)  ENTERPRISE, 
published  for  23  years,  last  week  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  D.  W.  Strauch,  World 
War  veteran  and  editor,  announcing  that 
the  subscription  list  would  be  taken  over 
by  his  brother,  who  is  publisher  of  the 
Elgin  Echo. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

P.  WILLIAMS,  formerly  manager 
”  *  of  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times- 
News,  recently  bought  the  Paris  (Tenn.) 
Post-Intelligencer. 


Robert  E.  Gay,  publisher  of  the  Har¬ 
rington  (Wash.)  Citizen,  has  purchased 
the  Prosser  (Wash.)  Record-Bulletin. 

Sale  of  the  Altus  Publishing  Company, 
(publishers  of  the  Altus  (Okla.)  Times- 
Democrat  and  the  Blair  Messenger  to 
residents  of  Altus  is  announced  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Duncan  of  San  Antonio. 
Stockholders  of  the  company  now  are: 
E.  L.  Garnett.  John  Murray,  T.  M. 
Robinson,  Lon  C.  Gibbons,  C.  (3.  Henry, 
Buff  Burtis,  Harry  Wimberly  and  Hutton 
Bellah.  E.  L.  Garnett  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  succeeding  Duncan.  Mr.  Bellah  con¬ 
tinues  as  editor. 

ALTOONA  REPORTERS 
GREET  NEWS  SOURCES 

Take  Leaf  from  Business  Office  Book 

in  Expressing  Appreciation  of  Co¬ 
operation  Throughout 
Year 

Members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Altooiui  (Pa.)  Tribune,  found  ready 
reception  for  a  unique  season  greeting 
card  mailed  just  before  Christmas. 

.\  facsimile  of  the  first  page  of  the 
Tribune  of  December  20,  was  taken, 
photos  of  the  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  arranged  about  the  facsimile, 
“Christmas  Greetings”  streamered  above 
the  logotype,  and  the  reproduction  taken 
on  light  card  board  6)4  by  8)4  inches. 

.A.t  a  staff  meeting  of  editorial  em¬ 
ployes,  a  desk  man  suggested  that  al¬ 
though  annually  business  departments 
issued  calendars,  greetings,  or  other 
forms  of  remembrances  from  the  paper, 
no  recognition  was  ever  given  persons 
uiKin  whom  the  news  gatherers  are 
forced  to  rely. 

The  idea  carried  out  was  adopted  be¬ 
cause  it  offered  a  means  of  extending 
greetings  directly  to  news  sources  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  staff  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  introduce  its  personnel. 

Since  Thomas  C.  Langdon  has  as¬ 
sumed  control  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  as  managing  editor,  by-line  writ¬ 
ing  has  become  the  vogue  on  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  readers  found  the  Christmas 
greeting  cards  a  ready  means  to  satisfy 
curiosity  as  to  the  appearance  of  persons 
writing  under  a  by-line. 

.\11  work  on  the  cards  was  done  in  the 
Tribune  plant,  photography,  engraving 
and  printing. 

Each  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
jiersonally  made  out  a  mailing  list  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  came  in  fre¬ 
quent  contact.  Nearly  500  cards  were 
mailed. 

JOINS  BRINCKERHOFF,  INC. 

Harry  Sebree,  formerly  with  the 
Ruthraff  &  Ryan  Advertising  Agency  in 
Chicago,  has  joined  Brinckerhoff,  Inc., 
Chicago  agency,  as  an  account  executive. 


JOHN  H.  PAYNE  RESIGNS 
FROM  HOUSTON  PRESS 

Will  Be  Succeeded  on  Scrippt-HowuJ 
Paper  by  Ward  C.  Maybom — Hat 
Guided  Business  Department 
for  Eight  Years 

John  Howard  Payne  on  Jan.  1  resigii«| 
as  business  manager  of  the  Houstm 
(Tex.)  Press,  a  position  which  he  has 


RELADERS’  REFERENCE 
SERVICE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Fourth 
Estate  Library  and  Topical 
Index  Available 
to  All 

A  S  the  service  station  of  news- 
paperdom  and  the  advertising 
field,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Fourth  Elstate  maintains  the  most 
extensive  library  ever  established 
in  the  realm  of  journalism.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  topical  index  of  all  sig¬ 
nificant  events  and  the  statistical 
records  published  through  the  year 
in  the  columns  of  this  journal, 
classified  according  to  various  in¬ 
terests,  alphahetically  arranged 
and  giving  dates  of  publication. 
All  readers  are  cordially  invited 
to  make  use  of  these  reference 
facilities.  Inquiries  addressed  to 
Service  Department,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  1700  Times  Bldg., 
New  York,  either  hy  letter  or  in 
person,  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion,  of  course  without  cost. 


John  H.  Payn*  Ward  C.  Maybou 

held  for  eight  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ward  C.  Mayborn,  general  business 
manager  of  the  Southwest  Group  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Payne’s  retire¬ 
ment  was  made  by  himself,  Dec.  31.  He 
was  formerly  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post.  In 
addition  to  handling  the  Press’s  business, 
during  the  past  eight  years  Mr.  Payne 
has  been  prominent  in  civic  affairs.  He 
initiated_  the  movement  which  took  the 
International  Advertising  Qubs  to  Hous¬ 
ton,  and  was  identified  with  the  Sales¬ 
manship,  Rotary  and  Advertising  Qubs. 

Mr.  Mayborn  has  been  on  various 
Scripps-Howard  posts  for  30  vears.  He 
supervised  the  erection  of  the  new  plant 
into  which  the  Press  is  moving.  He  will 
continue  to  direct  the  business  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Southwest  Group. 

CELEBRATES  20th  YEAR 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  cele¬ 
brated  its  twentieth  birthday,  Dec.  17,  by 
issuing  a  48-page  booklet,  handsomely 
bound  and  profusely  illustrated,  telling  of 
the  history  of  the  paper  and  its  present 
organization.  The  text  was  prepared  by 
Norman  J.  Radder,  associate  professor 
of  journalism  at  Indiana  University. 


The  headline  says :  “Qiicagoan  Killed 
by  L  Train.’’  Well,  that’s  news. — Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post. 

The  inevitable  has  come.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  at  Flint,  startled  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  horse,  ran  away  and 
crashed  into  a  post. — Detroit  News. 

That  Columbia  professor  who  says  long 
legs  indicate  brains  hasn’t  noticed  what 
awful  boners  the  stork  pulls. — El  Paso 
Herald. 

The  superrnan  of  the  future  will  be 
a  gent  who  is  just  sane  enough  to  do 
what  he  pleases,  and  not  quite  sane 
enough  to  get  convicted  for  it.— Jffl* 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

The  man  with  the  dual  personality 
never  gets  the  worst  one  hurt  in  a  traffic 
accident. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gasette. 

A  stadium  of  40,000  persons  watching 
two  dozen  men  at  play  presents  a  won¬ 
derful  picture  of  how  our  race  takes  its 
exercise. — Boston  Herald. 

The  Navy  recognizes  no  criticism  as 
constructive  except  that  which  calls  for 
the  building  of  additional  ships. — Norfolk 
V  irgmian-Pilot. 

Considering  the  bills  Congress  passes, 
those  never  reported  out  of  committee 
must  be  awful. — Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.) 
Commonwealth-Reporter. 


We  Assure  Our  Customers  That 
Cline  Reels  With  Automatic 
Electric  Tensions  Do  Not 
Infringe  Any  Patents 

Newspaper  publishers  and  others  have  been  receiving  from 
Kohler  Bros,  what  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Donald  A. 
Carter,  stating  that  the  Cline  Reel  with  strap  tension  is  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  Stone  reel  patent. 

This  is  obviously  sales  propaganda.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are: 

The  Cline  apparatus  referred  to  was  developed  and  put  on  the 
market  substantially  two  years  ago,  after  it  had  been  carefully 
considered  and  approved  as  non  ■  infringing  by  patent  counsel  for 
the  Cline  Company  and  the  Westinghouse  Company. 

U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  have  been  issued  to  the  Cline  Com¬ 
pany  on  this  apparatus. 

We  are  prepared  to  defend  our  position  in  Court  and  would 
welcome  an  early  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Responsible  patent  indemnity  guarantees  will  be  furnished 
purchasers  of  our  aj)paratus. 

Cline  Reels  with  Automatic  Electric  Tension  provide  for  ad¬ 
justment  of  tension  and  margin  from  the  press  level;  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  flying  paster  and  takes  up  considerably  less  space  than 
old  style  reels. 

In  use  in: 

Chicago  Tribune  Pittsburgh  Press 

Kansas  City  Star  New  York  News 

Des  Moines  Register  Tribune  Toledo  Blade 
Canton  Repository  Reading  Times 

On  order  for: 

Rochester  Times-Union  Toronto  Star 

Chicago  Evening  Post  Pittsburgh  Press 

And  others 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
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MEDICINE  COMPANY  INCREASES  1928 
ADVERTISING  BUDGET  20  PER  CENT 

90  Per  Cent  of  “S.  S.  S.”  Copy  Will  Go  to  Newspapers  As  in 
The  Past — Larger  Linage  and  Illustrated 
Copy  Scheduled 


TO  ADVERTISE  FISH 

Briti«h  Industry  May  Change  Names  of 
Some  Varieties 

The  British  fishing  industry  intends  to 
undertake  an  advertising  campaign 
further  to  popularize  fish.  The  British 
Government  Food  Council  has  suggested 
to  the  industry  that  alternative  and  more 


“LOVELORN”  WRITER 
BEGAN  WORK  AT  13 

Bertha  McCarty  Interviewed  Mary  Pick- 
ford  Dressed  VJp  in  Clothes  of 
Older  Sister — Now  with 
Lynn  Daily 


The  Swift  Specific  Company,  Atlanta,  effective  immediately.  The  media  will  in-  attractive  names  might  be  chosen  for  Bertha  J.  McCarty,  editor  of  the 
Ga.  will  increase  its  1928  advertising  elude  newspapers,  magazines,  including  varieties,  lesser-knowi^the  ^^.^n^an’s  page  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 

budeet  approximately  20  per  cent  over  the  trade  and  technical  press,,  and  outdoor  as  megrims,  do^sn,  f^i^gram  Ne7vs,  who  is  now  syndicating 

S  of  with  90  per  cent  of  the  advertising.  catfish,  monkfish  witches,  saithe  not  be-  her  advice  to  oj 

appropriation  to  be  spent  in  the  news-  “The  year  1928  will  see  an  active  and  very  attractive  to  prospective  pur-  ,  .  .  ^ ^  lovelorn  under 

_  healthy  production  program.”  stated  Mr.  .  -v,  I-  I  the  name  of  “El- 

Woodbridge.  “The  trade  will  be  bol-  hish  merchants  of  Fleet wo^  22  years  ' 
stered  in  the  coming  year  with  ample  ad-  decided  to  advertise  hake,  then 

vertising  and  merchandising  assistance  such  an  unpopular  hsh  that  hshermen  dm 
and  we  look  for  one  of  the  busiest  years  *tot  trouble  to  land  it.  Now  nearly  ^,0W 


of  our  experience.’ 


PRIZES  FOR  COPY 


tons  of  hake  are  landed  and  sold  in  the 
country  annually. 

Heads  Christian  Herald 


Bertha  J.  McCarty 


lovelorn  under 
the  name  of  “El- 
ise  Joy,”  began 
her  news  paper 
work  at  the  age 
of  13,  when  she 
obtained  and  sdd 
an  interview  with 
Mary  Pickford. 

Miss  McCarty, 
on  a  bet  with 
schoolmates, 
dressed  in  the 
clothes  of  an  older 
sister  and  ap¬ 
proached  Miss 
Pickford,  who 


Public  Utilities  to  Publish  500  Best  James  C  Penney,  millionaire  founder 
....  .  •  c"  ij  of  tlio  nation-wide  chain  of  stores  bear- 

ve  isemen  s  in  le  name,  has  accepted  the  presidency 

The  Public  Utilities  Advertising  .\sso-  of  the  Christian  Herald,  religious  weekly,  an  uiucr 

ciation,  Jackson.  Mich.,  has  inaugurated  published  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Eighth  bertha  J.  McCarty  sister  and  ap- 

a  Better  Copy  contest,  to  encourage  the  Street,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Parkes  '  * 

development  of  public  utility  advertising  Cadman.  minister  and  newspaper  syndi-  ,  .  ci  •  l  ^  ® 

and  to  give  recognition  to  outstanding  cate  writer,  and  Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  'v^!  foaking  a  film  in  Marblehead,  and 

advertisements.  The  contest  will  be  oper-  author  of  “In  His  Steps,”  are  associated  ^3™od  to  be  a  reporter  for  the  Bo^on 

ated  in  the  three  fields  of  public  utility  with  the  magazine  in  editorial  and  con-  Transcript.  After  getting  her  interview, 

rpfrp^htno  advertising— electricity,  gas,  and  trans-  tributing  capacities.  she  removed  her  hat  and  let  her  long 

X  Cfyci,t  itcuins  sa  portation.  _  curls  down  over  her  shoulders.  She  sold 

The  plan  contemplates  the  awarding  of  Tn.-lr  however,  and  won  her  bet. 

a  certificate  of  merit  for  the  best  adver-  Lioubie  irucK  in  K,oior  into  newspaper 

vT/HtN.—— a— tisement,  together  with  honorary  awards  General  Motors  Corporation  bought  work.  She  has  been  a  reporter  on  the 

for  second  and  third  places  in  each  of  double  truck  space  in  the  color  gravure  Boston  American  and  Globe,  and  has 

“"*****’ "^"’“  gy  d-g-pw  three  fields.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  section  of  the  Xew  York  World  Jan.  8  been  Lynn  correspondent  of  the  Tran- 

public  utility  companies  and  will  cover  to  advertise  in  color  Fisher  bodies  and  script. 

advertising  released  during  1927  and  the  the  new  Chevrolet.  According  to  J.  D.  Miss  McCarty  is  interested  in  various 

IT—jJid Una. .d ”  early  purt  of  1928,  up  to  a  date  to  be  Sullivan,  assistant  business  manager  of  sports,  and  in  particular,  is  an  enthusiastic 

r -  ^ - ^  announced  bv  the  committee.  The  win-  the  World,  this  is  the  first  time  an  ad-  automobilist. 

ning  advertisements,  with  500  others  vertiser  has  used  a  double  truck  in  news-  .  - 

chosen  from  among  those  submitted  will  paper  color  advertising.  WOMAN  IS  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

S  -jnjm  be  published  in  the  1928  edition  of  “500  - 

CrljJ  Reoresentative  Public  Utilitv  .\dvertise-  To  Advertise  Colorado  M:..  P-ti-IU  N.w  rk:,... 


•  w*  hr«d — lack  T 


krKk,red  char*  kf  okwit  •  Ire  boedn  at  S.S.  Na- 

builiwg  Tsn^fc  wJchwnwt  fhTSTw 


eathewonua*.  bwliM  Hren^k— aad  cle 

id  •  riaili  M  mmt  ttowblM, 


^  J.  _ -.--A  _  Comet  die  ciyiw  thru  dw  blood  tad  ^ 

Udasbs«au«  wth.tedblood  tsNao«;s  For  wmk  tbaa  IOOvoan!iS5.lMt  hoM  i 
iaec«fc>f  bed dwi seif  RVStaitmurtxbodT  tcM  «  rboiMi^  of  cms.  w  raMibad 


WOMAN  IS  PROMOTION  MANAGER 


Representative  Public  Utility  .\dvertise- 

y  .  .T7...  A.uidn..».»Ti.'-r-  •^‘^tits  to  be  issued  about  mid-year.  (...oioraao  me.,  a  new  organizaiion  ncram-cjcaminer  xjcecutive 

sr  -  composed  of  w’ell-known  business  men  Ar.^,  ,  «  .a  .  a 

SSS  Builds  Sturdy  Health  placing  ice  cream  copy  ^Colorado,  will  attempt  to  raise  $100,-  ^o^^red  two  con^wnts  in^he^it^ 
n-.  r  k  -  ^adTr“ti^l^Kate‘"‘■’^ 

One  of  the  S.S.S.  layouts  from  the  New  Corporation  Creating  All  Year  ««^vcru5c  uic^iaic^  promotion  manager  of  the  Chicago 

latest  series.  Advertiring  Maine  Potatoes  „ 

Although  a  journalistic  career  of  17 

papers,  as  heretofore,  according  to  J.  C.  Creating  a  year-a-round  ice  cream  ap-  The  Maine  Potato  Publicity  Bureau  years,  covering  every  phase  of  newspaper 
Bagrwell,  advertising  manager  for  the  peal”  is  the  theme  of  an  advertising  pro-  has  been  using  large  space  in  Boston  work,  reporting,  feature  writing,  adver- 
company,  who  has  issued  Series  A-2  of  gram  being  put  into  effect  this  winter  newspapers  recently  to  promote  sales  of  tising  and  publicity,  is  briiind  her.  Miss 

the  S.  S.  S.  advertising  under  date  of  by  the  General  Ice  Cream  Corporation,  the  Maine  product.  Mendelsohn  is  only  31  years  old.  Her 

Dec.  29.  with  headquarters  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  -  first  assignment  was  when  she  was  14 

“S.  S.  S.”  is  advertised  as  a  blood  The  schedule,  which  itemizes  more  than  Amoico  She  covered  a  story  for  a 

tonic  and  a  remedy  for  rheumatism,  40  newspapers  in  New  York  state,  began  ^  paper  in  Sydney,  Australia,  where  she 

pimples,  and  other  maladies.  More  than  with  a  blast  for  holiday  specialties  put  James  Post  has  been  appointed  adyer-  was  bom.  After  completing  her  educa- 
1,000  newspapers,  including  most  of  the  up  by  divisions  of  the  General  Ice  Cream  tising  director  of  the  Ampico  Piano  tion  Miss  Meirielsohn  worked  as  a  r^ 

largest  papers,  are  on  the  schedule,  ac-  Corporation.  Company,  New  York.  He  will  continue  porter  on  various  Sydney  dailies  until 

cording  to  Mr.  Bagwell.  The  General  corporation,  formed  dur-  operating  his  own  publicity  business,  five  years  ago  when  she  came  to  Amerka 

“Our  faith  in  the  pulling  power  of  the  ing  the  last  year  by  the  amalgamation  of  while  holding  the  new  position.  on  a  visit  and  decid^  to  remain. 

newspaper  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  several  units,  is  discussing  a  further  -  Since  coming  to  America  Miss  Mendel- 

continuous  use  of  newspaper  space  for  62  merger  with  the  Eastern  Dairies.  Inc.,  Mununrwear  Moves  sohn  has  been  advertising  manager  of  a 

years,”  said  Mr.  Bagwell.  The  new  sched-  largest  New  England  concern,  in  one  j  •  j  *  r  -u  large  clothing  manufacturer.  Nine 

ule,  he  explains,  is  the  product  of  his  de-  corporation,  with  capital  estimated  at  .  advertising  department  ot  the  ^go  she  entered  the  promotion (fc- 

partment’s  continuing  effort  to  refine  and  $20,000,000.  Publishers  are  already  real-  Munsingwear  Corporation  has  been  p^^tment  of  the  Herald  &  Examiner,  aM 
improve  its  layouts.  The  new  series  of  izing  added  revenue  in  copy  obtained  2?°'^  j  Minneapolis  to  CTiMga  promo- 

10  layouts  is  prepared  three  columns  from  individual  competing  companies  adwrtising  manager  now  is  John  J.  manager. 

wide  by  nine  inches  deep.  Conservative  which  heretofore  seldom  advertised  in  Rronenberg.  _ 

half-tone  illustrations  divide  the  space  newspapers.  The  general  copy  during  -  Recovers  from  Injury 

with  text,  approximately  evenly.  the  holiday  campaign  averaged  quarter  PRAISES  NEWSPAPERS  n#  r,  j  r.  ,a  .  r  j' 

Several  advertisements  are  along  the  pages.  .  _  ,  ¥"•  P^'^ence  P  Culbert,  of  the  edi- 

line  of  personal  talks  wffh  a  clear  corn-  EduesHond  Journal  Says  Sd  wL°^u^taS 

plexion  as  the  desirable  objective.  Others  Considering  Campaign  d  oaai-a_a_  rwnne,  wno  sustained  severe  m 

\  -  ..s  «  -s  _  _ S  _r _  I  iitriAc  CF»vprnl  oryz-s  MrHPti  chP  OTlS 


All  Colorado  Inc.,  a  new  organization 
composed  of  w-ell-loiown  business  men 
of  Colorado,  will  attempt  to  raise  $100,- 
000  annually  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
to  advertise  the  state. 

Advertising  Maine  Potatoes 


Miss  Estelle  Mendelsohn  New  Ckicsgo 
Herald-Examiner  Executive 

After  a  newspaper  career  that  has 
covered  two  continents  in  the  last  17 
years.  Miss  l^stelle  Mendelsohn  has  been 
made  promotion  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner. 

Although  a  journalistic  career  of  17 


The  Maine  Potato  Publicity  Bureau  years,  covering  every  phase  of  newspaper 


plexion  as  the  desirable  objective.  Others 
deal  with  rheumatism,  the  need  of  grow- 


Recovers  from  Injury 

PRAISES  NEWSPAPERS  p  ^^jbert.  of  the  edi- 

,  E.J  .  ■  t  1  ««  torial  department  of  the  New  York  Her- 

Editor  of  Educational  Journal  Says  Tribune,  who  sustained  severe  in- 


ing  children  for  blood  correctives,  stom-  .  Maine  bluel^rry  packers  are  consider-  American  journalism  is  largely  respon-  flow*!  in  tfie  street  by  a  passer^, 

ach  .rouble.  «c.  Te^taoniaU  ore  in-  |ng  an  advermms  ^  sible  for  the  freedom  of  .h„n|hLnio% 


Pre«R  Protect*  Liberty 


juries  several  weeks  ago  when  she  was 
knocked  down  in  the  street  by  a  passerbv, 


eluded  in  about  half  of  the  layouts.  biWi^  of  packers,  to  expend  at  least  Frthis  country,  Jo7  e^^^^^^^  -‘^‘^^dent. 

Instructions  accompanying  the  copy  ^7k“^  hl,,Xrr7^rron  of  oi  the  National  Education  Association  -  Z  i 

direct  that  insertions  must  not  be  made  Products.  The  blue^rry  ^p  of  1927  ^  Become.  Free-Unce 

"  rS.“fn  teacher,  in  Los  Angeles.  Tho  edimational  Miss  ^la  .Allard,  for  16  yar,  a  "• 

ment  sheets.  r  -  j  r  1  om  raspc  a  f*««r  vpars  a«T0  narkpH  Vt,  *be  newspaper  is  beyond  calcu-  porter  on  the  Chicago  Herald  and  ti- 

moreflia^TOv.aa'’  S^caTef  this  ^0^,^  la.i«  Mr.  Morgan  said  .  ™cr  has  resided  m,d  is  in  New 

more  than  100  years.  ^  The  newspper  is  built  into  the  lives  free-lancmg.  Miss  Allar^  has  coverd 

- S7.500  in  a  successful  advertising  cVm-  of  millions  of  people,”  the  speaker  said,  every  big  murder  case  in  ^icago  for 

PLAN  LARGE  CAMPAIGN  naign  last  vear  supplies  the  raw  material  for  thought  Past  15  years.  She  is  writing  short  sto- 

_  ‘  *  ■ _  and  action  with  clocklike  regularity  and  ries  and  syndicating  a  column  of  interest 

"*•  oftc‘‘.^s:tis‘''«=5'n";s.;''?.  'Lr,  ‘ 

With  N.  W.  yer  on  Kellogg  Company,  manufacturers  the  whole  world  one  and  helps  to  raise  - -  ■■ 

The  electric  Refrigeration  Corpora-  of  ready-to-eat  cereals  and  national  ad-  the  standards  of  living  by  encouraging  Addre**  Girl  Student* 

tion,  makers  of  Kelvinator  and  other  vertisers,  have  taken  over  the  Kaffee  people  to  dress  well,  to  live  in  better  Genevieve  Forbes  Herrick,  writer  for 

electric  refrigeration  units,  plan  an  ag-  Hag  Corporation  of  Cleveland,  producers  homes,  to  drive  finer  automobiles,  to  eat  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  the  princip^ 

gressive  advertising  campaign  in  1928.  of  decaffeinated  coffee.  The  Kellogg  a  more  wholesome  variety  of  food,  and  speaker  at  the  matrix  table  banquet  of 

C.  K.  Woodbridge,  president  of  the  cor-  Company  will  handle  the  production  and  to  let  their  interests  go  out  to  a  wider  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  journalistic  sorority, 

poration,  this  week  stated  that  its  ad-  sales  with  George  Gund,  president  of  range  of  affairs.”  at  Indiana  University  recently.  More 

vertising  has  been  placed  with  N.  W.  the  Kaffee  Hag  corporation,  being  in  Mr.  Morgan  expressed  his  faith  in  the  than  400  co-eds  were  guests  of  the 

.\yer  &  Son  of  Philadelphia  to  become  charge  of  the  CTleveland  office.  ‘  '  '  general  integrity  of  the  press.'  sorority  at  the  banquet. 


T^he  Fastest  Qrowlng 
System  ofFtisplay  Qmposition 

Wh  AT  this  system  is,  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
every  printing  plant  executive. 

The  point  is  not  how  many  equipments  of  one  type 
or  another  are  in  use.  They  may  have  been  purchased 
before  a  newer  and  better  system  was  available. 

But  when  a  new  plant  is  being  equipped  or  when  old 
equipment  is  being  replaced,  and  there  are  no  special 
considerations  to  hamper  free  choice  between  systems — 
the  trend  of  such  decisions  is  a  criterion  of  importance. 

If  one  system  is  gaining  consistently  and  others  are 
as  constantly  losing  ground  there  must  be  good  reasons 
— reasons  which  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

The  fastest  growing  system  of  display  composition  is 
the  Ludlow  System  of  hand-set,  slug-cast  composition, 
a  system  which  gives  you  unlimited  supply  of  new  type  in 
the  best  faces  for  advertising  use,  requires  small  initial  in¬ 
vestment,  and  establishes  entirely  new  standards  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  cost  of  composition.  May  we  show  you  why? 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co.,  2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

You  may  send  me — without  the  slightest  obligation 
on  my  part  —  particulars  regarding  the  Ludlow  System  ot 
Display  Composition. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  F  o  u  rt  h.  E  s  t  a  t  e  for  January  7,  1928 


THOROUGH  REGIONAL  COVERAGE 
SIMPLEST  DISTRIBUTION  ECONOMY 


IC  Seattle,  has  been  appointed  to  represent 
the  Oroi'ille  (Cal.)  Mercury-Register 
and  the  San  Jose  (Cal.)  News  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Attempt  to  Spread  Appropriations  Over  Too  Wide  Territory 
Common  Mistake  of  Sales  Managers,  Representative 


RANKIN  DOUBTFUL  OF 
1928  PROSPERITY 


Moise  Issue*  Booklet 

The  New  York  branch  office  of  Rudolf 
Mosse,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Germany,  has  issued  a  booklet  to 
American  advertisers  showing  the  office 
buildings  of  24  of  the  32  European 
branches  of  the  company. 


Believes — Advises  Attention  to  Small  Towns 


By  C.  F.  ALWARD 

Vice-President,  Fralick,  Bates  &  Alward,  Inc.,  Newspaper  Representatives 

CH.\RLES  M.  SCHWAB,  probably  covers  everything,  but  touches  nothing, 
our  most  admired  captain  of  indus-  It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  anyone  that 


try,  says,  “We  have  only  begun  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  field  of  economic  distribution 
and  selling.  This,  as  a  necessary  phase  of 
developing  our  production,  is  industry’s 
immediate  problem.’’  It  is  admitt^  that 
selling  is  expensive  and  getting  distribu¬ 
tion  is  costly,  more  so  than  it  should  be. 
What  is  the  remedy? 

Possibly  the  following  viewpoint  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  different  to  be  interesting. 

Just  as  we  have  been  shown  that  there 
are  five  steps  in  the  making  of  a  sale,  so 
there  are  three  steps  from  the  shipping 
floor  to  “cash  in  the  bank”  for  every  piece 
of  merchandise.  I  have  in  mind  what 
might  be  termed  merchandise  of  day  to 
day  consumption — not  high-priced  units, 
but  goods  usually  sold  through  grocery 
and  drug  outlets.  These  three  factors 
necessary  to  get  distribution  are :  cost  to 
sell,  including  of  course  salesmen  and  con¬ 
sumer  advertising;  transportation  of  the 
merchandise  in  question,  to  the  point 
where  ultimate  sale  is  made;  and  cost  of 
collecting  and  incidental  overhead. 

The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  reduce 
some  of  these  costs.  The  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  the  goods  is  arbitrary;  that  is,  a 
certain  sum  must  be  paid  for  carrying 
every  case,  or  every  ton  of  merchandise, 
and  the  cost  of  collecting  the  money  is 
not  going  to  increase  very  much  if  sales 
are  doubled,  but  the  direct  sales  cost,  that 
is,  the  cost  of  selling  the  retailer  and  in 
turn  creating  the  demand  that  will  take 
the  goods  off  his  shelf  and  bring  about 
the  much  desired  repeat  order, — that  is 
the  real  problem  that  confronts  us.  One 
hundred  dollars  spent  on  this  portion  of 
the  sales  effort  or  distribution  cost  brings 
a  certain  volume  of  sales,  but  if  it  can  be 
made  to  bring  double  the  amount,  obvi¬ 
ously,  the  cost  is  reduced. 

The  trouble  in  many  cases  can  be  found 
in  the  ambitious  plan  of  a  not  too  far- 
seeing  sales  manager  who  wishes  to  get 
as  wide  a  distribution  as  possible  of  tacks 
in  his  “tack  map”  so  that  the  big  boss 
will  be  favorably  impressed  with  his  en¬ 
ergy  and  ability.  The  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  in  turn  has  to  step  lively,  and  is 
forced  to  give  him  consumer  advertising 
that  will  “make  a  showing,”  even  though 
it  is  spread  very  thin  over  a  wide  terri¬ 
tory. 

•Advertising  men,  forced  in  many  cases 
by  too  ambitious  sales  organizations,  are 
trying  to  spread  their  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  too  far.  The  result  is  slower 
turnover  on  the  goods  sold  to  the  retailer, 
with  the  further  result  that  there  is  little 
or  no  retreat  business,  and  the  cost  to 
sell  and  deliver  the  merchandise  must  all 
l)e  a  charge  against  the  first  order.  This 
means  a  high  cost,  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  if  a  given  territory  had  been 
properly  covered  by  intelligent  salesmen, 
directed  by  experienced  sales  manage¬ 
ment,  and  adequate  consumer  advertising 
place<l  to  help  every  retailer  that  bought 
on  the  salesman’s  first  call.  The  “easiest 
way”  is  to  sell  the  trade  that  can  be 
reached  quickly  in  the  big  cities,  and  if 
time  permits,  hit  the  higb  spots  in  out¬ 
side  territory  before  moving  on  to  the 
next  center. 

The  advertising  plan,  all  too  frequently, 
includes  an  advertising  schedule  in  a 
newspaper  having  some  city  circulation, 
and  a  big  outside  coverage, — ^the  theory 
lieing  that  the  outside  circulation  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  impressive  to  influence  the  deal¬ 
ers  to  stock  the  goods.  Sometimes,  in 
an  effort  to  get  this  wider  coverage,  news- 
l)apers  sold  in  “forced  combination”  are 
used,  and  this  usually  means  that  a  weak 
paper  is  forced  on  the  space  buyer  at  a 
“bargain”  rate,  the  result  being  a  sort  of 
“kimona”  proposition, — the  advertising 


so-called  shelf  goods,  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  usually  found  in  grocery  and 
drug  stores,  is  not  really  sold  until  it  is 
finally  bought  for  consumption,  and  the 
job  of  the  advertising  manager  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  enough  advertising  in  sections  adja¬ 
cent  to  his  retail  outlets  so  that  there  will 
be  sufficient  demand  to  take  the  goods  off 
the  shelves  that  the  salesmen  have  caused 
to  be  put  there. 

More  and  more  it  is  realized  that  local 
newspaper  advertising,  well  planned  of 
course,  will  do  this.  Local  advertising 
means  advertising  in  the  paper  published 
where  this  influence  is  desired,  so  that 
the  sales  message  can  be  directed  to  the 
people  who  patronize  the  dealer  who  has 
the  goods  that  the  manufacturer  desires 
to  move.  It  has  frequently  happened  that 
readers  of  big  city  newspapers,  living  in 
smaller  cities  where  such  papers  circulate 
in  limited  quantities,  think  of  the  articles 
advertised  therein  as  being  available  cntly 
to  the  readers  of  the  mediums  who  live 
in  the  city  where  such  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

Sell  the  city  trade — certainly,  and  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  paper  that  best  covers  the 
city  at  lowest  cost,  but  when  a  sales  force 
is  working  a  territory,  have  it  work  it 
thoroughly,  not  just  the  big  cities,  but 
the  smaller  cities,  so  that  the  merchandise 
will  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  number 
of  possible  buyers. 

In  this  campaign  of  education  to  bring 
down  costs,  the  local  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  can  play  a  very  important  part  by 
working  with  the  dealer  to  feature  the 
go<xls  advertised  for  his  benefit  in  the 
local  paper.  This  is  very  much  his  job 
because  he  should  be  overanxious  to  have 
his  publication  bring  good  returns  for  the 
money  iavested  in  advertising  in  his  col¬ 
umns  by  the  advertiser,  and  because  it  is 
more  efficient  to  have  some  of  this  eelu- 
cational  work  done  by  some  one  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  the  trade  that  is  to  be 
influenced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  this 
triangle  of  advertiser,  merchant  and  con¬ 
sumer.  all  educated  along  this  same  line, 
we  will  achieve  in  1928  the  much  desired 
lower  costs  of  distribution  that  Mr. 
Schwab  sees  in  the  offing,  just  at  the  start 
of  what  we  all  hope  is  to  be  a  big  pros¬ 
perous  year. 

The  publisher  owes  it  to  himself,  and 
to  the  national  advertising  manufacturer 
whose  business  he  solicits,  to  do  his  part, 
— the  merchant  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
do  his  when  he  thoroughly  understands 
how  advertising  functions  to  help  increase 
his  profit,  and  the  consumer  will  continue 
to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  honest  adver¬ 
tising  with  increasing  profit  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  herself  and  the  family  for  whom 
she  provides. 


Changes  Firm  Name 

Lee  &  Williamson,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives,  171  Madison  Avenue,  New 
■^'ork  City,  has  changed  the  'irm  name  to 
Williamson  &  Bradburn.  The  firm  con¬ 
sists  of  Percy  E.  Williamson  and  W. 
Powell  Bradburn.  For  many  years  the 
firm  has  represented  Extension  .Magasine, 
Nature  Magazine,  and  other  publications 
in  the  East. 


Press  Selects  David 

George  B,  David  Comi)any  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representative  for  the 
Carthage  (Mo.)  Press. 

New  Hall  Clients 

The  Fred  L.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  with 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 


Agency  Man  Believes  Over-Confidence 
Prevalent — Says  Salesmen  Lack 
Initiative,  and  Imagination, 
Buyers  Wary 


The  prospect  for  1928  is  not  one  of 
unmixed  good  augury,  William  H.  Rankin, 
president  of  the  Wm.  H.  Rankin  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agency,  of  New  York, 
said  in  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
LisHKR  this  week. 

"We  have  had  seven  years  of  prosper¬ 
ity,”  said  Mr.  Rankin.  “Big  business  has 
become  bigger.  Heads  of  great  corpora¬ 
tions  have  announce<l  an  era  of  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  stocks  immediately  rise  ten  points 
in  an  optimistic  market.  But  I  sometimes 
woiider  whether  these  outward  signs  of 
prosperity  that  are  so  evident  augur  well 
for  the  coming  year ;  whether  we  are  not 
a  bit  bloated  with  it  all ;  and  whether  the 
years  have  not  been  feeding  us  too  well. 

“There  are  a  few  signs  underneath  this 
past  year’s  good  omens  that  are  pointing 
very  definitely  in  the  other  direction,  un¬ 
less  changes  are  made  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  business.  Merchants  arc  not 
buying  as  they  formerly  did.  Old  sales 
ideas  are  shopworn.  Salesmen  show  lack 
of  initiative  and  originality.  Consumers 
are  becoming  wary  and  hesitant.  And  all 
this  because  there  is  not  that  close  con¬ 
tact  between  producer  and  wholesaler,  be¬ 
tween  producer  and  retailer,  and  between 
prcxlucer  and  consumer,  that  is  so  rieces- 
sary  for  business  progress. 

“I  blame  overconfidence,  because  of  too 
much  success.  .And  I  think  the  only  rem¬ 
edy  can  be  gained  by  a  real  and  actual 
belief  in  the  product  that  is  lx?ing  sold.” 


Moves  Offices 

Logan  &  Stebbins.  advertising  agency, 
has  moved  its  offices  to  the  new  unit  of 
the  Western  Pacific  building,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  The  new  quarters  gives  the  firm 
double  its  former  floor  space. 


New  Motors  Account 

The  Mianus  Diesel  Engine  Company  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  manufacturers  of  two- 
and  four-cycle  gasoline  marine  motors  and 
Diesel  engines,  has  appointed  Larchar- 
llorton  Company,  Providence  advertising 
agency,  to^  direct  its  advertising  for  1928. 
Bo.ating  magazines,  newspapers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used. 


Joins  Agency 

.Tohn  1'..  Swallow,  automobile  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Evening  Exftress 
for  the  past  five  years,  is  now  associated 
with  C.  \\ .  McEarlane  in  the  George 
Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  organization,  San 
Francisco.  The  agency  handles  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  of  the  Dodge  Brothers 
Company. 


Handles  Battery  Sales 

The  Marathon  Battery  Company,  Wau¬ 
sau,  Wis.,  has  appointed  The  Buchen 
Company,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  to 
direct  its  advertising  and  selling.  'The 
Marathon  Battery  Company  manufactures 
radio  and  flashlight  batteries.  Advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  in  charge  of  D.  E.  Wyre, 
general  sales  manager.  Farm  ixapers, 
trade  papers,  and  newspapers  have  been 
used  in  the  past. 


Has  Boiler  Account 

The  Thatcher  Company,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  boilers,  furnaces, 
radiators  and  ranges,  liave  placed  their 
advertising  account  with  the  Joseph  E. 
Hanson  Company  of  the  same  city. 


Visits  Auto  Show 

Edward  N.  Nathan,  head  of  the  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Nathan  .Advertising  -Agency, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building,  I-os  An¬ 
geles,  has  left  for  New  A'ork  City,  where 
he  will  attend  the  automobile  show.  He 
also  plans  to  visit  various  automobile  fac¬ 
tories. 


PROSPERITY  AS  A  PUZZLE 


This  Subject  Will  Be  Discussed  by  P, 
M.  Mazur  at  N.  Y.  Luncheon  Jan.  13 

Paul  M.  Mazur,  general  partner  of 
Lehman  Brothers,  bankers,  will  speak  on 
the  topic,  “The  Puzzle  of  Modern  Pros¬ 
perity  and  the  Battle  for  Consumer 
Loyalty,”  at  a  luncheon  of  the  retail 
group  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  Jan.  13. 

Sheldon  R.  Coons,  vice-president  of 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  notified  group  members  of  the 
luncheon  this  week. 

Specially  invited  luncheon  guests  in¬ 
clude  :  J.  Stanley  Resor,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company;  John  R.  Young, 
A'ourig  &  Rubicam;  (Tyrus  H.  K.  Curtis. 
Curtis  Publishing  Company;  Walter 
Rothschild,  .Abraham  &  Strauss;  .Alfert 
\\ .  Shaw,  Revieiif  of  Reidezos;  William 
II.  Johns,  George  Batten  Company;  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane,  editor,  Nezo  York  Evening 
Journal;  Adolph  S.  Ochs  and  Louis 
Wiley,  New  York  Times;  Gilbert 
Horlges,  Nezv  York  Sun  and  president  of 
the  -Advertising  Club  of  New  York;  J.  M 
Mathes,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son;  George  S. 
howler,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company; 
Joseph  Medill  Thompson,  Liberty  .Maga¬ 
zine;  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers;  John  Burke,  B.  Altman  Company; 
Roy  Dickinson,  PrhUers’  Ink;  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope,  New  York  ll'orld;  Geof¬ 
frey  Parson,  chief  editorial  writer,  Neze 
York  Herald  Tribune;  and  James  W. 
Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Pubushek. 


101  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

“My  Memories  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and 
Eleonora  Dnse” 
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TION  AS  GIFT  TO  POSTERITY 


(Continued  from  page  4) 


gained  is  not  his  for  selfish  use,  but 
a  trust  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity.  He  has  had  regard,  he 
says,  for  the  duty  owned  to  his  father 
and  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters. 


and  has  contributed  largely  from  her  per¬ 
sonal  income — gave  this  property,  and  the 
wherewithal  to  support  it,  to  five  trus¬ 
tees,  their  three  sons  and  two  sons-in- 
law,  as  the  Children’s  School  Trust,  to 
guide  as  their  wisdom  should  dictate. 

The  community  needed  a  church.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Booth  decided  to  provide  one. 
The  building  is  nearing  completion.  It 
has  cost,  thus  far,  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  original  plan  called  for,  because 
the  scheme  insisted  on  growing.  For  ex- 


Gtarist  Church,  Cranhrook,  the  gift  of  George  C.  Booth  and  Mrs.  Booth, 
daughter  of  James  E.  Scripps,  founder  of  the  Detroit  News.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  Episcopal  churches  in  America  and  has  the  second  largest  carillon 
on  the  American  continents,  composed  of  46  hells. 


of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

What  next?  Bloomfield  Hills’  popula¬ 
tion  was  growing ;  its  home  loving  fam¬ 
ilies  welcomed  children.  W  hat  of  their 
education?  The  Children's  School  would 
take  care  of  their  early  years,  but  after 
that  ?  The  answer,  in  part,  took  the 
form  of  Cranbrook  School,  which  was 
opened  this  fall  with  74  students,  and 
when  completed  will  have  room  for  200. 
This  school  for  boys  has  its  own  land 
and  its  own  endowment,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  deed  is  that  although  four 
of  the  seven  trustees  must  be  “affiliated 
with” — not  necessarily  “communicants  of” 
— the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Cranbrook,  is 
ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board,  but 
has  no  vote.  The  “affiliation”  clause  and 
the  non-voting  feature  were  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Marquis,  who  insisted  that 
though  the  influence  of  the  church  would 
undoubtedly  be  good  for  the  school,  there 
must  be  no  question  of  diocesan  politics 
in  its  management.  Cranbrook  School  is 
also  provided  with  a  non-sectarian  board 
of  directors,  in  whom  its  actual  operation 
is  vested. 

The  school  buildings  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Eliel  Saarinen,  celebrated  Fin¬ 
nish  architect,  who  came  from  Helsing¬ 
fors  to  be  guest  instructor  for  one  year 
in  the  College  of  Architecture  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  It  may  be  re¬ 
called  that  in  the  competition  for  plans 
for  Canberra,  the  new  capital  of  Austra¬ 
lia,  Mr.  Saarinen’s  designs  took  second 
place.  His  design  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
tower  was  also  awarded  second  place. 
Not  only  Mr.  Saarinen,  but  his  wife  and 
son  are  now  laboring  hard  at  the  Cran¬ 
brook  plan  with  a  free  hand,  and  with 
brick  and  mortar  and  oak  beams  they  are 
calling  into  existence  a  masterpiece  of 
beauty  and  inspiration.  Co-operating  with 
them  k  Prof.  Geza  Maroti,  of  Budapest, 
sculptor  and  painter,  who  is  designing 
architectural  decorations. 

Frequently  there  arrives  from  some 


students  for  their  dramatic  expcrimenu. 

Such  is  the  work  so  far  completed  Of 
in  course  of  construction  according  jq 
the  plans  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bo(»th.  Tl» 
new  Cranbrook  Foundaticm  is  George  G. 
Booth's  alone,  and  disposes  of  nearly  at 
of  his  remaining  property.  It  is  incharp 
of  seven  trustees,  who  include  i(r 
Booth’s  three  sons,  W  arren,  James  aai 
Henry.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  tr®.' 
tees  to  complete  the  Cranbrook  scl^^ 
They  are  to  furnish  aid,  if  it  is  necejurj 
to  those  projects  for  which  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Booth  have  already  provided.  In  addition, 
on  the  remaining  unapportioned  land  oi 
Cranbrook  (some  133  acres),  they  art 
to  establish  a  School  for  Girls,  plans  for 
which  are  being  drawn  by  Henry  Scrippi 
Booth;  a  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, aai 
an  .\cademy  of  Art. 

It  is  Mr.  Booth’s  thought  that  educa¬ 
tion  received  at  Cranbrook  School,  and 
in  the  School  for  Girls,  amid  formative 
conditions  ap’proximating  the  ideal,  may 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  arts  or  in  thi 
handicrafts  which  will  cause  students  to 
continue  their  studies  in  the  -Academy  of 
•Art,  or  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
and  to  become  creators  of  beauty. 

But  the  vision  is  larger  than  this. 
These  schools  are  to  have,  as  masters  and 
instructors,  artists  and  craftsmen  of  high 
rank,  who,  with  the  pupils  they  attract, 
will  form  an  artist  settlement  or  colony. 
They  will  live  and  work  with  their  stu¬ 
dents  .as  Leonardo  or  Michelangelo  lived 
and  worked  with  theirs. 

No  one  realizes  better  than  George  G. 
Booth  that  in  paying  his  liability  to  life 
he  is  starting  an  experiment  whose  end 
cannot  be  foreseen.  For  that  reason  the 
Cranbrook  Foundation  has  elastic  pow¬ 
ers.  The  trustees  know  what  he  has  in 
mind,  but  they  are  not  tied  to  the  scheme 
if,  in  their  judgment,  after  a  definite 
period  of  trial,  it  proves  impossible  of 
fulfillment.  Perhaps,  in  course  of  time, 
the  surroundings  of  Cranbrook  will  so 
change  as  to  make  the  site  no  longer 
suitable  for  the  intended  work.  In  such 


He  has  made  the  future  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  reasonably  secure,  and  tried_  to  im¬ 
press  upon  them  their  obligations  to 
others.  W'hat  remains-^and  it  is  by  far 
the  major  portion  of  his  accumulations — 
he  loe-ks  upon  as  entrusted  to  him  for  a 
high  purpose. 

The  question  which  lived  with  him  for 
years,  the  problem  which  he  has  solved 
at  last  was ;  W’hat  shall  I  do  with  this 
wealth,  given  to  me  in  trust,  that  it  shall 
be  of  greatest  service? 

The  answer  was  partly  foreshadowed 
by  his  patronage  of  modern  artists  and 
craftsmen ;  his  virtual  creation  and  long 
and  generous  support  of  the  Detroit  So¬ 
ciety  of  -Arts  and  Crafts,  whose  program 
includes  the  operation  of  a  school  of  art; 
his  magnificent  gifts  of  objects  of  artistic 
craftsmanship  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of 
-Arts ;  his  establishment  of  traveling 
scholarships  in  architecture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  and  his  donation  of  a 
collection  of  art  objects  and  architectural 
models  to  its  College  of  -Architecture. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  while 
he  was  laying  out  roads  and  planting 
trees  and  otherwise  beautifying  the  Cran¬ 
brook  estate — the  landscape  work  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  his  own — he  kept  asking 
himself  what  was  to  become  of  this 
property,  so  sure  was  he  that  the  work 
he  was  doing  and  the  money  he  was  lay¬ 
ing  out  on  it  were  not  for  himself  and  his 
family  alone. 

See  now  how  the  answer  was  found, 
not  in  a  moment,  but  gradually,  and,  in  a 
sense,  naturally.  Bloomfield  Hills,  as 
that  section  aljout  Cranbrook  is  called, 
was  sparsely  settled;  the  tide  of  wealthy 
men  seeking  homes  in  the  country  was 
just  beginning  to  flow  north  from  Detroit. 
There  was  no  convenient  school  for  the 
children  of  the  new  community.  So  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Booth  built  a  neighborhood 
school  at  one  comer  of  their  property, 
a  beautiful,  rambling  building  resembling 
an  English  farmhouse,  half-timbered, 
with  casement  windows — close  to  the 
road,  and  mirrored  in  a  pool  whose  waters 
eventually  became  part  of  that  Rouge 
River  which  flows  through  Henry  Ford’s 
estate  at  Dearborn,  and  on  whose  lower 
course  Mr.  Ford  has  put  blast  furnaces. 

In  1925  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth — for  she 
is  with  him  heart  and  soul  in  his  plans. 


ample,  plans  for  a  modest  group  of  bells 
have  been  increased  to  a  carillon  of  46, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Mr.  Booth’s  son-in-law  and  daugh¬ 
ter;  it  is  second  largest  in  North 
-America.  Someone  was  always  thinking 
of  something  new,  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  church.  Frequently  the  suggestion 
came  from  one  of  the  children,  and  was 
followed  by  the  gift ;  for  they  are  al' 
represented  in  the  edifice  by  something 
unique  and  beautiful. 

The  sketches  for  the  Gothic  edifice 
were  drawn  by  the  celebrated  architect, 
Bertram  C.  Goodhue,  and  after  his  death 
were  completed  by  the  Goodhue  -Associ¬ 
ates.  The  decoration  and  ornamentation 
are  by  numerous  artists,  all  noted  in  their 
profession.  There  is  not  a  detail  on  which 
art,  and  often  genius,  has  not  been  lav¬ 
ished.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Booth’s 
passion  for  artisanship  that  a  lovely 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan,  patron 
saint  of  craftsmen,  should  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  church ;  and  that  the 
figures  on  the  outside  of  the  structure 
should  have  been  carved  in  the  stone  of 
the  fabric  after  its  erection,  after  the 
scheme  of  the  medieval  cathedral-build¬ 
ers.  It  is  equally  characteristic  of  him 
that  these  figures  should  include  not  only 
Luther  and  Wycliff,  Cranmer  and  Tyn- 
dale,  but  Orville  Wright  and  Lincoln, 
Gutenberg  and  Faraday;  not  only  church¬ 
men  long  dead,  whose  names  are  en¬ 
shrined  in  history,  but  the  late  Charles  D. 
Williams  bishop  of  Michigan,  a  lifelong 
friend  ,  the  impress  of  whose  work  and 
ch.aracter  will  long  endure,  a  man  re¬ 
markable  enough  not  to  be  out  of  place  in 
such  distinguished  company. 

Christ  Church,  Cranbrook,  with  about 
five  acres  of  land  and  a  liberal  endow¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth,  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Diocese  of  Michigan.  It 
is  not,  however,  closely  denominational, 
for  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Marquis,  the  rector — 
he  was  formerly  dean  of  the  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Detroit,  and  later  head  of 
Henry  Ford’s  sociological  work — is,  like 
Mr.  Booth  himself,  a  man  of  liberal 
views ;  the  church  is  for  the  service 
of  the  whole  community,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  creed,  and  the  vestry  in¬ 
cludes  men  who  are  not  communicants 


Cranbrook  School,  for  boys,  gift  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Booth.  Its  build¬ 
ings,  lands  (75  acres)  and  endowment  exceed  $2,500,000  in  value.  Prof.  Elid 
Saarinen  was  the  architect.  The  school  was  opened  in  September  and  is  one 
of  five  schools  established  or  projected  under  the  Cranbrook  Foundation. 


quarter  of  the  world  a  work  in  bronze  or 
marble,  a  picture,  a  tapestry,  which  sooner 
or  later  finds  place  in  the  scheme.  In 
the  building  where  the  artists  are  at  work, 
destined  as  the  first  unit  of  the  projected 
.Academy  of  .Arts,  is  an  art  library  of 
some  4,(X)0  volumes,  whose  value  runs 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  which 
is  now  the  projwrty  of  the  Cranbrook 
Foundation.  .\n  observatory  is  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  the  main  building  of 
Cranbrook  School ;  for  it  a  fine  telescope 
is  being  constructed.  There  is  a  geological 
collection  of  some  20,000  specimens.  Ex¬ 
tensive  and  varied  athletic  fields  are 
nearing  completion ;  the  river  gives 
opportunity  for  winter  sports  and 
summer  aquatics.  The  Greek  Theater, 
w’hich  is  a  lovely  feature  of  the  Cran¬ 
brook  estate,  is  available  to  the 


an  event,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the 
project  is  unsuccessful,  the  trustees  can 
discontinue  any  or  all  of  the  Cranbrook 
institutions.  But  the  trust  must  still  be 
devoted  to  the  educational  aims  defineti 
by  Mr.  Booth.  There  can  be  no  deviation 
from  that  end.  If  the  scheme  has  to  be 
given  over,  it  is  provided  that  the  prop¬ 
erties  or  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  ^ 
be  transferred  to  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  for  similar  purposes. 

There  remains  to  Mr.  Booth  the  house 
at  Cranbrook  alone.  The  home — 
really  is  a  home — and  a  large  part  of  tw 
works  of  art  which  it  contains  will 
eventually  go,  without  a  doubt,  as  pnr' 
of  the  cultural  scheme.  Already  the  sug¬ 
gestion  has  come  that  the  house  wonlo 
make  a  fine  school  of  music  and  dramatic 
art. 
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The  Standardized  Intertype  has  been  designed  and 
constructed  for  speed  in  operation  and  smooth,  un¬ 
interrupted  performance — with  minimum  upkeep. 
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fications  together  produce:  the  slug  machine“With- 
out  a  peer.”  The  Intertype  gives:  Greater  Output, 
Lower  Upkeep,  More  Profit. 
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tures.  They  make  j)rofits  for  Intertype  owners. 
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CLASSIFIED  LINAGE  JUMPED  33  PER  CENT 
BY  “GUARANTEED  RESULT”  CAMPAIGN 


Free  Re-runs  Promised  if  Results  Were  Not  Obtained  from 
Kitchener  (Ont.)  Record’s  Ads — Check-up  Shows  Less  Than 
10  Per  Cent  Failed  to  Get  What  They  Wanted 


CLASSIFIED  linage  of  the  Kitchener 
(Ont.)  Record  was  increased  33  per 
cent  following  a  “Guaranteed  Result” 
campaign  put  on  not  long ,  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  W.  M.  Euler,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Record’s  classified  advertising. 

The  basis  of  the  campaign  was  a 
promise  to  re-run  any  advertisements 
that  ran  for  six  insertions  without  re¬ 
sults. 

"We  checked  back  to  find  out  how 


many  advertisers  requested  free  re-run 
as  offered  in  the  promotion  advertising, 
and  found  that  less  than  10  per  cent 
failed  to  get  what  they  wanted,”  Mr. 
Euler  declared  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
“This  scheme  not  only  encouraged  new 
advertisers  to  use  our  classified  columns, 
but  also  obtained  additional  insertions 
from  regular  users.  This  was  all  the 
more  valuable  to  us  in  as  much  as  we 
make  no  reduction  in  rate  for  running 
more  than  three  times.” 

Three  promotion  advertisements  were 
u.sed  to  tell  readers  about  the  campaign. 
All  were  placed  in  the  Record  a  week 
before  the  guaranteed  offer  was  made. 

The  first  copy  was  of  the  “teaser” 
variety.  It  simply  read: 

“We  Guarantee  Results  from  Classified 
Advertisements.  Particulars  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Daily  Record.” 

The  Thursday  announcement  follows; 

“The  Daily  Record  guarantees  results 
on  all  classified  advertisements  inserted 
during  the  week  of  Sept.  19  to  24  for 
six  times — or  six  more  insertions  will 
be  given  FREE. 

“Here  are  the  particulars: 

“Come  in  any  time  next  week  and 
insert  a  classified  ad  for  six  times.  If 
at  the  end  of  the  six  times  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  results  we  will  insert 
it  six  times  more  absolutely  free.  You 
are  the  Judge— if  you  want  the  ad  for 
six  more  times  you  have  only  to  say  so 
and  the  extra  insertions  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  given. 


“YOUR  CHANCE 


“It  does  not  matter  what  you  ad¬ 
vertise — sell  your  house,  your_  car,  your 
western  lot,  j-our  baby  carriage,  your 
watch  or  your  straw  hat.  Hire  a  me¬ 
chanic,  a  bee-keeper,  an  aviator,  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  or  whatever  you  need.  Advertise 
for  a  lost  pin,  lost  pen  or  lost  ten  spot. 
Rent  your  house,  room,  garage  or 
chicken  pen.  Advertise  to  buy  a  phon¬ 
ograph,  a  high  chair,  a  cake  of  soap  or 
a  keg  of  beer.  Advertising  for  any 
legitimate  want  or  need  will  be  accepted 
no  matter  how  ordinary  or  how  extreme 
it  is — and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
results  after  six  insertions,  you  will  get 
six  more  without  a  cent  extra  charge. 

“This  offer  holds  good  only  on  paid 
in  advance  advertisements  ordered  six 
times  in  which  the  first  insertion  appears 
on  some  day  between  September  19  to 
24  inclusive. 

“If  you  sell  the  article  before  six 
days  are  up  and  order  the  ad  cancelled, 
you  will  be  refunded  your  money  ac¬ 
cording  to  how  many  times  the  ad 
appeared.” 

The  last  advertisement  of  the  series 
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Gross  Circulation  Averages 


DAILY  POST 

444,682 

SUNDAY  POST 

385,965 

KELLT-SMITH  COMPANY 
Special  Sepreaentativp 
Graybar  Building,  NEW  YOKE 
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of  three  was  headed:  “Use  a  classified 
ad  next  week  if  you  never  use  one 
again!”  and  repeating  the  offer  in  sub¬ 
stance  as  carried  in  the  second  advertise¬ 
ment,  concluded  with  the  advice : 

"This  offer  is  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  dispose  of  higher  priced  articles  such 
as  automobiles,  pianos,  houses,  farms, 
stocks  and  bonds,  etc.  Take  advantage 
of  it.” 


DIAL  TELEPHONES  INSTALLED 


Kansas  City  Star  Operating  $20,000  to 
Speed  Want  Ads 

Installation  of  an  automatic  telephone 
exchange  was  completed  last  week  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star  building  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000. 

This  innovation,  which  has  been  under 
construction  since  last  September,  will 
enable  the  Star’s  operators  to  answer 
twice  as  many  calls  as  formerly,  as  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  outbound 
calls. 

.\11  inter-department  calls  will  be 
dialed  without  aid  of  operators,  which 
was  necessary  before  the  change  was 
made  from  public  to  private  exchange. 

The  new  system  is  expected  to  help 
greatly  in  solving  the  rush  of  want-ad 
calls  which  comes  at  week  ends  as  the 
regular  force  which  has  been  handling 
all  the  telephone  business  of  the  Star 
will  have  to  care  for  inlx)und  calls  only. 


UNPRINTED  ADS  WIN 


Claes  Service  Performed  by  Utica  Daily 
Used  in  Promotion  Copy 

The  strange  case  of  the  return  of  a 
lost  article  through  two  small-ads  which 
never  were  published  was  related  last 
week  on  the  first  page  of  the  Utica 
(X.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  under  the 
head:  “The  Story  of  Two  Wise  Men 
and  a  Suitcase.” 

“It  was  Christmas  Eve,”  begins  the 
story. 

“A  telephone  rang  in  the  0-D  classified 
ad  department.  The  ad-taker  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  man  on  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  that  a  suitcase  had  been  found. 
Tragedy  of  tragedies!  The  suitcase  con¬ 
tained  Christmas  gifts  to  be  delivered 
that  night.  A  found  ad  was  taken  for 
insertion  in  the  Sunday  O-D. 

“A  half  hour  later,  the  same  ad-taker 
started  to  take  a  lost  ad  for  some 
Christmas  packages. 

“‘Were  they  in  a  suitcase?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘Yes,’  came  back  the  answer  and  the 
lost  was  found! 

“That’s  about  all  there  is  to  the  story 
except  for  the  moral.  Use  the  O-D 
classified  ads  for  results.” 


DVERTISERS  who 
understand  the  Iowa 


situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 


properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 


Aineii  Tribune 
Boone  Nem-RepobUeon 
Burllnfton  Ouette 
Burllivton  Havk-Eye 
Cedar  Raplda  Oaiett* 
CenUrrine  lovetlao  A 
Cltlaen 

Connell  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Daecnport  Degwerat  A 
Leader 

Daeenport  Tlnoi 
Dubnqoe  Telecraph- 
Herald 

Port  Dodte  Meaenfor 
A  Chrvnlela 
Port  Madlaan  Dcaaerat 


Io«a  City  Press  Cltlaen 
Reoknk  Gate  City 
Martbantevn  Tlaes- 
Republlean 
Mason  City  Olobe- 
Oaatte  A  Times 
Muscatine  Jonmal  A 
Nem-Trlbune 
Oelveln  Register 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Trlboot 
Washington  Jamal 
Waterloo  Oowlar 
Waterloo  Trlbuus 


NEW  “BABEL”  NEWSPAPER  IN 
FIVE  LANGUAGES 
OARIS  has  produced  the  First 
Babel  Newspaper,  printed  in 
five  languages. 

“Larlepuin”  is  really  a  mod¬ 
ernist  newspaper  with  cuhist  ad¬ 
vertising  which  it  limits  to  a  ratio, 
compared  with  news  space,  of  one 
to  ten.  Once  the  ratio  is  attained, 
the  editors  promise,  all  other  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  will  he  thrown 
away. 

In  the  first  issue  was  a  German 
article  on  the  Riviera,  a  Spanish 
language  lament  of  the  passing  of 
the  tango,  an  article  in  Italian  on 
gastronomy  and  an  English  article 
on  the  new  Holland  vehicular 
tube  connecting  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  rest  of  the  news¬ 
paper  was  printed  in  French. 


Service  Club’s  Birthday 

Class  Club,  an  organization  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  classified  department  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  held  a  birthday 
party,  Dec.  29.  The  present  membership 
is  52.  Officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  are  Miss  Jane  Spencer,  president; 
Miss  Mildred  Steynor,  vice-president; 
Evelyn  Jensen,  treasurer.  Former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  also  belong  to  the  club. 


Eliminates  Home  Work  Ads 

Home  work  advertisements  have  been 
eliminated  from  columns  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer,  according  to  W.  H.  Her- 
shey,  classified  manager.  Nine  out  of 
10  of  them,  he  found,  proved  to  be 
fakes.  Mr.  Hershey  also  has  reported 
that  he  has  found  alcohol  run  and 
masseur  advertisements  as  undesirable. 
.Advertisements  seeking  help,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  money  investment  by  applicants, 
are  ordered  placed  under  “Business  Op¬ 
portunities,”  and  not  permitted  in  regular 
classified  columns. 


AD  TIPS 


Georce  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  ave- 
nue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey’s  prod¬ 
uct  Mistol. 

Bueben  Company,  28  East  Jackson  B^-uIe- 
vard,  Chicago.  Placing  account  for  the  Mara¬ 
thon  Battery  Company. 

Fieher- Wilson  Advertismg  Agency,  1627 
Locust  street,  St.  Louis,  announces  the  aeqai. 
sition  of  the  following  new  accounts,  all  lo¬ 
cated  in  St.  Louis;  Eick  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Qty  Dairies  Company,  Columbia  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company,  Papendick  Bakery  Company, 
St.  Louis  Seed  Company,  International  Sanitary 
Hoover  Company,  St.  Louis  Technical  Sc'now, 
Fore  Hectric  Company.  All  Locking  Zinc 
Shingle  Company,  and  the  St.  Louis  Union 
Trust  Company. 

Lyddon  &  Hanford  Company,  110  East  42iid 
street.  New  V'ork.  Placing  account  for  D.  4 
J.  Anderson  Company,  ginghams. 

Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  310  Stli  avenue, 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Indestructe  Scarf  Corporation  and  Apparel 
Ingenaities  Corporation  of  New  York. 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  hat  changed 

The  Sun-Tel^raph 

(Combining  since  Aug.  2,  the 
Chronicle  Telegraph  and  Sun  in 
the  evening  held,  and  The  Sun¬ 
day  Post  and  Sunday  Gazette 
Times  in  the  Sunday  mornins 
field) 

u 

AMERICA’S  FASTEST  GROW¬ 
ING  NEWSPAPER 

Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 

National  advertising  representatives:  Paul 
Block.  Inc.,  247  Park  Avenue.  New  York; 
Century  Bldg.,  Chicago;  General  Motors 
Bldg.,  Detroit;  Little  Bldg.,  Boston;  Com¬ 
monwealth  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  MERIDIAN  STAR 

Meridian,  Mias. 

The  Star  has  an  A.B.C.  Circulation 
of  15.291  Daily  and  15,246  Sunday. 

The  Star  is  the  one  newspaper  in  a 
Trading  Territory  of  250,000  people. 

THE  STAR  STANDS 
HIGH 

At  Home  and  Abroad 

This  is  substantially  evidenced  by  its 
constant  increase  in  total  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  and  that  in  National 
Advertising  it  exceeds  by  a  wide  margin 
any  other  Mississippi  newspaper. 

James  H.  Skewes,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Solely  Represented  by 
The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
New  York,  Chicago,  St  Louis.  Detroit, 
Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
for  December 

Evening  ^252,068 
Morning  246,750 
Sunday  289,367 
Weekly  Star  476,000 

THE 

KANSAS  CITY 
STAR 


iKarnittg 

SPplpgrapl) 

the  leading  newspaper  in 
Theatricals,  Turf,  Finance 
and  Motion  Pictures,  prints 
all  of  the  day’s  worth  while 
general  news,  with  exclusive 
features  covered  by  a  great 
staff  of  special  writers. 

It  has  the  largest  profes¬ 
sional  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  United 
States. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sig^ma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  new*- 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
wtih  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  saves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma  Del¬ 
ta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave.. 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  7,  1928 


But  two  more  weeks  to  go! 

The  forms  for  The  1928  Edition  of 

Editor  &  Publishers 

International  Year  Book 

will  positively  close  on  January  20th 

HaveXyou  reserved  your  space?  Is  your  copy  ready? 


Newspaper  Executives  —  Advertising  Agencies  —  General  Advertisers 

are  all  agog  for  the  appearance  of  the  Year  Book 
on  January  28.  Some  have  requested  that  their 
copy  -  be  mailed  first  class,  special  delivery,  the 
moment  it  is  off  the  press.  Others  are  begging 
us  for  advance  proofs  of  this  or  that  section. 


NO  BUSINESS  PUBLICATION,  OF  ANY  SORT,  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  AWAITED  SO  EAGERLY 


This  bespeaks  an  audience — a  mood — an  atmosphere — a  receptivity — 
seldom  accorded  an  advertiser  in  any  medium. 


MAKE  USE  OF  IT 

in  announcing  your  product  or  your  service  to 
those  whom  you  want  to  serve — the  vast 
majority  of  whom  cannot  fail  to  see  your  an> 
nouncement,  day  after  day,  throughout  the  year. 


BUT  DO  NOT  DELAY  YOUR  DECISION! 
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HICKMAN  STORY  SETS 
COAST  RECORD 


Interest  in  Kidnapper  Reported  to 

Have  Exceeded  Even  That  of 
Lindbergh  Paris  Flight 
in  Some  Cities 

Washington,  Oregon  and  California 
newspapers  reported  record-breaking 
street  sales  on  the  day  of  the  capture  of 
William  Hickman,  who  has  confessed  that 
he  murdered  and  dismembered  Marion 
Parker,  12-year-old  Los  Angeles  child. 
Many  of  the  papers  in  this  section  re¬ 
ported  that  the  story  of  the  kidnapper^s 
capture  had  surpassed  even  the  Paris 
flight  of  Col.  Lindbergh  and  the  return 
of  .\imee  McPherson  in  its  grip  on  public 
interest. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  reported 
sales  of  290,000  copies,  exceeding  by  more 
than  90,000  their  previous  high  record, 
set  on  the  day  that  Aimee  McPherson 
returned  to  Douglas,  .A.riz.,  after  her  dis¬ 
appearance.  The  Salt  Ixike  (Utah)  Tel¬ 
egram  issued  three  extras  and  sold  12,000 
extra  copies,  passing  its  sales  on  the 
Lindbergh  flight  by  several  thousand. 
Many  newsi>apers  in  California  reported 
new  high  marks.  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  sold  more  than  100,000  copies 
above  their  average  sales. 

In  Washington,  the  Seattle  Post-IntelU- 
genecr  broke  its  previous  sales  record  by 
6,000.  The  Times  reported  sales  of  30,- 
000  above  the  average  day.  The  Spokane 
Chroniele  and  Spokesman-Rezneio  doubled 
their  average  sales. 

In  Oregon,  where  Hickman  was  cap¬ 
tured,  the  Portland  Telegram  sold  16,900 
copies  above  the  average ;  the  Pendleton 
East  Oregonian,  2,000;  the  Eugene  Guard 
and  the  Register,  3,000;  the  Salem  Capi¬ 
tal-Journal  and  the  Oregon  Statesman, 
2,600. 


WORK  TIP  SYSTEM 


Newsboys  of  Salem  Distribute  Cards 
on  New  Year’s 

Newsboys  employed  by  the  A.  F.  Gold¬ 
smith  News  .\gency,  Salem,  Mass.,  re¬ 
ceive  greeting  cards  from  the  company  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  which  they  dis¬ 
tribute  to  carriers  or  subscribers,  accept¬ 
ing  gratuities  which  usually  amount  to  a 
considerable  sum.  The  Salem  (Mass.) 
Netvs  has  commented  on  the  idea  edi¬ 
torially  and  encouraged  customers  to  give 
generously. 

This  year’s  card  was  in  the  form  of  a 
calendar,  with  a  picture  of  Colonel  Lind¬ 
bergh  and  a  printed  greeting. 

GIVE  CARRIERS’  PARTIES 


Many  Papers  Entertain  Boys  at  Christ¬ 
mas  Festivities 

The  circulation  department  of  the  Ne^ 
burgh  (N.  Y.)  News  entertained  176  city 
and  suburban  carriers  at  its  annual  Yule- 
tide  party,  Dec.  29.  A  motion  picture  was 
the  feature. 

.approximately  1,000  newsboys,  carriers 
and  their  guests  were  the  guests  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  and  Mer¬ 
cury  at  the  papers’  annual  Christmas 
party.  Dec.  24.  Edward  J.  Donaghy,  in 
charge  of  the  boys,  extended  greetings. 
Motion  pictures,  animal  crackers,  oranges 
and  apples  were  included  in  the  program. 

Nearly  150  carriers  from  the  city  and 
county  were  entertained  by  the  IV oreester 
(Mass.)  Erening  Post  at  a  Christmas 
party,  Dec.  28.  The  speakers  included 
Harold  H.  Sloan,  circulation  manager ; 
James  T.  Kelly,  assistant ;  John  M. 
Kearns  and  Israel  Isenberg. 

One  hundred  members  of  the  carrier 
boys’  staff  of  the  Chart ntte  (N  .C.)  Ob¬ 
server  were  entertained  at  a  banquet, 
Dec.  31.  M.  H.  Brandon,  circulation 
manager,  presided.  A  gift  was  presented 
to  each  boy. 


Former  Newsies  Raise  $25,000 

Former  newsboys  of  Columbus,  O., 
raised  $25,(X)0  for  charity  through  the  sale 
of  the  Charity  News  this  month.  The 


old  newsies  sold  a  newspaper  w'hich  had 
been  especially  prepared  for  the  occasion 
by  Howard  Rhoades,  a  New  York  and 
Columbus  newspaper  man,  who  is  now 
engaged  in  publicity  work  in  Columbus. 


ENTERTAINS  CHILDREN 


Charlotte  Observer  Pushing  Promotion 
to  Younger  Generation 

A  weekly  moving  picture  show,  with 
tickets  presented  to  the  children  of  sub¬ 
scribers  by  the  carrier  boys,  and  a  weekly 
children’s  tabloid,  published  each  Sunday, 
are  two  methods  by  which  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  is  making  itself  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  younger  generation.  The 
movies  are  shown  in  the  Obser^-er’s  audi¬ 
torium. 

The  tabloid  carries  school  news  and 
other  matter  of  interest  to  children. 
Children  too  small  to  attend  the  movie 
alone  are  escorted  by  maids  or  parents. 


Join  Queens  Paper 

Israel  Isenberg,  assistant  county  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  IV oreester  (Mass.)  Ei>e- 
ning  Post,  and  Edward  Morse,  of  the 
same  department,  have  resigned  to  join 
the  Queens  County  (N.  V.)  Xezos,  a  new 
paper. 


Begins  Air  Deliveries 

-Airplane  deliveries  were  begun  by  El 
Pais.  Havana,  Cuba,  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  on  Dec.  30,  copies  of  the  news¬ 
paper  being  dispatched  to  Pinar  del  Rio, 
110  miles  from  Havana;  Habana,  Man- 
tanzas,  70  miles  away,  and  Cardenas,  100 
miles  away.  Matrixes  were  delivered  to 
Santa  Gara,  135  miles  from  Havana, 
where  an  edition  of  El  Pais  for  the  east¬ 
ern  half  of  Cuba  was  run  off.  El  Pais 
began  using  a  fleet  of  six  airplanes  for 
news  gathering,  Dec.  18. 


Issues  Order  Books 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
which  has  been  mailing  its  distributors  a 
weekly  letter  with  an  order  card,  has 
changed  to  a  booklet,  which  contains  ten 
order  cards.  Promotion  material  will  be 
mailed  in  the  future  as  the  necessity  for 
it  arises. 


Offering  Insurance 

Three  Massachusetts  newspapers  are 
offering  their  readers  $7,500  travel  and 
pedestrian  accident  insurance  policies  at  a 
coverage  cost  of  $1 ;  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Ez'entng  Post,  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Mercury  and  Standard  and  the 
Netv  Bedford  Times. 


Carriers  Organize 

Carriers  of  the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
have  formed  an  organization  for  mutual 
benefit.  The  officers  for  1928  are ;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  Spears ;  vice-president,  Floyd 
Ingalls;  secretary,  Joseph  Rice;  treasurer, 
John  Van  Campen. 


Darrow  as  Reporter 

Clarence  Darrow,  noted  criminal  law¬ 
yer,  will  report  the  two  political  con¬ 
ventions  this  year  for  the  McOure 
Newspaper  Syndicate.  Mr.  Darrow’s 
services  will  include  three  articles  before 
each  convention  and  three  articles  while 
sessions  are  in  progress.  Mr.  Darrow  has 
been  commissioned  to  write  the  truth  as 
he  sees  it.  The  same  syndicate  has  also 
obtained  second  serial  rights  to  “What 
Can  .A  Man  Believe,”  latest  book  by 
Bruce  Barton,  widely  known  advertising 
agent. 


TO  ENTERTAIN  WILLYS 

The  Society  of  the  (^nesee,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  1,000  former  residents  of 
Rochester,  the  Genesee  Valley  and  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  will  entertain  John  N. 
Willys,  president  of  the  Willys-Over- 
land  Company  at  its  twentv-ninth  annual 
dinner,  Jan.  23.  John  N.  Heiskell.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  will  be  one  of  the  speakers. 
Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  the  founder  of 
the  society. 


ARE  FEATURES  "OVER-SOLD  7” 


Some  Salesmen  Returning  From  Field 
Are  Pessimistic  Over  Future 

Pessimistic  reports  are  being  brought 
into  New  York  by  syndicate  salesmen 
direct  from  visiting  newspaper  publishers 
in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

They  are  asking  themselves  now  wheth¬ 
er  super-sales  efforts  have  not  been  car¬ 
ried  to  the  e.xtreme  in  the  syndicate  field, 
whether  or  not  the  feature  business  has 
been  over-sold. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  buy 
one  good  comic,  some  syndicates  have  in¬ 
sisted  upon  editors  buying  a  blanket  serv¬ 
ice,  whether  it  was  needed  or  not.  A 
great  number  of  newspapers,  therefore, 
are  over-stocked  with  feature  material. 

The  only  remedy  which  these  syndicate 
men  have  to  offer  is  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  syndicates  and  less  calls  on  the 
trade  by  established  offices. 


J.  K.  Jones  Joins  Hearst 

J.  Kenneth  Jones,  formerly  with  the 
Baltimore  Stui,  and  later  with  the  Paris 
office  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  now  assistant  editor  of  the  Newspaper 
I'eattire  Service,  New  York. 


"Best’’  Stories  Chosen 

The  “World’s  Best  Short  Stories  of  the 
Year”  have  been  selected  and  they  will 
be  offered  for  publication  in  newspapers 
beginning  .April  1  by  the  New  York 
World  Syndicate.  This  is  the  fourth  year 
of  the  World’s  anthology  of  “Best  Short 
Stories.”  The  editor  of  each  leading 
magazine  submits  five  stories  he  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  year  which  he  considers 
were  the  best.  Then  a  council  of  editors 
selects  one  story  from  each  five. 

Paul  Palmer,  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
York  li’orld,  headed  the  council  of  edi¬ 
tors.  Some  of  the  authors  represented  in 
the  16  short  stories  chosen  are:  Irvin  S. 
Cobb,  Elmer  Davis,  Sophie  Kerr,  Stewart 
Edward  White,  Louis  Bromfield,  I.  .A.  R 
Wylie,  Frank  R.  Adams,  and  Faith  Bald¬ 
win. 


Knapp,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  World  Syndicate,  left  on  a  trip 
which  will  also  carry  him  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Ehiring  his  absence,  W.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams  will  be  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
office. 


Add*  Sports  Series 

Two  sports  features  have  been  added 
by  the  North  American  Newspaper  .Alli¬ 
ance,  membership  organization,  of  which 
David  E.  Smiley  is  general  manager. 
One  furnishes  a  nation-wide  coverage  of 
basketball  news,  with  writers  listed  as 
“Nibbs”  Price,  coach  of  the  University 
of  California  team,  covering  the  Pacifc 
Coast ;  Dr.  Walter  Meanwell,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  covering  the  mid-west;  and 
Lon  Jourdet,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
covering  the  east  and  south.  The  other 
sports  feature  runs  under  the  heading, 
“Most  Astonishing  Happenings  in  Golf’ 
and  is  written  by  a  number  of  celebrities. 


Adds  Women’s  Features 

Beginning  Jan.  24,  a  new  feature  by 
Miss  Marie  Marot  will  appear  on  the 
Newspaper  Feature  Service  daily  maga¬ 
zine  page.  The  Marot  article  will  run 
three  times  a  week,  comprising  a  femi¬ 
nine  foible,  fashion,  and  home  decoration 
illustration.  Josephine  Huddleston  will 
write  beauty  articles  for  the  Newspaper 
Feature  Service’s  daily  magazine  page. 


Snevily  Goes  to  Europe 

Henry  Snevily,  manager  of  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  sailed  Dec.  28  to  spend  a 
winter  vacation  in  Europe.  He  expects 
to  return  to  this  country  some  time  in 
February. 

Writes  Travel  Series 

Clark  Kinnaird,  who  resigned  last  .Au¬ 
gust  as  editor  of  International  Illustrated 
.Kews  in  order  to  travel,  is  the  author  of 
a  series,  “Latin  America  as  Lindbergh 
Sees  It.”  for  the  Central  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion.  He  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
Isthmian  republics  a  few  days  ago. 


“You  Said  It’’  On  Tour 

Marceline  d’Alroy,  creator  of  the  news¬ 
paper  feature  called  “You  Said  It,  Marce¬ 
line  1”  handled  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  is  now  on  a  lecture  tour  which  will 
carry  her  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco, 
and  as  far  south  as  Texas.  When  her 
tour  of  this  country  is  completed.  Miss 
d’.Alrcy  will  fill  similar  engagements  in 
England. 


Moyer  Return*  From  Trip 

R.  E.  Moyer,  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  World  News  Service,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  from  a  business  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  signed  11  papers 
to  take  the  World’s  news  service,  which 
is  offered  as  an  auxiliary  to  A.  P.  mem¬ 
bers.  The  service  is  now  going  to  a  total 
of  73  papers.  Mr.  Moyer  was  away  for 
two  months  and  visited  about  40  publish¬ 
ers.  He  declared  he  found  all  of  them 
in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind  regarding 
1928.  On  Mr.  Moyer’s  return,  F.  B. 


Four  New  Women's  Features 

"The  Do'*  and  Don’t*  of  Dre**’’ 
Bv  Elizabeth  M.  Osborne 
"Know  How  to  Shop  and  What 
to  Buy’’ 

Bv  Mrs.  Harland  H.  Allen 
“Straight  Talk*  to  Women 
About  Money’’ 

Bv  Marv  Elizabeth  Allen 
“Outwitting  Your  Nerve*” 

Bv  Dr.  Josebhine  A.  Jackson 

Your  most  valuable  readers  are 
your  women  readers.  Appeal  to  them 
thru  features  that  they  read  and 
look  for  each  day.  Let  us  send  you 
full  weekly  sets.  Each  feature  is  daily. 

THE  GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS  SERVICE 


250  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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Member  A.B.C. 


_ ^ 

Member  A.B, P. 


What  Should  An  Advertiser  Do? 


“If  advertisers  would  analyze  the  situation”  .  .  .  “if  advertisers 

were  logical”  .  .  .  “if  advertisers  were  consistent”  .  .  .  “if 

our  representatives  would  sell  space  this  way.” 

New'spaper  publishers  w’ho  do  not  carry  the  volume  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  to  which  they  feel  entitled,  sometimes  blame  the  judgment  of  those 
placing  the  advertising — sometimes  blame  the  activity  of  their  represen¬ 
tatives. 


“Advertisers  shouldn’t  buy  space  that  way”  .  .  .  possibly  they 

shouldn’t,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  DO.  Space-buyers  judge 
mediums  by  certain  standards  which  they  have  found  helpful  and  useful. 
Representatives,  make  their  solicitations  along  certain  lines  because  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  them  the  most  effective  methods. 

The  methods  which  succeed  are  the  methods  worth  studying.  A  method, 
a  sales  presentation,  an  idea,  is  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  succeeds. 

It  is  significant  that  those  newspapers  which  carry  a  substantial  volume  of 
national  advertising  are  almost  invariably  users  of  space  in  advertising 
journals. 

Check  those  newspapers  using  space  regularly  in  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  and  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE,  for  instance,  and  note  their 
growth  in  national  linage. 

Intelligent  copy,  placed  before  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  THE 
FOURTH  ESTATE  eminent  audience  of  space-buyers  and  advertisers, 
will  help  you  achieve  the  linage  growth  you  desire. 

You  pay  for  such  advertising  whether  you  use  it  or  not.  That  is,  it  may 
cost  you  many  times  as  much  to  neglect  this  business-building  method 
than  to  employ  it.  Business  LOST  is, clearly  a  COST. 


EDITOR  PUBLISHER  and  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
reaches  those  manufacturers  who  appropriate  at  least  95  % 
of  all  the  money  invested  in  national  newspaper  advertising 


II 


II 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY 


Statistical  Rating  of  Montana  Counties  and  Cities  for 
Products  of  General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of 
Quality  and  Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and 
Tested  Formula  from  Basic  Data 


By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Copyright  1927  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  re¬ 
served  and  warning  is  given  that  reproduction  of  these  results,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  without  written  permission  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Company, 
will  constitute  copyright  infringement. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCTT 
CLASSES  FOR  MONTANA 

Nota:  Fi(ure«  below  represent  percentaces  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
places:  Ts  use,  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point. 

Counties  in  bold 

face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals 

and  lower 

cas« 

CL 

No.  1 

CL  No.  2 

CL  No.  3 

CL 

No.  4  CL 

No.  S  CL  No.  6 

MONTANA  . 

5722 

5788 

5855 

5921 

5987 

1783 

BEAVERHEAD  .... 

71 

74 

77 

80 

83 

31 

BIG  HORN . 

70 

61 

52 

42 

33 

11 

BLAINE  . 

100 

85 

71 

56 

41 

25 

BROADWATER  ... 

25 

22 

20 

18 

15 

10 

CARBON  . 

168 

177 

185 

194 

203 

27 

CARTER  . 

42 

34 

26 

18 

10 

5 

CASCADE  . 

411 

470 

526 

584 

643 

193 

Great  Falls  . 

282 

320 

359 

397 

435 

133 

CHOUTEAU  . 

120 

101 

82 

62 

43 

17 

CUSTER  . 

143 

149 

155 

162 

168 

32 

DANIELS  . 

14 

17 

20 

22 

25 

9 

DAWSON  . 

104 

99 

95 

90 

85 

25 

DEERLODGE  . 

167 

211 

251 

294 

337 

67 

Anaconda  . 

135 

184 

233 

282 

331 

64 

FALLON  . 

48 

41 

34 

27 

20 

5 

FERGUS  . 

245 

231 

215 

202 

188 

56 

FLATHEAD  . 

164 

171 

177 

184 

191 

33 

GALLATIN  . 

147 

145 

142 

141 

139 

53 

GARFIELD . 

56 

45 

34 

23 

12 

10 

GLACIER  . 

47 

43 

39 

35 

31 

5 

GOLDEN  VALLEY 

24 

20 

17 

13 

9 

3 

GRANITE  . 

42 

40 

38 

35 

33 

4 

HILL  . 

165 

166 

166 

168 

169 

27 

JEFFERSON  . 

41 

39 

37 

35 

33 

4 

JUDITH  BASIN  ... 

59 

54 

49 

44 

39 

6 

LAKE  . 

82 

70 

58 

45 

33 

9 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK 

168 

203 

237 

272 

308 

163 

Helena  . 

123 

158 

193 

227 

262 

138 

LIBERTY  . 

26 

22 

18 

13 

9 

3 

LINCOLN  . 

88 

85 

83 

80 

77 

20 

McCONE  . 

50 

40 

31 

21 

11 

6 

MADISON . 

63 

54 

46 

37 

28 

10 

MEAGER  . 

28 

27 

27 

26 

25 

6 

MINERAL  . 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

2 

MISSOULA  . 

186 

197 

208 

221 

232 

109 

Missoula  . 

121 

141 

161 

180 

200 

92 

MUSSELLSHELL  . 

111 

no 

109 

no 

109 

15 

PARK  . 

108 

117 

126 

137 

146 

34 

PETROLIUM  . 

25 

23 

21 

19 

17 

3 

PHILLIPS  . 

102 

85 

69 

52 

35 

22 

PONDERA  . 

64 

55 

47 

39 

30 

7 

POWDER  RIVER  . 

36 

30 

24 

17 

11 

8 

POWELL  . 

68 

72 

77 

81 

85 

35 

PRAIRIE  . 

39 

33 

27 

21 

15 

4 

RAVALLI  . 

78 

70 

62 

53 

45 

12 

RICHLAND  . 

96 

81 

66 

50 

35 

10 

ROOSEVELT  . 

116 

104 

92 

80 

68 

19 

ROSEBUD  . 

82 

74 

67 

59 

51 

9 

SANDERS  . 

46 

41 

36 

31 

26 

5 

Base  town  and  county  map  of  Montana,  Copyright  1927  by  American  Map  Co..  N.  Y. 


Counties  in  bold  face  capitals — Cities  in  capitals  and  lower  case 


CL  No.  1 

CL  No.  2 

CL  No.  3 

CL  No.  4  CL 

No.  5 

SHERIDAN  . 

....  143 

120 

97 

74 

51 

SILVER  BOW  .... 

...  636 

812 

988 

1164 

1340 

Butte  . 

...  454 

607 

761 

914 

1067 

STILLWATER  ... 

...  77 

66 

56 

45 

34 

SWEET  GRASS  .. 

...  41 

35 

30 

24 

18 

TETON  . 

...  64 

54 

44 

33 

23 

TOOLE  . 

...  44 

44 

44 

43 

43 

TREASURE  . 

...  19 

16 

13 

10 

7 

VALLEY  . 

...  123 

105 

87 

68 

50 

WHEATLAND  ... 

...  59 

56 

54 

51 

48 

WIBAUX  . 

...  33 

27 

22 

16 

10 

YELLOWSTONE 

....  326 

344 

362 

381 

399 

Billings  . 

...  174 

207 

240 

273 

306 

Nai 

2! 

33i 


>2 

1 

IS 

2 

u 


1S( 
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This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  of  the  Stale  of  Montana  above  or 
below  the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population, 
cities  of  less  than  10,000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State  of  each 
merchandising  class. 


58  AD  GOLF  PRIZES 

Fifty-eight  prizes  will  be  distributed 
during  the  twenty-sixth  annual  cham¬ 
pionship  tournament  of  the  Winter  Golf 
League  of  Advertising  Interests,  to  be 
held  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  for  the 
second  successive  year,  Jan.  14  to  20. 
Last  year  more  than  200  publishers  and 
advertising  men  and  their  wives  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  tournament. 


NEW  SHOPPING  NEWS 

The  first  number  of  .4tlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Shopping  News  was  distributed, 
free,  in  Atlantic  City  and  vicinity  on 
Dec.  15.  It  is  published  each  Thursday 
by  the  Atlantic  City  Shopping  News 
Company.  The  publishers  are  Roy 
Cochran,  publisher  of  the  Apollo  Theater 
program  and  Lionel  Scheuer,  an  officer 
of  the  Amusement  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  a  weekly  amusement 
guide 


Read  Editor  &  Publisher  every  week 
for  complete  news  of  the  field. 


HOWLAND: 

and 

\  HOWLAND 

i  Newspaper  Representatives  | 

New  Yorit:  393 — 7tli  Atmim 
(Equitable  Life  Bldg.) 

(Opp.  Penna.  Station) 

j  Tel.:  Penn.  3278 

Chicago:  360  No.  Michigan  Av«. 
j  Tel.  State  4439 

[.  ^ 

B .  ■  B 


PthT  Linotype  Mailbag^ 


“Arrived  in  Record  Time” 

“Must  express  our  appreciation 
for  the  prompt  service  you  gave 
us  on  our  recent  wire  order  for 
upper  keyboard  rod  guide.  The 
shipment  arrived  in  record  time." 


THE  STAR-HERALD 
PRINTINQ  CO. 


Americas  hrgest  (iiciilation  i 

i  Building  Organization  j 

^^OtCIDENTAL  BLDC-^g 

inbunapolis.ind-^^^B 
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I  LASKER  AND  SIMPSON 

see  prosperous  1928 

Lord  *  Thomao  and  Logan  President 
Believes  Business  Too  Soundly 
Organized  to  Suffer  Old 
Style  Depression 

\lbert  D.  Lasker,  president  of  the 
inVrf  &  Thomas  and  Logan  advertising 
nency  sees  no  reason  why  1928  should 
be  as  good  a  year  as  1927,  and  prob¬ 
ably  better.  James  Simpson,  president  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  believes  that 
are  justified  in  looking  forward  to  a 
business  in  19^  “fairly  comparable  to 
that  which  we  have  enjoyed  m  1927. 
Following  are  the  statements  of  both 
;  replying  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
I  request  for  their  opinions  on  the  business 

'"^Bs^Mr.  Lasker — “I  believe  that  1928 
aill  be  as  good  a  year  as  1927,  and  prob- 

*%OT^'a  part  of  1926.  we  had  what  I 
consider  the  modern  form  of  depression. 
Certainly  this  was  a  most  vitally  different 
form  from  the  earlier  i)eriods  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  hard  times.  I  am  one  of  those 
»ho  very  seriously  believe  that  our  mod¬ 
ern  business  is  so  admirably  organized, 
50  soundly  managed  as  to  make  large  up- 
Wals  improbable.  _ 

“To  the  broader  and  more  intelligent 
use  of  the  force  of  advertising,  and  to 
sonndness  in  merchandising  and  market¬ 
ing,  I  attribute  much  of  the  momentum 
»kich  carries  us  along  from  one  pros¬ 
perous  year  to  another.” 

By  Mr.  Simpson — “The  business  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  year  just  closed  has  been 
more  gratifying  than  the  signs  by  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  estimate 
business  had  led  us  to  expect.  This  is 
not  a  new  experience  in  recent  years.  It 
le^s  to  the  conclusion  that  this  country 
has  developed  a  consuming  power  beyond 
,ior  estimates. 

“The  fundamentals  of  business  are 
Kmnd.  Credit  is  abundant  for  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise.  Stocks  of  goods  are  low 
and  well  managed  in  the  hands  of  manu- 
ttcturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  One 
of  the  most  favorable  factors  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  almost  universal  conservation 
of  business. 

“Very  creditable  showings  have  been 
made  by  many  of  the  country’s  leading 
businesses  in  the  direction  of  economy 
of  overhead  expenses.  There  is  a  gratify¬ 
ing  tendency  toward  greater  efficiency  in 
management. 

“There  is  less  fear  of  the  Presidential 
election  as  a  detriment  to  business  than 
is  usual  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign. 
Business  men  are  confident  that  whoever 
is  elected  among  the  candidates  who  now 
seem  to  have  a  chance  of  success,  could 
be  expected  to  administer  the  office  con¬ 
servatively.  Presidential  elections  have 
been  directly  harmful  to  business  only 
when  great  economic  questions  were  na¬ 
tional  issues.” 

INSURANCE  POUCIES  FOR  STAFF 

Employes  of  every  department  in  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette  re¬ 
ceived  insurance  policies  as  Christmas 
gifts  of  Ckorge  F.  Booth,  publisher.  Em 
ployes  with  the  papers  for  five  years 
and  more  received  $1,000  policies,  and 
those  on  the  pay  roll  for  a  shorter  length 
of  time  were  given  $500  policies  which 
will  be  increased  $1(X)  each  year  until 
they  reach  the  $1  000  maximum. 

BEAVERBROOK’S  daughter  weds 

The  Hon.  Janet  .\itken,  only  daughter 
of  Lord  Beaverbrook,  proprietor  of  the 
London  Daily  Express,  was  married 
^^tly  at  St.  Columbia’s  (Church  of 
bmtland),  London,  to  Tan  Douglas 
f^ainpbell,  heir-presumptive  to  the  Duke- 
flom  of  Argyll. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 

Myra  T.  Waterman 
Chester  A.  Bohn 


IF  I  WERE  BEGINNING  ALL 
OVER  AGAIN 

{Continued  from  Page  7) 

tor’s  suggestion  of  retiring  after  30  years 
in  the  business. 

E.  D.  Stair,  president  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  had  that  reaction. 

"To  retire  would  seem  a  personal  cal¬ 
amity,  even  at  68,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Stair  started  in  amateur  journalism 
at  14.  When  16  he  was  publishing  a 
country  weekly,  and  continued  at  this 
grinding  vocation  for  14  years. 

"Then,”  he  recalled,  “I  became  a  ‘de¬ 
serter’  for  11  years  to  return  happily  to 
the  fold  at  41.  I  can  testify  there  is  no 
work  so  trying  or  satisfying.  My  only 
regret  is  for  the  11  years  I  almost  lost, 
and  I  recall  my  earlier  experiences  with 
joy  and  fondness.” 

Of  the  same  mind  was  Albert  W.  Cum¬ 
mins,  editor  of  the  IVilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News. 

“You  quote  a  learned  New  York  man¬ 
aging  editor  as  saying  that  any  news¬ 
paper  man  ought  to  be  able  to  retire  and 
do  what  he  wants  to  do  after  30  vears 
in  the  business.  Why,  pray,  should  he 
want  to  retire  in  his  prime?  And  why 
should  he  stay  in  the  business  if  he  is  not 
doing  what  he  wants  to  do.”  I  cannot 


understand  any  man  working  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  30  years  if  he  is  not  doing  what  he 
wishes  to  do.” 

Mr.  Cummins  worked  in  large  and 
small  cities  before  he  settled  in  Wil¬ 
mington. 

“If  I  were  starting  again  in  newspaper 
work  I  should  do  about  the  same  as  I 
have  done,”  Mr.  Cummins  concluded.  “I 
think  I  have  enjoyed  my  work  as  well 
as  I  would  have  enjoyed  any  other  call¬ 
ing.  1  suppose  I  would  say  the  same 
thing  if  I  were  starting  today  as  I  give 
to  bright  young  men  entering  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  tell  them: 

“Learn  it  with  the  hope  of  becoming 
a  part  owner  and  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  a  city  about  the  size  of  Wilmington.” 

Then  Mr.  Cummins  struck  a  different 
chord  than  others  had  done,  who  had  an¬ 
swered  the  question  previously.  To  him 
today  was  less  golden  than  yesterday. 
Some  tarnish  had  appeared,  tirinding 
speed  that  coins  money  only  may  please 
a  King  Midas  but  Mr.  Cummins  thinks 
of  other  things  than  wealth. 

“I  dislike  so  much  talk  about  money 
as  if  nothing  else  mattered,”  he  said.  "I 
dislike  the  merging  of  newspapers  as  in 
the  larger  cities,  and  think  deterioration 
follows.  Who  cares  for  an  ‘advertisist’ 
affair,  with  several  inches  of  news  stuck 
up  in  a  corner  of  a  page  of  advertising. 

“1  dislike  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  bull¬ 


dog  editions,  and  think  them  a  nuisance. 
I  should  hate  to  work  in  an  office  where 
they  are  all  gathered  together  on  one 
floor  with  railings  to  separate  them.  Who 
cares  about  being  on  exhibition  like  presi¬ 
dents  and  vice  presidents  ?’’ 

But  what  Mr.  Cummins  had  said  be¬ 
fore  echoed  back  to  drown  out  dislikes. 

“I  surely  have  no  regrets,”  he  had  said, 
“that  I  entered  the  vocation  I  did.” 

Other  men  u-ill  recall  the  road  they 
haz’e  traz’eled  in  a  second  article  which 
icill  be  published  in  the  Jan.  14  number 
of.  Editor  &  Pubusher. 

BUYS  OREGON  DAILY 

Coos  Bay  Times  Sold  by  M.  C.  Maloney 
to  E.  J.  Murray 

E,  J.  Murray,  former  publisher  of  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald,  has 
bought  the  Marshfield  (Ore.)  Coos  Bay 
Times  from  M.  C  Maloney  and  assumed 
control  of  it  Jan.  2.  The  Times,  which 
is  an  afternoon  daily,  has  been  under 
Mr.  Maloney’s  ownership  for  20  years. 
The  purchase  price  was  not  announced. 

For  some  time  business  men  of  Marsh¬ 
field  have  sought  to  effect  a  merger  of 
the  Coos  Bay  Times  ami  the  Southwest 
Oregon  Xclos.  The  News  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  refused  longer  to  con¬ 
sider  a  sale  for  the  purpose  of  merger. 
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within  the  immediate  reach 
of  the  West  Side  markets,  the 
Shipping  Center,  the  Dry  Goods, 
Insurance  and  Financial  districts. 

New  printing  presses,  additional 
mechanical  equipment  and  greater 
accommodation  in  space  has  been 
provided  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
steady  growth  of  this  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  business,  now  entering 
the  101st  year  of  its  useful  activity. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce’s  serv¬ 
ice  is  without  parallel  in  making 
market  contacts  for  manufac¬ 
turers,  investors,  buyers,  sales 
managers  and  salesmen,  or  any¬ 
one  engaged  in  business. 

One  fact  is  worth  more  than  a 
dozen  opinions  and  this  daily  news¬ 
paper  reports  the  facts  quickly, 
concisely  and  accurately.  Start 
the  year  right  and  read 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


A  COUPLE  of  years  ago  this  writer  the  following  Monday  have  confirmed  the 

chanced  to  be  in  the  witness  chair  of  accuracy  of  the  tips.  There  is  a  leak, 
a  New  York  state  court  testifying  in  a  but  I  do  not  know  its  source.  The  men 
suit  involving  some  principles  in  journal-  I  am  dealing  with  will  not  tell  that.  They 
ism  and  throughout  the  session  submitted,  have  been  trading  on  this  advance  infor- 
as  in  similar  circumstances  all  witnesses  mation  and  have  made  some  money,  but 
must,  to  the  taunts  of  a  lawyer  seeking  no  big  money  because  they  have  been 
to  convince  the  jury  that  the  witness  is  unable  to  establish  a  line  of  brokerage 
not  only  a  “dub,”  but  a  public  menace,  house  credit.  They  have  sought  to 
In  outraged  tones,  the  lawyer  suddenly  interest  me  in  the  game  because  they  think 
sprang  his  question :  "On  one  occasion  I  am  intimate  with  some  big  interests  in 
you  attempted  to  expose  some  dishonest  the  street  and  can  provide  capital  for  a 
practice  in  relation  to  the  United  States  clean-up.  Cod  knows  I  need  money,  and 
Supreme  Court,  did  you  not?”  The  1  have  been  tempted,  but  this  is  dirty 
answer  was  “yes.”  “But  nothing  came  of  business  and  today  I  just  wanted  to  put 
it,  did  it?”  sneered  the  lawyer,  his  nar-  it  up  to  you  and  hear  you  say  it  was 
row  eyes  gleaming  with  sly  insinuations,  nothing  for  me  to  do,  and  then  go  off 
“No,  nothing  came  of  it.”  The  lawyer  and  forget  it.” 
glanced  significantly  at  the  members  of  *  *  * 

the  jury  as  if  to  say —  “See,  this  brazen  'T’HE  conversation  led  the  writer  to  ask 
scoundrel  admits  he  spattered  mud  on  the  our  old  friend  if  he  would  not  like 
sacred  ermine  of  the  United  States  Su-  to  expose  the  rascals.  His  old  news- 

Jireme  Court,  the  impudence  of  him!”  paper  passion  flared  up  instantly  and — 

I  sought  to  make  a  statement  which  indeed  he  would.  His  first  step  was  to 
wouW  clarify  this  subject  so  blindly  write  a  statement  of  what  he  knew.  I 
thrust  before  the  wondering  jury,  but  took  the  midnight  train  to  Washington, 
witnesses  have  no  choice  in  such  matters  The  member  of  the  court  I  personally 
and  when  time  came  for  cross-examina-  knew  was  Mr.  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 
tion,  which  should  have  given  opportunity  In  the  morning  I  called  at  his  home.  He 
for  explanation,  the  op^sing  counsel  for-  said  at  once  it  was  a  matter  for  the 
got  all  about  the  incident,  or  at  least  Chief  Justice,  the  late  Edward  D.  White, 
passed  it  by,  and  to  this  day  I  suppose  At  8  o’clock  that  evening  I  called  at  his 
those  jurymen  have  the  notion  I  was  in^  Rhode  Island  Avenue  home  and  was 
volved  in  some  highly  discreditable  enter-  ushered  into  the  library  on  the  second 
prise  in  relation  to  the  nation’s  most  re-  floor.  The  aged  Chief  Justice  at  once 
vered  legal  institution.  demanded  to  know  my  business.  It  was  a 

*  *  *  delicate  matter  to  broach  to  a  feeble  and 

TOOTHING  came  of  it,  nothing  ever  sensitive  man  whose  life  was  wrapped 

will  come  of  it,  and  thereby  hangs  up  in  the  honor  of  his  office  and  I  sought 
as  pretty  a  question  in  journalistic  ethics  to  approach  it  by  easy  stages.  I  said, 
as  Ave  shall  have  opportunity  to  discuss.  “Mr.  Chief  Justice,  the  matter  concerns 
I  have  opinions  concerning  this  problem,  the  integrity  of  the  business  of  the  court. 
What  do  the  members  of  this  league  of  not  the  court  itself”  .  .  .  but  he 

“30”  gossips  think?  Bluntly  stated,  the  stopped  me  short.  “The  business  of  the 
question  is:  Is  a  newspaperman  ever  court  is  the  court  and  why  mince  your 
justified  in  becoming  party  to  what  words.  Out  with  it!”  he  snapped.  I 
amoimts  to  suppression  of  news  when  the  told  him  I  had  information  which  seemed 
object  is  to  shield  the  fair  name  of  a  real  to  the  effect  that  advance  tips  on 
political  institution,  even  the  U.  S.  Su-  decisions  were  leaking  and  being  used 
preme  Court?  To  answer  that  inquiry  for  speculative  purposes.  “Impossible — 
one  must  review  the  facts  in  this  case.  incredible — I  have  heard  that  story  before, 

*  *  *  and  it  is  absurd,”  he  commented.  Then 

N  the  fall  of  1919  a  newspaper  man  the  old  jurist,  whose  noble  face  scarred 

known  to  this  writer  for  many  years  by  a  thousand  wrinkles  could  frown  like 
drojiped  into  the  office  asking  for  some  a  thunder-cloud,  rather  turned  on  me  as 
personal  advice.  (At  his  request,  I  do  the  culprit.  Just  exactly  who  was  I  and 
not  reveal  his  name.)  He  had  held  some  what  did  I  propose  to  tell  him. 
good  newspajier  jobs  in  his  day  and  was  “I  know  nothing  first  hand,”  I  replied, 
clever  at  the  work.  Of  late  years  he  “but  have  a  statement  written  by  a  man 
had  engaged  in  press  agentry,  promotion  who  claims  to  know  that  a  leak  exists, 
and  scheming  ol  various  sorts,  mainly  in  May  I  read  it?”  He  consented,  though 
trying  to  win  a  fortune  in  Wall  Street,  still  looking  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of 
He  had  been  “up” ;  at  the  present  moment  his  eyes.  The  document  related  how  my 
he  was  “down.”  In  the  midst  of  a  casual  friend  had  met  and  gained  the  confidence 
conversation  our  old  friend  asked,  “Tell  of  the  speculators  and  of  their  proposals, 
me,  do  you  consider  that  the  U.  S.  Su-  Going  into  details  it  revealed  how  various 
preme  Court  is  a  sacred  institution?”  decisions  had  been  traded  on  in  advance 
Queer  whimsy,  I  thought,  and  answered,  of  their  delivery  and  incidentally  remarked 
“Yes,  if  any  political  institution  can  be  that  one  decision,  that  of  the  Southern 
called  sacred.”  With  that  my  caller  told  Pacific  Oil  Lands  case,  was  delayed  by 
the  story  that  was  aching  him.  It  the  court  for  two  weeks  and  was  finally 
was  in  effect  that  he  had  met  a  gang  of  rushed  through  at  the  last  moment,  the 
tricksters  in  Washin^on  who,  for  several  point  being  that  in  such  a  case  the  traders 
years,  had  been  playing  the  stock  market  would  have  only  a  limited  time  in  which 
on  advance  information  concerning  U.  S.  to  place  their  bets  on  stocks  which  would 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  He  did  not  naturally  be  affected.  When  this  state- 
know  how  these  men  got  their  foreknowl-  ment  was  read  the  Chief  Justice  abruptly 
edge  of  the  decisions  of  the  nation’s  crossed  the  room  and  closed  a  door  lead- 
highest  court,  but  was  convinced  the  ing  to  the  hallway.  Then,  approaching 
system  was  perfect.  He  drew  from  his  me,  trembling  with  indignation,  he  said, 
pocket  a  newspaper  clipping  of  the  court  “How  do  you  know  that  about  the 
calendar,  showing  cases  due  for  decision.  Southern  Pacific  Oil  Land  decision — no 
and  also  some  pencilled  memoranda  which,  one  could  know  it  unless  he  were  a 
he  said,  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  member  of  the  court.”  When  he  regained 
gangsters,  indicating  whether  the  decisions  his  composure  we  went  on  with  the  paper 
would  be  in  affirmation  or  reversal.  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  the 

“For  weeks,”  said  he,  “I  have  tested  Chief  Justice  was  thoroughly  aroused.  He 
these  tips,  and  they  work.  These  men  told  in  great  detail  how,  for  many  years, 
have  furnished  me  the  information  on  he  had  guarded  the  secrets  of  the  court, 
Thursday,  Friday  or  Saturday  morning,  recounting  how  in  cases  where  the  de- 
each  week,  and  in  every  instance  the  de-  cisions  would  have  iar-reaching  conse- 
cisions  of  the  court  rendered  at  noon  on  quences,  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  trust 


case,  he  had  arduously  written  the  de- Washington  to  New  York  weekly  jv! 
cisions  with  pen  and  ink  and  carried  them  1  was  able  to  tell  the  Chief  Justice  ■*-  t 

around  in  his  pocket.  In  the  Standard  the  action  of  the  court  would  be  dayj^  i 

case  he  recalled  he  had  met  the  printer,  advance  of  the  regular  Monday  anne-jj.’  ( 

who  typed  and  ran  off  all  the  court’s  de-  ments.  The  desired  credit  in  Wall  S  --  1 

cisions,  at  church  on  Sunday  morning  and  was  finally  arranged.  A  firm  of  broP  < 

had  handed  him  the  document  with  in-  at  Flynn’s  request,  consented  to  pUy  ■.  j 

structions  to  guard  it  from  all  eyes  save  part.  A  certain  decision — if  1  recall  c»  > 

those  of  his  printers  who  were  sworn  rectly,  it  was  the  prohibition  case- *.  ! 

to  secrecy.  This  suggested  that  the  leak  decided  on  for  a  play.  The  stock  1 

might  be  from  the  print-shop,  but  the  was  United  States  Food  Products,  i  !  i 

Chief  Justice  scouted  the  idea.  Tliat  there  of  the  three  Washington  men  cann 
was  a  leak  he  was  convinced  and  so  hmrt  New  York  to  engineer  the  siieculab  ' 

was  he  that  tears  trickled  down  his  He  believed  he  had  a  million  doli^ 

wrinkled  cheeks.  credit  at  the  brokerage  house.  He .  • 

“Never  before  has  anything  like  this  short  and  the  stock  dropped  8  points 

occurred,  except  once,  years  ago,”  he  said.  8  minutes,  after  the  decision  of  the  cc 

“The  man  who  was  responsible  for  that  had  flashed  over  the  press  wires,  p 
outrage  was  brought  to  face  the  President  man  was  then  informed  of  the  plant  * 
in  the  White  House.  Later  the  guilty  was  taken  in  by  Flynn  and  questioned  j 
scoundrel  jumped  from  a  window  and  the  federal  building.  I 

killed  him.self.  We  shall  now  whip  these  ♦  ♦  * 

rascals,  whoever  they  may  be.”  were  all  set  to  break  the  story  m  ! 

The  conversation  ran  on  until  midnight.  ”  were  awaiting  a  call  from  Flynn. 
Various  plans  for  an  inv'estigation  were  came  late  in  the  afternoon  and  was  i 
discussed.  I  thought  the  case  should  be  surprise. 

presented  to  a  committee  of  able  and  “There’s  nothing  in  this  case,”  saidtb  i 
high-minded  men  and  suggested  a  promi-  usually  astute  detective.  “This  Uttvit  I 
nent  lawyer,  the  Chief-of-Staff  of  the  has  explained  it  all  to  me.  He  sar  ! 
,\rmy  and  a  distinguished  Rear  Admiral,  there  is  no  leak  from  the  court,  j. 

The  Chief  Justice  expressed  small  faith  and  his  associates  have  perfected  a  systtt 
in  detectives,  but  felt  the  matter  properly  of  anticipating  these  decisions.  The  I 
belonged  to  office  of  the  Attorney  General  study  cases  before  the  court  and  by ; 

No  decision  was  reached.  He  desired  to  process  of  deduction  decide  which  sii 
consult  with  his  colleagues.  Where  was  will  win.  Then,  on  this  dope  they 
I  stopping?  He  would  call  at  the  hotel  the  market.” 

in  the  morning.  He  opened  a  box  of  Flynn  seemed  convinced  that  this  % 
cigars  and  offered  one.  saying,  “This  is  the  true  version.  My  informant  laugher 
a  kind  thing  that  you  have  done  and  I  sardonically — all  along  he  had  been  pre 
appreciate  it.”  dieting  to  me  that  the  investigation  wool; 

*  *  *  not  go  far.  saying  that  the  alleged  con- 

The  stooped  figure  of  the  famous  judge  spirators  had  up  their  sleeves  some 
entered  the  lobby  of  the  Raleigh  clever  alibi  for  use  in  case  of  detection 
Hotel  before  9  o’clock  the  following  f*"?*^*"  *  matter  back  to  the  offict 
morning.  “Where  may  we  talk  alone,”  the  Attorney  General  and  found  then 
he  asked.  VVe  retired  to  my  room.  He  JI?  Assistant  Attoniei 

had  not  had  much  sleep,  he  said.  He  General  C.  B.  Ames,  of  Indiana,  a  mar  - 
was  positive  the  case  should  be  investi-  "’ho  was  determined  to  get  to  the  facts, 
gated  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  He  Within  a  few  days  he  called  to  his  offict 
asked  if  I  had  told  him  all  I  knew.  *"6  lawyer  Hynn  had  questioned. 

Would  I  accompany  him  to  Mr.  Justice  .  said  Judge  Ames,  “ho» 

McKenna’s  home.  We  drove  there.  »his  system  of  deduction  works.”  Tht 
picked  up  the  Associate  Justice  and  drove  lawyer  repeated  the  story  he  had  told  * 
on  to  Rock  Creek  Park,  discussing  the  ^  speculat^,  for  intance,  oc 

whole  affair  in  the  privacy  of  the  motor-  Southern  Pacific  Chi  Land  deciskm, 
car.  The  decision  was  to  turn  the  in-  you  not.  Judge  Ames  asked.  “Yes.' 
vestigation  over  the  the  Attorney  General,  •'^ud  you  eniployed  this  system  of  de- 
which  Avas  done.  I  was  to  assist  and  re-  Auction  in  that  case.  ‘Yes.”  “Well 
port  progress  to  Mr.  White.  Thereafter  would  have  to  study  that  case  very 
followed  a  series  of  cxinferences  with  thoroughly  to  make  an  accurate  deduc- 
Chief  Flynn  and  Captain  Burke  of  the  *'on  uow  tell  me  what  it  was  all  about  . 
Department  of  Investigation.  My  friend  J  ®ti  attorney  in  that  matter  and  ' 

gave  information  involving  a  former  army  know  it  baclcAvard  and  fo^-ard.  Tell  mt 
captain,  a  Washington  laAvyer  and  a  "'h-at  was  the_  issue.  The  lawyer  was 
solicitor  employed  in  the  office  of  the  stumped,  flew  into  a  rage  and  before  long 
Attorney  General.  These  were  the  men  j'^mes  knew  the  surprising  fact  that  tht 
with  whom  he  had  talked,  he  said.  At  '^ak  of  decisions  was  through  the  private 
Flynn’s  request  the  informant  entered  secretary  of  one  of  the  justices.  This 
into  the  alleged  conspiracy  to  raid  the  false  secretary,  the  lawyer,  the  former 
market  on  leaked  tips.  Several  meetings  army  captain  _  and  the  solicitor  wot  | 
were  arranged  in  Washington  and  NeAV  arrested  and  mdicted.  We  broke  the  i 
Y'ork  hotel  rooms  where  dictographs  story  for  what  it  vvas  worth,  taking  ^ns 
were  installed  for  the  benefit  of  Flynn’s  uo  reflection  on  the  honor  of  the 

operatives.  The  talk  concerned  finding  a  court.  *  ,4,  * 

plunger  who  would  furnish  the  capital 

for  a  raid  which  vv'ould  clean  up  half  a  AS  heretofore  stated,  nothing  came  of 
million  on  some  important  decision,  with  the  matter  and  there  is  no  prospect 
a  split  all  around.  In  the  meantime,  for  that  anything  ever  will  come  of  it.  Eght 
several  weeks,  advance  tips  came  from  years  have  passed  and  the  men  have  never 
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been  brought  to  trial.  Where  the  indict-  operator  of  this  Underwood  typewriter, 
ments  are  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  I  should  have  done  it  differently.  The 
the  leak  was  ^topped  and  that  at  our  last  leak  case  would  have  been  tried  in  open 
meetinc  the  Chief  Justice  thanked  us  for  court.  If  the  accused  men  were  guilty 
our  work,  said  our  newspaper  reports  of  a  law  violation  they  would  have  been  They  Can  Best  Help 
had  been  careful  and  accurate  and  as  he  (punished  for  the  offense.  If  from  the 
expressed  it,  gracious  to  him.  But  I  publicity  ignorant  citizens  received  false 
gainol  the  distinct  impression  at  this  impressions  concerning  the  court’s  spot- 
interview,  and  also  from  certain  corre-  less  integrity  I  sliould  have  regretted  it, 
spondence  that  had  previously  passed  be-  but  that  would  have  been  that,  and  so  be 
tween  us,  that  the  Chief  Justice  had  been  it.  To  lay  the  facts  on  the  table,  what- 
convinced  that  further  publicity  would  do  ever  they  may  be,  represents  the  news- 
the  court  no  good.  It  was  the  freely  paper  ‘mind.  The  legal  mind  does  not 
expressed  opinion  of  other  high  lights  in  seem  to  work  that  way  when  sacrifices 
the  legal  profession  that  trial  of  the  in-  are  involved.  Which,  in  these  circum- 
dicted  men  would _  tend  to  break  public  stances,  is  the  correct  and  the  long  view? 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  court.  The  question  is  submitted  to  Shop 
no  matter  how  false  that  impression  might  Talkers — what  say  ye? 
be.  Indeed,  this  writer  was  repeatedly 
advised  by  public  men  that  the  stoppage 
of  the  leak  was  enough  and  that  it  would 
be  the  part  of  good  citizenship  not  to 
press  a  matter  which  was  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  the  innocent  members  of  the 
court.  The  indictments  were  based  on 
a  section  of  the  federal  criminal  code 
dealing  with  conspiracy  to  commit  “any 
offense  against  the  United  States  or  to 
defraud  the  United  States  in  any  man¬ 
ner  or  for  any  purpose.”  As  the  Supreme 
0>urt  has  power  to  punish  one  who  stands 
in  its  presence  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 
or  for  any  other  sliglit  or  great  offense 
against  the  dignity  of  that  body,  it  was 
the  humble  belief  of  this  writer  from  the 
first  that  the  alleged  theft  of  court  in¬ 
formation  for  speculative  purposes  might 
fairly  be  considered  contempt.  I  was 
informed,  however,  that  no  such  action 
was  possible,  but  this  was  not  explained. 

The  federal  district  attorney  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  paid  me  a  pleasant  visit 
in  New  York  some  weeks  after  the  in¬ 
dictments  had  been  found  by  the  special 
grand  jury,  he  said  to  plan  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  We  had  dinner  and  went  to  the 
theater,  but  made  no  plan.  He  frankly 
said  there  was  strong  sentiment  against 
prosecution  which  would  involve  more 
publicity.  My  informant,  the  old  news¬ 
paper  man,  m  the  meantime  had  gone  (N.  Y.)  Post,  a  weekly  newsp 
west.  “Nothing  will  ever  come  of  the  whose  plant  five  other  Long 
case,”  he  said.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  weeklies  were  also  printed,  was  d 
nothing  was  done  to  hold  him  as  a  wit-  by  fire  last  week,  IS  Long  Isla..v, 
ness.  I  furnished  his  address  to  the  lishers  offered  to  print  the  papers  for 
government  months  later.  Jesse  Merritt,  the  editor,  on  the  day 

*  *  *  after  the  fire. 

T  MIGHT  ascertain,  by  simply  asking  The  staffs  went  to  work  again  on  the 
the  federal  district  attorney,  what  dis-  night  after  the  fire,  and  the  papers  were 
position  was  finally  made  of  the  leak  in-  delivered  on  their  usual  dates.  The  fire, 
dictments.  but  I  now  confess  to  a  lack  of  which  was  supposed  to  have  started  from 
interest.  It  matters  little  whether  they  a  chimney,  did  $30,000  damage. 


TELLS  BUSINESS  MEN 
“HANDS  OFF’  NEWS 


OFFERS  FREE  TOURS 


Four  Trip*  to  Cologne  Exhibition  to 
Be  Awarded  Writers 

The  American  Committee  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
in  Cologne,  Germany,  May  10  to  Oct. 
15,  \92&,  has  announced  that  four  free 
trips  to  the  exhibition  will  be  awarded 
The  best  help  business  men  can  give  to  writers  submitting  essays  on  “The 

a  newspaper,  so  far  as  news  policy  is  Value  of  the  Cologpie  International  Press 

concerned,  is  to  leave  it  alone,  John  F.  Exhibition  to  .\merica. 

D.  Aue,  publisher  The  articles  must  be  submitted  before 
•  of  the  Burlington  Feb.  29. 

(la.)  Hanvk-Eye  One  prize  will  go  to  a  student  in  a 

^told  members  of  school  of  journalism;  one  to  a  junior  ad- 
the  K  e  w  a  n  e  e  vertising  worker  or  student  in  an  adver- 

(111.)  Kiwanis  tising  school;  one  to  a  writer  for  a 


ASK  LIBEL  LAW  CHANGE 


-  ■x'i  when  invited  to 

Virginia  Editors  Offer  Amended  Act  to  speak  before  that 

"“Thfmenwho 

Editors  of  Virginia  dailies  attending  deal  in  news  are 

a  conference  of  newspaper  editors  called  the  best  judges 

by  (x>vernor  Harry  Byrd  recently,  met  of  the  news,”  he 

and  prepared  an  amendment  to  the  state  -  said.  “Every  day 

libel  laws,  which  will  be  offered  in  the  ^  publisher  of 

General  Assembly.  John  .  .  ue  the  Burlington 

The  bill  provides  that  an  aggrieved  Hawk-Eye  I  am 

party  must  serve  notice  on  the  publisher  betting  $250,C)(X)  that  the  news  should  go 
ten  days  before  he  begins  an  action  for  into  print.” 

libel,  and  request  a  retraction.  The  Mr.  Aue  explained  that  the  editor  is 
publisher  is  then  entitled  to  introduce  just  as  expert  in  the  handling  of  news 

such  retraction  and  evidence  that  the  as  the  doctor  is  in  the  conduct  of  a  case, 

original  statement  was  made  in  good  In  999  cases  out  of  i,(X)0  a  publisher  is 

faith  and  without  malice,  which  being  undermining  himself  when  news  is  sup- 

established,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  pressed.  Whenever  a  physician  heeds 
to  recover  only  actual  pecuniary  damage  the  advice  of  his  patient  he  is  acting 
suffered  by  him  through  publication  of  contrary  to  his  best  knowledge,  Mr.  Aue 
the  libel.  said  in  comparison. 

-  “Communitv  interest  is  the  basis  of 

AID  NEW  YORK  WEEKUES  news  judgment,”  declared  Mr.  Aue. 

“Newspai)ers  must  make  money  to  be 
community  builders.  Mencken  some- 

*■  where  said  that  the  newspaper  which 

does  not  make  money  has  no  more  in- 
ilg  fluence  than  a  street  walker.  .\  news- 
jp  paper  cannot  stand  still.  And  Ciod  help 
the  community  whose  newspaper  is 


These  two  newspapers  of¬ 
fer  the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,0(X)  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  in  Greater  New 
York. 
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Pulltsar  BalliliBg,  New  York 
Tribune  Tower,  Cbicago 


One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blanket*  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  ha*  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  desders  and  consumers. 
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chimney,  did  $30,()6o  damage. 
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UR  OVN  VOQ!X> 

or  LEtTtRS 


Bj  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


'T’HE  rhetorical  question,  “Are  Edi- 
torials  Worth  Reading?”  is  answered 
by  James  M.  Cain  of  the  New  York 
World  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Fast. 

A  rather  interesting  incident  raised 
the  question.  Mr.  Cain  had  been  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  a  story  which  appeared 
in  his  pajicr  but  signed  by  another  writer 
having  the  .^anie  name.  “But  you  do  write 
for  that  pai)€r,  don’t  you?”  was  asked. 

To  this  question  Mr.  Cain  replied, 
“Yes.  I  write  Cviitorials.” 

This  remark  brought  forth,  “You  know, 
I  never  read  the  editorial  page — in  your 
paper  or  in  any  other  paper.” 

But  let  Mr.  Cam  continue : 

I  have  been  thinking  tliat  fellow  over  since 
then,  for  I  know  there  are  a  great  many 
people  like  him.  They  are  the  kind  of  people, 
I  take  it,  who  have  almost  a  pathological  fear 
of  being  bored;  the  kind  of  people  who  make 
their  livings  in  such  fashion  that  they  do 
not  come  in  close  contact  with  the  practical, 
prosaic  aspects  of  life;  the  kind  of  people 
who  do  not  join  the  clubs,  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  or  listen  to  the  speeches  that  engage  prac¬ 
tical  folk;  the  kind  of  people,  in  short,  who 
have  no  direct  concern  with  many  of  the 
things  which  a  newspaper  discusses,  and  who 
demand  that  their  reading  matter  ^  interest¬ 
ing  on  its  own  account  as  well  as  in  relation 
to  some  practical  problem  that  stands  at  the 
moment  in  need  of  a  solution.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  if  the  editorial  page  has 
nothing  to  offer  them  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  it;  it  may  be  a  force 
for  the  community  good,  but  it  is  woefully 
lacking  in  intellectual  punch. 

Mr.  Cain  then  examines  the  contents 
of  editorial  pages  and  finds  that  they 
contain  (1)  party  editorials,  for  news¬ 
papers  must  lend  support  to  the  parties 
with  which  they  are  affiliated ;  (2)  civic 
editorials,  which  endorse  or  oppose  in¬ 
numerable  movements  supposed  to  be  for 
public  service:  (3)  policy  editorials, 
since  every  newspaper  has  certain  pet 
schemes  which  it  thinks  are  for  the  public 
good ;  (4)  big  news  editorials,  about 
current  events  concerning  which  comment 
is  absolutely  imperative. 

In  commenting  on  these  types  of  edi¬ 
torials  Mr,  Cain  believes  that  party  edi¬ 
torials  are  hollow  on  the  inside,  for  they 
assume  something  which  is  probably  not 
true — that  a  Democrat  is  better  than  a 
Republican,  or  vice  versa.  He  believes 
that  civic  editorials  are  sound,  perhaps, 
but  flat.  He  maintains  that  policy  edi¬ 
torials  are  usually  intoleraWy  repetitious 
as  a  newspaper  repeats  what  it  has  said 
so  often.  Big  news  editorials,  in  his 
opinion,  are  the  worst  of  the  lot. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “What  does 
the  editorial  page  offer  that  is  interesting 
on  its  own  account?”  Mr.  Cain  places 
at  the  head  of  the  list  the  discussion  of 
national  affairs  w’hen  they  assume  larger 
importance  than  party  wrangles.  Next 
he  somewhat  surprises  the  reader  by 
nominating  the  obituary  editorials  that 
conunonly  are  printed  after  the  death  of 
some  prominent  individual,  for  here  the 
editor  addresses  himself  to  the  subject 
of  subjects  which  is  man.  Third  place 
he  gives  to  editorial  comment  on  the  fine 
arts — criticism  of  literature,  drama,  music, 
and  such  things.  Fourth  place  is  awarded 
to  those  editorials  where  the  editor,  put¬ 
ting  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  deliberately 
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spoofs  his  readers.  Such  editorials  are 
sure  to  start  something  that  leads  to  an 
amusing  flurry  in  the  letter  columns, 
r'inally,  editorials  which  are  born  of  the 
editor’s  hobby  are  presented  in  nomina¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Cain  then  gives  some  examples  of 
editorial  hobbies.  He  begins  with  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  for  which 
Claude  G.  Bowers,  the  assistant  editor, 
writes  editorials  on  Jefferson  and  Hamil¬ 
ton.  For  the  New  York  Morning  World 
John  L.  Heaton  likes  to  write  about  swim¬ 
ming.  (Mr.  Heaton,  though  67  years  old, 
still  likes  to  tramp  on  Long  Island.  He 
is  possibly  fondest  of  all  of  swimming. 
Whenever,  during  the  summer,  he  attends 
the  fortnightly  dinners  of  the  Authors 
Chib,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  boast  of  the 
long  distance  swim  he  has  had  in  the 
morning.)  Frank  M.  O’Brien,  who  edits 
the  New  York  Sun  and  to  whom  the 
Pulitzer  School,  in  1921,  gave  a  prize  for 
his  editorial.  “The  Unknown  Soldier,” 
is  fond  of  writing  about  pedigreed  horses. 
Nicholas  Roosevelt,  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  council  of  tlie  New  York  Times, 
“bears  a  grudge  against  the  schedules  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  some  fear¬ 
ful  and  wonderful  pieces  appear  in  the 
Times  on  this  subject  as  a  result." 
Arthur  Krock,  al.so  of  the  Times,  “takes 
special  delight  in  fabricating  bogus  Ameri¬ 
can  folklore.” 

.•\rthur  Brisbane,  “when  he  has  nothing 
else  to  write  about,”  is  said  to  be  very 
fond  of  doing  a  gloomy  philosophic  edi¬ 
torial  involving  “the  gorilla,  the  prize 
fighter  and  the  Nietzschean  superman.” 

Leaving  the  newspapers  of  Manhattan, 
Mr.  Cain  jumps  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
where  Tiffany  Blake,  the  chief  editorial 
writer,  is  credited  with  a  fondness  for 
editorials  about  music,  but  still  fonder 
of  editorials  “roasting  the  South.”  F. 
Lauriston  Bullard,  whose  editorials  in 
the  Boston  Herald  have  attracted  so 
much  attention,  has  a  hobby  for  w’riting 
about  New  England  localities  and  cus¬ 
toms.  Julian  Harris,  of  the  Enquirer- 
Sun,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  “likes  to  polish 
off  a  piece  of  intolerance”;  while  John 
W.  Owens,  of  the  Morning  Sun  of  Balti¬ 
more,  “likes  to  utter  learned  words  on 
labor  questions”;  and  Hamilton  Owens, 
of  the  Evening  Sun  of  the  same  city, 
“likes  to  write  about  Marylandism.” 

Mr.  Cain  frankly  admits  that  the  list 
just  given  could  be  extended  indefinitely. 
He  then  offers  the  suggestion  that  the 
newspaper  reader  should  pass  up  those 
editorials  which  are  not  even  expected 
to  interest  him  and  read  those  which  will 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct.  Though 
critical  of  the  editorial  page,  he  re¬ 
marks,  in  passing,  that  its  workmanship 
is  probably  the  best  that  goes  into  the 
paper,  for  the  men  who  write  editorials 
have  time  to  compose  carefully. 


A  \\  ORD  of  praise  or  two  ought  to  be 
said  about  those  selections  from 
“.A  Line  o’  Type  or  Two”  that  has  been 
put  into  the  1927  edition  of  “The  Line- 
book.”  Richard  Henry  Little  first  put 
his  initials  at  the  bottom  of  “A  Line  o’ 
Type  or  Two’’  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  December,  1921,  but  it  was  not  until 
1924  that  “The  Linebook,”  containing 
many  of  his  best  paragraphs  and  squibs, 
appeared  in  booklet  form. 

The  task  of  compiling  an  annual  pub¬ 
lication  like  “The  Linebook”  is  not  easy. 
Much  of  the  best  material  of  the  column 
conductor  relates  to  men  and  matters  of 
moment  and  so  possesses  only  passing 
interest. 

“The  Linebook,”  however,  contains  so 
much  good  material  that  the  compiler  is 
to  be  criticised  for  his  sins  of  omission 
rather  than  those  of  commission. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  booklet 
one  sees  an  item  that  turns  on  shop  talk. 
When  the  Chicago  Daily  News  printed, 
“The  Mortictan  had  just  stepped  into  his 
car,”  the  column  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
commented  as  follows: 

Ah.  this  English  language  •  •  •  jj^^. 

it  is  changing.  But  let  us  go  on  with  the 
story.  At  the  corner  the  mortician  stopped  and 
took  in  a  uniformed  crimician  who  was  tireil 
of  walking  his  beat  and  wanted  to  ride  hack 
to  the  police  station.  Then  a  newsician  (for¬ 
merly  reporter)  hailed  them  and  took  them 
into  a  corner  drug  store  and  told  the  paregori- 
cian  to  get  soda  waters  for  the  crowd. 

Of  unusual  interest  at  the  moment,  al¬ 
though  it  was  printed  months  ago,  is  the 
following  about  Heywood  Broun  who,  it 
seemed  to  the  iVcrt'  York  World,  deserved 
another  trial : 

We  don’t  know  how  Heywood  Broun  is  >?o* 
injc  to  come  out  in  his  motion  for  a  new  trial 
bv  the  New  York  World,  We  suKjfcst  that 
Heywcod  go  on  a  hunger  strike. 

Even  the  newspaper  headline  does  not 
escape  the  critical  eye  of  the  column  con¬ 
ductor.  In  reprinting  the  following  deck, 
Mr.  Little  uses  a  caption,  “Oh,  say,  can 
\-ou  see?” 
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Doubtless  it  was  another  gown  concern¬ 
ing  which  Brisbane  commented  only  to 
bring  this  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Little; 

"Women’s  clothing  today,”  says  old  Art  Bris. 
bane,  “requires  less  than  half  the  goods  r*. 
quired  formerly,”  Gracious  heaven!  is  there 
no  limit  to  what  this  man  knows? 

The  difficulties  of  being  a  column  con¬ 
ductor  are  thus  outlined : 

A  column  paragrapher’s  job  calls  for  him  to 
be  funny  in  referring  to  events  of  the  moment 
As  most  of  the  front  page  stories  of  this  jazz 
age  are  murders  or  murder  trials,  it  is  not  to 
easy  for  a  comic  paragrapher  to  knock  oS  rol¬ 
licking,  side-splitting  gems  as  it  was  in  the  old 
days  when  the  world  had  a  few  other  things  to 
think  about. 

Here  is  how  propaganda  is  made  grist 
for  the  conductor’s  mill: 

(Thina  has  become  so  suspiciously  quiet  that 
we  begin  to  think  all  the  noise  must  have  been 
a  press  agent  working  to  attract  attention  to 
tea  as  a  beverage. 

But  the  best  material  obviously  does 
not  relate  to  shop  talk. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


“DIFFICULT  TO  IMPROVE” 


Frequently  Ci'Untry  newspapers  come  into  my 
hands,  and  judftinft  from  their  contents,  the 


Tn  FdiTOR  &  Publisher:  Heartiest  rural  readers  must  have  a  better  appreciation 

TU.^  references  to  jreat  writers  and  dramatists 
congratulations  on  >  our  _  pure  hast  Ottni.  patrons  of  big  city  papers,  many  of 

FoW'th  Estate,  \\  nile  it  will  be  dirncult  which  seem  mortally  afraid  of  “insulting**  their 

*  - . —  readers  by  the  merest  mention  of  writers  other 

than  the  authors  of  popular  thrillers. 

Jason. 


to  improve  uijon  your  wonderful  journal, 
I  can  appreciate  what  the  removal  of 
competition  means  to  you.  May  your 
fondest  dreams  be  more  than  realized. 

C.  F.  Stout. 

Business  Manager,  Flaiiitield  Courier- 
News. 


FAVORS  RADIO  ON  FARM 


Business  Manager,  FlainHeld  Courier-  To  Epitor  &  Publishers— In  recent  editorial 

comment  you  ask  to  hear  the  actual  experience 
A  CllS.  of  any  newspaper  that  has  to  comi)etc  with  the 

- - -  radio  news  pcriosls  in  rural  districts. 

looks  forward  to  E.  &  P,  ''e  find  nothing  detrimental  in  the  experiment 

or  one  of  the  so  called  friendly  farmer  sta- 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  May  I  not  tions”  which  features  direct  selling  as  well  as 

extend  to  you  my  sincere  congratulations  “’'Ther'rhas'l^en  Tilu^mp  in  the  subscriptions. 


’  '  ^  ,t  AUETic  uccu  iiu  til  luc  auusv I  1 IVfUS. 

your  taking  over  the  rourtn  instead  the  list  has  gained.  Farmers  continue 


to  read  news  events  of  the  world  and  of  this 


I  hoW  .hat  in  lh,  Ivime  will  mak. 


it  the  greatest  journal  of  its  kind 


intervals  gives 


news  bulletins  but  we  find  that  after  hearing  the 


I  await  its  arrival  each  week  because  brief  announcements,  the  Iowa  farmers  and  the 
it  is  newsy,  well  written,  carefully  laid  details.  The 

U  *1.  c  ij  r  A  4.  7  that  they  cannot  hear  all  the  items  broadcast 


i 


put  and  covers  the  field  from  A  to  Z.  anj  cannot  sit  before  the  loud  speaker  day  and 

Max  L.  Simon,  night  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Publisher.  Fassaic  Sunday  Eagle.  confidence  has  not  b^n  established  by 

the  radio  stations  as  news  gatherers.  Frequently 
...•iwiorxu  i»D/-kTreTe  we  are  asked  is  "so  and  so  true?  We  heard  the 

JOHNSON  PROTESTS  radio  stations  broadcasting  something  about  it.’’ 

_  .  T  .  1  T  *n  times  of  Lindbergh  flights,  the  telephone 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Temperamental  1  calls  are  not  lessened,  even  though  the  announcer 
ly  be,  as  your  reporter  and  head-writer  closely  following  the  flight.  There  are  plenty 


JOHNSON  PROTESTS 


nay  be,  as  your  reporter  and  head-writer  de¬ 


cided  in  the  sfory  of  my  trip  to  Hollywo^  jeft  jq  quj^  (hj  editorial  room.  When  Lindy 
in  yon*'  issnc  of  h)ec.  31.  1927,  but  certamly  arrives,  there  is  still  demand  for  papers  to  read 


I  was  not  ass  enough  to  say  to  your  reporter,  how  he  did  it.  even  though  the  facts 
he  Quoted  me,  tnAt  I  dislike  Bebe  D&nielSg  nounced  over  the  air. 


you  know,”  and  offer  that  as  reason  for  re 
turning  to  the  New  York  Evening  Fast. 


It  is  a  great  deal  like  people  who  attend 
special  events,  take  part  and  know  more  about 


It  is  immaterial  that  I  do  not  know  Bebe  the  affair  than  the  reporter  who  wrote  the  story, 
Daniels  and  that  she  does  not  know  me  but  y^t  want  to  see  “what  the  paper  says”  about  the 


the  reflection  in  such  an  absurd  and  tasteless  event. 


remark  is  on  me.  not  on  her 


Other  newspapers  and  news  agencies  within 


If  your  reporter  is  interested  in  accuracy,  the  radius  of  100  to  160  miles  complain,  that  the 
wtat  I  said  was  that  a^r  doing  what  I  was  news  is  being  broadcast  to  the  farmers  before 
ssked  to  do  in  Hollywi^,  I  was  further  re-  ,t  can  be  printed  and  distributed.  It  is  doubtful 
quested  to  consider  a  _story  for  Bel«  Daniels.  ,f  any  of  them  feel  anv  serious  deoreei.tioo 


miestea  to  consmer  a  story  lor  dcdc  uanieis. 
I  looked  at  several  of  her  pictures  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  1  was  unable  to  do  one 
of  that  type. 


f .  TC-  it  can  be  printed  and  distributed.  It  is  doubtful 
niels.  if  any  of  them  feel  any  serious  depreciation  in 
came  subscription  returns  or  news  prestige. 

’  °"c  Radio  broadcasting  of  news,  popular  as  it  is. 


that  type.  t  Kteat  strides  that  hamper  the  press’ 

I  ask  you  to  make  some  correction  of  this  No  immediate  danger  is  seen.  N^s  is 
Tor  because  Id  much  rather  your  readers  thing  that  doe,  .i,.  i _ 


error  because  Id  much  rather  your  readers  thing  that  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  broadcasting 
understand  that  you  are  inaccurate  at  times  fidd  in  a  way  to  make  the  statio^rivals  of 


than  that  my  friends  approach  the  conclusion  newspapers.  As  long  as  people  like  to  read 
flut  I  am  getting  a  little  balmy  atout  their  neighbors,  nothing  wilt  take  the 

Nunmally  JOHNSON.  place  of  newspapers. 

JVrm  York  Evemng  Post.  r  r  Tindall, 


RAISED  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


Manajong  editor,  Shenandoah  (la.)  Eveninz 
Sentinei. 


To  Epitok  &  Publisher:  Inadvertently,  no  *  _ _ _ 

doubt,  the  Brownsz^U  (Pa.)  Telegraph  was  LYRIC  HEADLINES  AND  M.  E.*S 

omitted  from  your  list  of  “Sixty  Good  Samar-  'r  v  on 

itto  Dailies**  published  in  your  issue  of  Dec.  31.  ..  ®  tirOi’TOR  &  Publisher:  The  most  provoc- 

The  Brownsville  Telegraph's  (Thristmas  fund  article  m  Editor  and^  Publisher  recently, 


ibe  nrownsvillc  lelegrapn  s  Christmas  fund  :  \  in  cattor  ana  t'ubltsher  recently, 

received  $1,100.85  in  cash,  and  merchandise  **  l^ast  trom  the  point  of  view  of  a  copyreader, 
nlued  at  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  for  dis-  ^*5- 'r®"'  brmging  tidings  of  great  joy  in 
tribution  to  needy  families  in  Fayette,  Greene  *”^*anapoIis,  and  particularly  in  the  omce  of 
and  Washington  counties,  Pennsylvania.  !  j  Indxanapohs  News,  The  telegraph  editor 

This  was  the  second  year  of  the  Telegraph's  •  “  announced  the  death  of  Cardinal  O'Donnell 


Christmas  fund. 

Henry  Baker  Reiley,  Publisher. 


ITS  BACK  NOW 


in  a  lyrical  headline  and  subscribers  had 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  thank  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

Spontaneous  praise  of  a  copyreader’s  work 
by  the  public  is  rare  enough  to  be  newt. 


To  Editor  &  Publisher: — Belated  congratii-  Letters  to  the  ^itor  concerning  headlines 
htions  on  your  absorption  ol  riie  FoMrtl,  Ertotc.  “*“.**'7  the  phrases  “grossly  unfair,” 

fciToi  &  Publisher  just  naturally  keeps  get-  misleaamg  tone,  unjust  emphasis,”  and  so 


ting  better  and  better.  Laudatives  are  for  reporters  and  editorial 

Incidentally,  it  was  disappointing  to  note  in  headline  man  is  worthy  of  his 


your  last  issue  that  you  have  abolished  your  more. 

date  line  on  each  page,  and  we  should  like  to  consequently,  a  headline  that  compels  both 
enter  a  mild  protest.  V\'e  go  over  Editor  &  Pi^blic  acclaim  and  the  printed  praise  of  a 
PciLiSHER  very  carefully  and  much  of  it  is  pre-  deserves  careful  analysis.  It 

served  in  our  files  regarding  our  various  news-  Dark  Hangs  The  Night  on  The  Hills 

papers.  Therefore,  it  is  selfish  but  most  essen-  Donegal — Patrick  Cardinal  O’Donnell,  Pri- 

tial  that  each  one  of  your  pages  bear  a  date  Ireland,  Lies  Dead.” 


Assuming  that  it  was  a  two  column  head 


We  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  going  to  rein-  ®  three  line  bank,  we  can  visualize  it  as 

state  this  because  it  will  be  most  annoying  to  find  tollows : 


a  page  from  Editor  &  Publisher  and  not  know 
when  it  appeared. 

_  We  hope  that  you  will  accept  this  suggestion 
WTO  friendly  and  suggestive  light  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended. 


Dark  Hangs  The  Night 
On  The  Hills  of  Donegal 


ia  the  friendly  and  suggestive  light  that  it  is  in-  Patrick.  Cardinal  O’Donnell. 

•tnded.  Primate  of  Ireland 

Austin  B.  Fencer,  .  Lies  Dead. 

General  Manager,  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Com-  yS'”  *  headline  the  Indianapolis 

pany,  Inc..  San  Francisco.  public  likes  well  enough  to  talk  about,  and  it 

- violates  some  of  the  most  cherished  canons  of 

CLASSICAL  ALLUSIONS  PI  IT  ‘^°Py*'“‘Ier’s  craft.  The  good  copyreader 

LUI  imt,  hi,  key  to  the  story  into  the  top  line; 

.^To  EptToa  &  Publisher:  May  1  tike  the  v;'*  "’®"  »®y».  effect,  ‘^The  Night  is  Dark.” 
liberty  m  suggesting  a  subject  for  an  editorial  •*  darkness  irrelevant,  but  the 


CLASSICAL  ALLUSIONS  CUT 


“  the  E.  »  P.? 


phenomenon  has  been  observed  before.  It  it 


I“je  been  of  the  staff  of  a  sheet  in  the  not  news.  -In  the  second  line  and  bank  of  an 
“ew  York  metropolitan  area  for  about  six  ,  phit”  head,  your  veteran  editor  gives  some 


Pnd  have  always  endeavored  to  do  my  importance  of  the  man  who  has 

•tno  with  the  utmost  care  as  to  accuracy  and  died,  tells  something  about  the  circumstances 
■mrateology.  and  effect,  if  any,  on  the  community.  Here 

1°  ^on’c  feature  stories  and  editorials  I  have  I'?’'®  “On  The  Hills  of  Donegal,”  a  fine 
renlured  to  make  reference  to  the  classics  in  sounding  phrase  to  be  sure,  but  what  does  it 
*cn  a  manner  as  to  he  understood  by  the  in  Indianapolis?  The  bank  tells  the  story 

”W»fe_  reader  without  diflieultv.  Likewise  I  *Pic  style  some  managing  editors  sniff  at. 

frame  the  allusions  so  that  If  These  perfunctory  criticisms  represent  the 
reader  Mppened  to  he  unfamiliar  with,  let  attitude  of  a  copyreader  trained  to  iMk 

“J-  Hamlet’s  soliloquy,  he  would  be  always  for  the  concrete  in  a  story,  to  abhor 

'"wed  to  seek  further  light  upon  it.  abstractions,  to  prefer  live  words  to  fine  words. 

'Umost  invariably,  however,  the  desk  has  cut  no  subscriber  has  ever  advised  the  editor 

material  mit.  and  I  notice  that  even  the  to  raise  my  pay;  no  managing  editor  has  ever 
Hhid  P*  Shakespeare,  the  Bible  or  the  *aid  regarding  anv  of  my  work,  “There  is  one 

"SJ"  to  be  taboo.  of  the  best  headlines  ever  written.”  And  so 

fov  I  believe  that  it  is  good  Indianapolis  man  may  say,  with  Congreve’s 

_  ‘'‘p  ajeTage  reader  occasionally  to  come  Bel’mour,  “Let  low  ana  earthly  souls  grovel 


•’ctsm  reader  occasionally  to  come  Bel’mour,  “Let  low  and  earthly  souls  grovel 
referances  which  “point  a  moral  ’.I’H  they  have  worked  themselves  six  foot  deep 
to  *  .*■  '  ^  atP  Teferring.  of  course.  Into  a  grave.  Business  is  not  my  element — I 

Tories  and  other  time  copy.  roll  in  a  higher  orb.” 

the  better  part  to  bury  the  gems  of  Chailes  E.  Johnson, 

™Te  as  tar  as  newspapers  are  concerned.  Boston  Herald. 


tiHE  B?Ji6 

M'U  MX  T'lkffiY'nTii 


Con^S> 


Reach  Indiana’s  consumers  in  the  most 
direct  and  most  economical  way.  Use 
its  daily  newspapers,  the  most  effective 
ammunition  you  can  employ.  Your 
broadside  strikes  all  the  families  in  all 
the  homes  just  at  the  time  when  they 
are  in  the  mood  to  receive  it.  There  is 
no  waste  effort,  no  loss  from  scattered 
shot.  It  strikes  the  sales  mark  100%. 


Advertising  in  Indiana’s  newspapers 
reaches  a  class  of  people  who  live  in  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  and  industrial 
centers  of  the  United  States.  They  can 
all  be  classed  as  PLUS  BUYERS,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  known  to  enjoy  contin¬ 
uous  prosperity.  For  this  reason  ex¬ 
perienced  advertisers  always  include 
these  dailies  on  their  list  year  in,  year 
out,  knowing  that  they  can  always 
depend  on  Indiana  to  give  them  a  cer¬ 
tain  volume  of  business,  which  they  find 
highly  profitable. 


< 


i 


I 


Circu¬ 

lation 

Bate  for 

5.0CO 

lines 

*Colunibus  Republican  . 

. (E) 

5,016 

.03 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . 

. (M) 

41,747 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

. (S) 

31,314 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.. 

. (E) 

44,699 

.10 

tFrankfort  Times  . 

. (M&S) 

8,193 

.04 

•Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune. 

. (E) 

17,083 

.06 

•Huntington  Press  . 

. (M&S) 

5,020 

.03 

•Indianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

129,480 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier 

.(M)  8,094  1 
•(E)  14,076  1 

22,170 

! 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6,720 

.04 

•Marion  Leader  Tribune  .... 

. (M&S) 

9.986 

.04 

fShelbyville  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

4,038 

.025 

•South  Bend  News-Times..” 

..(M)  9,836) 

(E)  18,037  S 

27,873 

.08 

•South  Bend  News-Times  . . . 

. (S) 

26,173 

.07 

•South  Bend  Tribune. . . .  (S) 

2 1,409....  (E) 

2.5,473 

.07 

•Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

. (E&S) 

23,086 

.06 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October 

tCovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1927. 

1,  1927. 
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JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE 
IN  NEW  OFFICES 


Growth  of  Paper  Necessitates  Move  to 
Larger  Space — New  Situation 
in  Heart  of  Financial 
District 


The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
heretofore  published  at  32  Broadway, 
New  York,  has  transferred  its  headquar¬ 
ters  to  46-48  Barclay  Street,  where  it  will 
occupy  the  entire  building.  Enlarged 
quarters  and  an  entirely  new  mechanical 
outfit  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
growth  of  the  publication. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  was  first 
published  in  Wall  Street,  in  1827.  During 
the  century  of  its  publication  it  has  made 
various  moves,  in  maintaining  a  central 
location  with  regard  to  the  industries 
which  it  reports.  The  new  location  takes 
the  plant  farther  from  the  securities  and 
banking  centers  than  it  has  been,  but 
much  nearer  to  the  dry  goods  and  food 
products  markets. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  a  year  ago 
sold  a  bond  issue  of  ^50,000  to  finance 
its  program  of  expansion. 


POLYGLOT  GREETINGS 


Philadelphia  Bulletin  Reached  17  Na- 
tionalitie*  With  New  Year’s  Wish 


BUYS  NEW  PRESS 


CITIZEN  ENLARGES  PLANT 


MAILERS  WIN  INJUNCTION 


1.  T.  U.  Permanently  Restrained  from 
Absorbing  Their  Union  and  Its  Assets 

The  Mailers’  Trade  District  Union 
emerged  victorious  Saturday,  Dec.  31. 
from  its  legal  bout  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  mother  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  mailers,  when  Judge  Robert  C. 
Baltzell  in  Federal  Court.  Indianapolis, 
issutxl  a  permanent  injunction  restraining 
the  typographical  union  from  absorbing 
the  mailers  and  their  assets. 

Evidence  in  the  suit  was  heard  Dec. 


26  and  the  case  was  argued  Dec.  27.  The 
mailers  charged  that  the  act  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  at  its  international  con¬ 
vention  in  Indianapolis  last  .August  in 
voting  to  absorb  the  mailers’  union  would 
deprive  them  of  approximately  $2,000,000 
which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  for  sick  and  mortu- 
arv  benefits. 

More  than  70.000  members  make  up 
the  typographical  union,  which  has  its 
national  headquarters  in  Indianapolis, 
while  the  mailers,  with  54  local  unions, 
have  3,300  members. 


WINS  SAFETY  TROPHY 


A  trophy  has  been  awarded  the  .Mcr- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company  for  it.i  ex¬ 
cellent  showing  in  accident  prevention 
in  a  campaign  conducted  in  September 
October  and  November  under  the 
auspices  of  Associated  Industries  of  New 
York  State,  Inc. 


IOWA  MERGER 


A.  G.  Roberts,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Bonaparte  (la.)  Record  and  the 
I’an  Buren  Barometer,  of  Keosauqua, 
la.,  has  consolidated  the  two  weeklies. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Factory  Rebuilt  Presses 
for  Immediate  Delivery 


21-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed 
Octuple  Press.^ 


22-in.  Col.  Hoe  Right  Angle 
Sextuple  Press  with  colors. 


The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on  Dec.  31 
extended  New  Year’s  greetings  to  its 
readers  in  17  different  languages. 

The  greetings  were  set  separately  in 
small  one  column  boxes  and  scattered 
throughout  the  paper.  On  page  one  was 
the  one  in  English,  which  stated : 

“The  Evening  Bulletin  Wishes  You  A 
Happy  New  Year.  The  Bulletin  ex¬ 
tends  these  greetings  on  other  pages  in 
the  following  languages ;  Arabic,  Dan¬ 
ish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Greek,  Hun¬ 
garian,  Italian,  Jewish,  Norwegian,  Pol¬ 
ish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  Serbian,  Span¬ 
ish,  Swedish,  Ukranian.  How  many  can 
you  identify?’’ 

Editor  &  Publisher  assisted  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  in  obtaining  the  different  type  slugs 
necessary  for  the  polyglot  greetings. 


22-in.  Col.  Goss  Five-Decker 
40>page  Press. _ 


22-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed  4- 
Decker,  32-Page  Press. 


22-in.  Col.  Goss  High  Speed 
Octuple  Press. 


22-in.  Hoe  High-Speed  Sl^}er- 
Imposed  Unit-Type  Octuple 
Press.  - 


Others  for  Eaurly  Shipment 


LET  US  KNOW  YOUR  WANTS 


The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 


Msla  OSm  a  Psstory  CUmso,  IH. 
fUw  T*rk  Om—  220  W.  42iid  St. 
Sui  PnmeiMo  Office  046  Cal  Bids. 


The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph  is  being  published  this  week  from 
presses  of  the  Daily  Bidletin,  which  was 
recently  merged  with  the  former  paper, 
while  work  of  installation  of  the  new 
$60, (KK)  Goss  sextuple  press  is  started. 
The  new  press  will  arrive  Jan.  15  and 
will  not  be  in  operation  until  nearly  the 
first  of  March. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


The  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  third  floor  of  its  plant,  making 
two  expansion  operations  completed  in 
the  past  three  years.  The  third  floor 
now  houses  the  news  and  editorial  rooms, 
city  and  country  circulation  departments, 
artists,  photographers,  and  the  engraving 


The  Syracuse 
Herald  has  installed 
G-E  a-c.  drives  on 


Its  new  ten-unit 


Goss  Press. 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Scott  16,  24  and  32-pace  PreMe* 


GOSS  24  and  28-page  preeses  good  for  black 
or  color  work,  also  Goss  Sextuple. 


HOE  Pooy  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sextuple, 
Sextuple  color  Press,  Octuple  and  Double 
Sextuple  Presses. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE 


DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple  stereotype 
presses — print  up  to  32  pages. 


AyaOable  for  Early  Deliwery 


WALTER  SCOTT  8L  COMPANY 


HOE  16-PAGE  PRESS 

NOW  BtraNINa  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

22"  COLUMN  SIZE 

Complete  with; 

20  HP  Kotor  equipment  Chipping 
Curved  Casting  Box  Steam  T 

Curved  Shaver  Katrix  : 

Curved  Tail  Cutter  Metal  F 


Chipping  Block 
Steam  Table 
Matrix  Machine 
Metal  Furnace 


Main  OSoe  ft  Factory . FlalnfleM,  N.  7. 

New  York  Offlee.  .Brokaw  Bldg.,  1467  Broadway 
Chicago  Offlee . Menadnock  Block 


Price  Reasonable 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

220  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  City. 


Modern 


Composing  Room 
Furniture 


Press  Equipment 
For  Sale 


Real  Bargains 


88  made  by  ns  will  speed 
np  prodnetion  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  savinf  in 
yonr  Pay  RolL  Are  yon 
interested?  If  so,  consnll 
your  regular  dealer  in 
printers’  supplies  or 
write  us  direct. 


Do  it  now! 


Two  Hoe  presses,  new  when  in¬ 
stalled  in  July,  1900.  Specifications: 
single  width,  S-deck,  capacity  of  each 
press,  20,000  per  hour. 

One  Hoe  double  width,  2-deck  with 
4-page  supplement  making  20-page 
book,  40  collect.  This  press  installed 
fifteen  years  ago,  having  been  used 
when  bought  by  us. 

All  three  presses  running  every 
day  and  doing  excellent  work.  We 
have  outgrown  them.  Have  no  place 
to  store  them.  Can  be  bought  for  a 
song.  Ready  to  be  dismantled  about 
April  1st.  In  splendid  condition  in 
every  way.  Name  your  price. 


HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Albany  Times-Union 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO— Worcester 


Hoe  Pedestal  Saw  Table 


A  compact,  convenient  and  effi¬ 
cient  Saw  Table  with  a  world- 
famous  Hoe  Saw  that  has  the 
requisite  number  of  Teeth  prop¬ 
erly  set  for  cutting  Wood  or  Metal. 
The  Table  is  adjustable  as  to 
height  to  vary  the  protrusion  of  the 
saw  while  the  Side  Gauge  can  be 
set  quickly  through  a  Hand  Wheel 
and  a  Lock  Nut. 


If  It’s  a  Hoe,  It’s  the  Best. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  I  NC.  504-520  Grand  Street.  New  York  City 


Sharon  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


7  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Pere  Marquette  Bldg. 
NEW  ORLEANS 


7  Water  St. 
BOSTON 


UJI 


is 
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Employment— Equipment— Services 


[editor  &  PUBLISHER 

I  Classified  Advertising 
Information 

RATES 

situations  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

SIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
^  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in- 
;  Minimum  Contract  space,  three 

I  The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the 

■  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  adver- 
tacment. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situations  Wanted 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Yoimg  College  Graduate,  Christian,  to  learn 
newspaper  business  from  editorial  to  reporto- 
rial  end.  Experience  given  preference.  Small 
town  daily  in  Metropolitan  territory.  D-737, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Promotion  Advertising  Writer— The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  is  interested  in  securing  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  young  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
writing  promotion  advertising  for  a  publication. 
A  man  who  has  served  successfully  as  assistant 
in  a  larger  promotion  department  might  be  ac. 
ceptable.  It  you  think  you  qualify,  write  de¬ 
tails  regarding  your  present  and  past  connec¬ 
tions,  your  age,  education  and  salary  require¬ 
ment.  Address  Advertising  Manager. 


Situutiona  Wanted 


business  opportunities 


Brokers 


Advertising  Manager  who  has  produced  re¬ 
sults  under  the  stiffest  competition.  Can  write 
own  copy.  Weddy  or  daUy.  D-720.  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Copywritar — Experienced  in  news¬ 
paper  service  department  production  and  rou- 


Features— Reporting — Young  woman  experi¬ 
enced,  desires  connection  with  suburban  news¬ 
paper,  City  Magazine  or  Trade  Paper.  Avail- 
able  now.  D-7J6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Edtorial  Writer,  brilliant,  capable  executive, 
seeks  connection  in  city  of  200,000  or  less. 

D-715,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Managing  Editor,  eight  years  an  executive  on 
mid.westem  leaders.  Ability  proven  as  refer¬ 
ences  will  show.  Employed,  but  desire  position 
with  another  live-wire  news^per,  meferably 
evening.  Young,  married.  D-731,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Executive  poat  as  publisher  or 
assistant  to  publisher  wanted.  The  young  man 
who  wants  the  place  is  familiar  with  all  vital 
phases  of  the  newspaper  business.  More  im¬ 
portant,  because  be  combines  enthusiasm  with 
balance,  forcefulness  with  tact,  he  will  be  able 
to  bring  about  or  increase  efficiency  in  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Pleasantly  employed  as  news  execu¬ 
tive  on  a  paper  with  limited  held,  he  heeds  the 
call  to  growrth.  His  pay  will  be  liberal,  in  line 
with  his  ability  to  chase  the  spectre  of  narrow- 


For  Sale — .\  complete  newrspaper  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  pjant  for  $£W.OO  f.o.b.  New  York.  Miles 
Machinery  Ca,  64  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York  City. 

For  Sale  One  Wesel  and  one  Royle  Flat 
Risiting  machine,  at  great  bargain.  One  Hoe 
Monorail  Trimmer.  Miles  Machinery  (ioi.,  64 
West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale— Eight  fonts  pt.  Ionic  with  Bold 
Face  used  less  than  three  months.  In  perfect 
condition.  $50.00  per  font.  Address  Times- 
Star,  Bridgeport,  Conn. _ 

Job  Presses,  Papw  Cutters,  Wow  Stitchera, 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guar¬ 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Hoffman  Type  &  Eaigraving  Coi,  114 
E.  13th  St,  N.  Y.  City. _ 

Used  Goss  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  153 
So.  Paulina  St..  (Chicago,  HI. 


s-jiwin  ot  Periodical  Publishing  Properties  «iiu  lou-  c.  -  •  'j  ■  i  .  ■  "  . - 

SrSe  will  be  sent  those  desiring  to  invest  tine,  good  ideas  of  copywriting  and  typographic  ji?*  increase 

puW  shing  business.  Harris-Dibblc  Co.,  layout.  Go  anywhere.  Wire  D.726.  Editor  &  ?!.  A'  Co"'»PJ"dence  from 

*  *  .r.  Ik? _  responsible  parties  will  be  welcomed,  given  care- 


Equipment  Wanted 


3(5  Madison  .Ave.,  New  York. 

tVest  Properties— Exclusive  listings, 
ib  damaging  publicity.  Personal  service  in 
JJtry  deal.  E.verything  conhdential.  "i^ 
inde  newspaper  bonds  for  sale.  Clyde  H. 
Lpx,  gsi  Board  of  Trade,  Kansas  Caty,  Mo. 
Sadetful  Opportunity— One  of  the  best  known 
aanty  seat  weeklies  in  the  East  with  national 
—itjge,  field  50,000  population,  circulation 
4,000.  Same  ownership  for  thirty  years, 
Ml  not  missed  an  issue  for  over  fifty  years. 
Icdem  plant  in  excellent  condition,  earning 
iwntr  per  cent  net  on  the  price  asked.  J.  B. 
Shale^  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Sai.Weekly  for  sale  in  Wisconsin  dairy  sec- 
tijn.  $43,000  last  year.  $20,000  cash  needed. 
Halth  reasons.  D-72S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


ful  thought,  and  answered  promptlyT  All  de¬ 
tails  of  negotiations  will  be  considered  confiden- 
tial.  Wire  or  write  D-728.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Man,  eighteen  years'  experience, 
employ^  since  ^ptember  in  commercial  fidd, 
would  re-enter  newrspaper  work.  Not  out  of 
a  job.  Last,  assistant  city  editor  important 
mid-wrestem  daily,  town  of  400,000.  Complete 
news  room,  make  up  experience.  Only  three 
former  employers.  All  as  reference.  D-710, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Promotion  Manager — Twenty  years’  successful 
experience  Circulation — Advertising — Business — 
wants  permanent  position.  Daily  or  Syndicate, 

D-714,  Editor  Sr  Publisher. _ 

Telagraqih  Editor  or  News  Editor —Position 
wanted  with  small  or  medium-sized  daily,  or 

feneral  coi^reading  joh  with  larger  daily. 

'resent  _  position  calls  for_  work  in  each  field. 
University  of  Kansas  journalism  graduate. 
Age  22.  Howard  Quirt,  Marshfield  News- 
Herald  editor  and  present  employer,  will  furnish 
references.  Available  immediately.  Write  or 


Promotion 


QuilatiDii— When  quick,  additional  circulation 
oonrage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that 
oo  twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor 
sjoor  proof  against  experimenting.  Write  or 
tire.  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 

if.  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

CBcnlition  Builders — Blair  &  Austin,  1564  On- 
lit  ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
— «>'ip  C3ub  (.ampaigns. 


_ n cults  per  Dollar  expended  in  circu- 

Inzn  building  campaigns,  23  ^ears  of  leader- 
dip.  Myers  Circ.  Orgranizations,  Box  288, 

Witerloo.  Iowa. _ 

Saafior  Chxulatiast  BuAciers — The  W.  S.  Ken- 
finCompany,  164  North  Bailey  avenue,  Louis- 
ile.  Rmtucky.  The  circulation  building  or- 
psuadoo  that  has  set  the  standard  for  ag- 
posive,  successful  circulation  campaigns  for 

mriy  twenty  years.  _ 

Tk  WorU’s  Largest  Circidtioo  Bmlding  Or- 
inkatian— The  only  circulation  building  serv-^ 
kz  in  Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers’ 
ifidsTits  of  the  exact  results  of  its  every 
ai^gn.  The  (Charles  _  Partlowe  Company, 
Onidental  Building,  Indianapolis. _ 


Publisher. _ 

Advei^ing-Praniotian  Manager,  with  18  years’ 
experience  in  newspapers  and  printing,  wants 
connection  with  publisher  who  needs  construc¬ 
tive  building  in  his  field.  Prefer  percentage 
proposition.  This  man  has  a  proven  record  for 
building  business.  Would  consider  business 

managership.  D-734.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Assistant  to  PubUsher  or  Business  Manager, 
age  34  years,  now  officer  in  military  service. 

During  past  three  years  have  successfully  de¬ 
veloped  service  magazine,  have  handled  editorial, 
circulation  and  advertising  ends.  Probability  of 
transfer  to  foreign  service  and  desire  to  leave 
military  life  prompts  this  advertisement.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  with  a  good  background  in  the 
journalistic  field.  Salary  no  object.  Looking 
towards  the  future.  The  best  of  credentials  and 
recommendations  can  be  furnished.  D-729, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Assistant  PubUsher,  Busness  Manager — 

Capable  executive,  old  enough  to  have  developed 
conservative  judgment  through  experience,  young 
enough  to  have  progressive  ideas  and  to  like 

hard  work.  Good  analyst,  whose  spwialty  is  p,  j  p  paasoll.  Marshfield  News-Herald. 

reorganizing  for  increased  efficiency  and  reduced  Marshfield  Wisconsin. 

expense.  Handles  men  so  as  to  produce  service,  ,  _ — - - — - ; - — - ■. 

loyalty  and  enthusiasm.  Well  versed  in  circula-  Web  Pressman  wants  job  as  foreman;  24  years 
tion,  circulation  promotion,  ABC  and  labor  mat-  ^  dependable.  References, 

ters.  Might  start  as  circulation  manager  if  it  D-733.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

presented  real  opportunity  for  worthwhile  serv- - - 

ice  and  prompt  advancement.  Correspondence 
with  publisher  who  has  a  tough  problem  is  in- 

vited.  D-730,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Business  Manager— Executive  with  eleven 
years’  experience  on  daily,  available  immediately 
due  to  merger.  If  your  paper  has  shown  un¬ 
satisfactory  results  let  me  demonstrate  my 
ability.  Know  all  departments.  Age  38, 
married.  Mason.  Record  and  references.  Wire 
D-716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager— Twenty  years’  experience 
on  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers. 

Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  promotion,  office  detail,  audit  records, 
etc.  Reasonable  salary.  D-721,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Cfa-culation  Manager,  experienced  and  re¬ 
sourceful,  full  knowledge  of  A.B.C.  regulations 
and  office  detail,  capable  leader  and  gcod 
mixer.  Reference,  present  employer.  D-722, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  . 

Circulation — Eminently  successful  circulation 
manager  with  record  which  demonstrates  effi¬ 
ciency,  knowledge  and  judgment.  Intensive  ex- 


Photo-engraving  plant  wanted;  or  any  photo¬ 
engraving  equipment.  D-689,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Humitlification 


Utility  Humidizers  reduce  paper  troubles  in 
the  pressroom,  and  give  pure  air  to  breathcL. 
Get  rid  of  static  and  breaking  webs,  also 
coughs  and  colds.  Write  Utility  Heater  Coi, 
23954  Ontre  St.,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Journalistic  Antiques 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


For  Sale— One  Wesel  Combined  flat  and  curved 
routing  machine  with  five  saddles.  Miles  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  64  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 
City. 


joenonts.  Newspaper  Circulation  Service, 
Ckrlotte,  N.  C. 


EDITORIAL 


Special  Correspondence 


Neks  Pidilkfaera! — Let  us  make  you  money  .  .c  — l"  -  ,  .-i. 

br  building  your  circulation  and  collecting  your  Patience  ajid.  thorough  acquaintance  with  all 
rirclarion  .'^rvice.  Phas”  of  circulation  enables  me  to  produce 
pracitcal  results  at  the  minimum  cost.  Ninety 
per  cent  gain  in  one  former  position.  At  present 
with  combination  daily.  Seek  permanent  position 
with  live  daily  in  broader  field.  Married.  Near 
30.  Available  soon.  D-735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
QrculatiaB  Maasiger,  now  with  N.  Y.  State 
daily,  seeks  change.  Has  record  of  successful 
achievement.  Circulation,  promotion  and  busi¬ 
ness  problems  handled  with  aggressiveness. 
Available  February  1st.  Prefers  West.  Age 

25.  Single.  D-724,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ClasaiBcd  Manager,  now  employed,  wishes  to 
make  a  change  6rst  of  January.  Tliirty  years 
of  age,  five  years!  classified  experience;  can 
show  successful  record  and  gain  in  linage  for 
two  years  of  managership.  Have  been  with 
prerent  employer  two  years.  Good  reasons  for 
wishing  to  change.  Can  furnish  A-I  reference. 
In  reply,  state  number  employed  in  ytxir  de¬ 
partment,  and  salary  you  would  pay.  D-703, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


At  Your  Service— Experienced  newspaper  man, 
fonaer  Easterner,  now  Westerner,  living  near 
Ksnsis  City,  will  cover  Republican  National 
Cenvention  for  string  of  papers.  Name  your 
Mtds.  Will  fill  them  for  advance  and  other 
•tones.  Write  today  to  Griffith  Bonner.  Feature 
Writer.  Topeka.  Kansas,  State  Journal. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 


AdvertUig  SoUcHor  for  Evening  Newspaper 
m  city  55,000.  Must  be  able  to  write  good 
cw  and  make  attractive  layouts.  Permanent 
Dpmioo.  with  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
naht  man.  Write,  stating  age.  experience  and 
“lary  expected.  The  Kenosha  Evening  News. 
Kaioaha.  Wi« _ 

Octdatloat  Manager  for  large 
fttmng  newspaper  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
[ntne  country.^  Must  be  familiar  with  circula- 
™  TMords.  independent  carrier  system  and 
Advancement  for  the  man  who 
^  t"'*  position.  Write,  stating  age.  expe- 

tSf*  M'ary  expected.  Address  D-727, 
Mitor  &  Publisher. 


Correspaaidmt,  small  town  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  rural  districts,  wants  appointment  as  such, 
or  as  reporter  with  newspaper.  New  England 
or  Middle  Atlantic  States  preferred.  Am¬ 
bitious  and  indefatigable  worker  with  imagina- 
tiim  and  agreeable  personality.  Can  also  do 
cartoons.  Can  and  will  deliver  the  goods.  Let 
me  show  you.  Address  D-719,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


General  Manager  or  advertising  manager  of  a 
magazine,  class  or  trade  publication  in  New 
York  City.  Economical  executive.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  all  angles.  Outstanding,  recog¬ 
nized  ability.  Splendid  record  of  success  in 
class  field.  Highest  references.  D-717,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Contacts 

Are  easily  made. 

A  small  Ad, 
backed  up  by  our 
Service  will  bring 
together  Buyer 
and  Seller  or  Em¬ 
ployer  and  Em¬ 
ployee.  Write  to 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

EDITOR  & 

PUBLISHER 


A  Collector  is  in  the  market  fer  journalistic 
antiques  such  as  first  issues  of  well  known 
newspapers,  pictures  of  famous  American  jour¬ 
nalists  of  past  generations;  old  photographs  of 
historic  news  events;  copies  of  old  newspapers 
containing  unusual  accounts  of  events  of  un¬ 
usual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or  relic  in 
the  fields  of  advertising  and  publishing.  Ad¬ 
dress  D-732.  Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  Fourth 
Estate,  Suite  1700,  'Times  Building,  New  York 
City. 


LEGAL 


INTERNAHONAX  PAPER  COMPANY 
New  York,  N.  Y..  November  29.  1927. 

The  Board  of  Directors  luive  declared  a  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  (IX %)  on  the  Cumulative  7%  Pre¬ 
ferred  Stock  of  tills  Company,  and  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
(154%)  on  the  Cumulative  OOi  Preferred  Stock 
of  this  Company,  for  the  current  quarter,  pay¬ 
able  January  16th,  1928,  to  holders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  business — December  29th,  1927. 

Checks  will  be  mailed.  Transfer  books  will  not 
close. 

OWEN  SHEPHERD. 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


North  Carolina  Daily 

in  Piedmont  Section 

We  are  sole  agents  for  six  day 
evening  exclusive  daily  (3,000 
circulation  in  city  of  15,000  popu¬ 
lation). 

This  property  makes  more  than 
average  return  on  price  asked. 
$35,000  cash  down,  balance  on 
agreeable  terms. 

Palmer,  Dewitt  &  Palmer 

350  MatGion  Ave.  New  York 


THE  SOUTH 

Offers  great  opportiuiitles  in  the  news* 
paper  Held.  That  it  why  we  have  opened 
a  Southern  oAce  at  1724  Comer  Bldg.» 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 

For  Eastern  or  Middle  Western  proper¬ 
ties  write  our  New  York  offtce,  Times 
Bldg.,  New  York. 

Newspapers  bought,  told,  consolidated  or 
appraised. 

Harwell  &  Rockwell 

Successors  to 

HARWELL  A  CANNON  (Est.  1910) 
COMER  BLDG.  TIMES  BLDG. 

Birmingham  New  York 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  7 ,  1928 


44  A  X  Interesting  Road  Map  for  Home- 
seekers”  is  the  newest  method  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  to  stimulate 
real  estate  advertisements  and  interest 
among  its  readers  in  the  ads.  The  read¬ 
ers  are  urged  to  “Cut  this  map  out  and 
put  it  in  the  pocket  of  your  car.”  The 
map  shows  the  most  direct  routes  to  any 
of  the  residential  districts  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area,  also  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  real  estate  brokers. — D.  P., 
Fall  River,  Mass. 


lished  and  the  novelty  of  the  proposition 
makes  it  talked  about. — Walter  F.  Dantz- 


The  fiidianapolis  Neivs  is  running  the 
advertising  of  several  companies  which 
sell  coal,  wood  and  kindling  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  display  columns  under  the  heading, 
“Coal-mart.” — V.  I.  Ross. 


For  a  fee  of  ten  cents,  the  lost  and 
found  department  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  undertaking  the  task  of  regis¬ 
tering  keys  for  its  readers.  Individual 
metal  tags  stamped  with  a  number  and 
the  injunction  to  return  to  the  Times  if 
lost,  makes  their  return  a  practical  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  stunt  is  worth  considering. 
Through  reader  contacts  of  this  sort,  gen¬ 
uine  respect  and  confidence  is  often  estab- 


Large  display  space  featuring  various 
locally  manufactured  products  is  used  by 
the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Morning  Sun  to 
advertise  the  paper’s  offer  of  free  pre¬ 
miums  with  cash  want  ads.  To  get  the 
premium  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  one 
want  ad  for  two  or  more  insertions,  mini¬ 
mum  charge  per  insertion  48  cents,  on 
certain  stipulated  days.  On  one  occasion 
a  one-pound  box  of  chocolates  went  with 
each  ad,  another  time  it  was  a  ticket  en¬ 
titling  the  holder  to  a  quart  of  ice  cream 
at  any  dealers. — Harold  J.  Ashe. 


TINDER  the  caption  “Pets  and  Hob- 
^  bies,”  the  Indianapolis  Star  pub¬ 
lishes  100-word  letters  from  boys  and 
girls,  paying  $1  for  each  letter  accepted. 
This  feature  runs  with  a  two-column 
heading  and  has  proved  most  popular  with 
the  children. — Yandell  C.  Cline. 


$10,000  or  over,  50  per  cent  at  least  $2,0(X) 
worth  of  property,  and  only  one  per  cent 
destitute,  also  that  only  29.5  per  cent  were 
without  property.  What  do  the  welfare 
agencies  in  your  community  say  regard¬ 
ing  these  figures  in  comparison  with  your 
own  district? — D.  P.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 


Under  the  heading  “New  York  Ins  and 
Outs.”  the  Evening  IV  or  Id  in  New  York 
is  publishing  a  series  of  newsy  patter, 
small  talk,  gossip  and  anecdotes  gleaned 
in  the  prominent  hotels  of  the  metropolis. 
Many  items  of  genuine  interest  find  their 
way  into  type  which  might  otherwise  be 
cast  aside  because  they  have  no  definite 
significance  judged  by  ordinary  news 
standards.  The  idea  is  one  which  might 
be  tried  in  large  and  small  cities.  One 
man  is  assigned  by  the  World  to  coyer 
the  column. — W.  F.  D.,  New  \ork  City. 


Discuss  the  “Election  Year  Bugaboo” 
in  your  city.  Quote  some  of  your  lead¬ 
ing  and  thoughtful  business  men  to  show 
that  it  is  more  or  less  a  state  of  mind 
that  makes  election  year  an  off-year  for 
business.— C.  M.  L.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Welfare  experts  investigating  condi¬ 
tions  among  .Xmerican  men  65  years  of 
age  or  over  report  that  the  so-called  sta¬ 
tistics  indicating  that  a  large  percentage 
of  such  men  are  either  dependent  or  desti¬ 
tute,  are  absolutely  false.  Out  of  32,000 
cases,  they  find  that  25  per  cent  have 


The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  sponsored  a 
novelty  m  the  form  of  a  “mutt  party,” 
held  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  106th 
Regiment  Armory.  .\n  Eskimo  dog  team 
was  on  exhibition  at  the  armory.  The 
team,  consisting  of  12  dogs,  was  handled 
by  four  Eskimo  drivers.  Togo,  an 
Eskimo  dog,  was  given  the  boy  or  girl 
possessing  and  exhibiting  the  worst-look¬ 
ing  mutt  dog,  and  for  the  best  dog  shown 

^  DIARTofJOE  ZILCH^^ 

.p  [ofZnfHANoziLCH-] 

(jonqs.Datwes  and  WiituJaumqs' 

W/M.TER,  WlMCMEIX-  J 


A  NEW  WEEKLY 

FEATURE 

f  America's 
k  jj  Complete 
jLm  Newspaper 

Two  more  delightful  ebameten  than  JOE 
ZILCH  AND  HIS  'WIFE  would  be  difficult 
to  And  in  aU  the  range  of  fact  or  fiction, 

Walter  WincheU,  dramatic  editor  and 
orltlo  extraordinary,  iniiata  that  the  ckar- 
aotera  are  real;  that  tbey  are  two  typical 
amaU-time  performers,  whose  joya  and  sor¬ 
rows,  triumpha  and  failnrea  recounted  in 
Joe’s  diary,  are  baaed  on  actual  facts.  Oer- 
tainly  he  baa  created  two  moat  human 
types,  whose  chronicles  will  be  a  joy  to  all 
who  read  them. 

NEW  YORK 

Tonr  readers  will  recognize  JOE  AND  HIS 
WIFE.  They  have  seen  them  cavort  on  the 
Tandeville  stage,  atriving  always  to  “put 
tkemaelves  acroai.”  Tbey  will  follow  tbeir 
rollicking  adveaturea,  and  grow  more  bnman 
to  tbem. 

—ILLUSTRATED— 

WIRE  YOUR  ORDER. 

wibunc 

Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc. 

3BO  HtidaoB  St.,  New  York  City 

by  a  youthful  exhibitor  the  prize  was 
$25  in  cash.  The  boy  or  girl  who  had  no 
mutt,  but  who  wrote  the  best  25-word  let¬ 
ter  telling  why  he  or  she  should  have  one, 
was  presented  with  another  pure-bred 
Eskimo  dog. — D.  M. 

Headed  “McDonnell's  Definitions,”  J.  P, 
McDonnell  of  the  lVaz>erly  (Minn.)  Star 
conducts  a  weekly  feature  of  from  150  to 
250  words  on  the  meaning  of  a  selected 
word,  bringing  in  much  that  is  humorous 
as  well  as  serious.  One  week,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  discussed  “Ducks,”  his  comment 
and  interpretation  extending  from  “Water¬ 
proof  fowl  that  walks  like  a  sailor  and 
drinks  like  a  fish”  to  “He  is  .America’s 
well-known  contribution  to  unnecessary 
government  ‘overhead’ — he  is  the  ‘lame 
duck.’”— H.  R.  W. 


Small  community  newspapers  which 
cannot  afford  regular  mat  service  may 
well  accept  the  free  mats  offered  by 
spongers  on  space  and  attempt  to  sell 
them  as  advertising,  failing  in  which  they 
may  extract  portions,  such  as  pictures  of 
a  dish  of  ice  cream,  cake,  pie,  etc.,  to  em¬ 
bellish  advertisements  of  dealers. — Charles 
H.  Cowles,  Poteau,  Okla. 


How  far  has  society  advanced  in  the 
average  city?  How  much  has  the  social 
welfare  movement  accomplished  in  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  homes  of  squalor  among  the 
poor?  A  Wilkes-Barre  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  recently  sent  a  reporter  and 
photographer  on  a  trip  through  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city  and  to  nearby  mining 
towns  to  get  pictures  of  huts  and  houses 
built  of  boxes,  etc.,  in  which  men, 
women  and  children  are  living.  In  some 
of  these  houses  the  worst  kind  of  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  prevailed.  The  rooms 
were  cold  and  damp.  The  article  was 
written  along  the  line  that  much  can  still 
be  accomplished  by  societies,  etc.  It  is 
a  subject  that  ought  to  make  a  story. 

A  GREAT 
COMBINATION 
Herbert  Hoover 

A  Reminiscent  Biography 

by  Will  Irwin. 

‘‘Up  From  the  City 
Streets” 

The  Life  of  Governor  Smith 

by  Norman  Hapgood  and 
Henry  Moskowitz. 

The  two  outstanding  biog¬ 
raphies  of  the  most  color¬ 
ful  figures  in  American 
political  life 
For  release  January  15th 

UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE  * 

World  Bldg.  New  York 


For  Serials  That  Sell 
Newspapers 

■IMPATIENT  OBISELDA,"  by  Dorothy 
Scarborough 

“THE  CONSTANT  FLA^IE,”  by  ■Wini¬ 
fred  Van  Duzen 
“JEHRT,”  by  Elenore  Heherin 
■■LINDA.”  by  'Virginia  Swain 
■TWO  STOLEN  IDOLS,”  by  Frank  L. 
Packard 

■■LOVE  PKOOF,”  by  Bobert  Terry 
Shannon 

‘  BEAUTY  AND  THE  MILLION,”  by 
William  Almon  Wolff 
‘■TIOEB  LOVE,”  by  Eustace  Hale  Ball 
And  other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write  for  ex¬ 
clusive  reservation  details  to 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  WEST  58th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


POLITICAL  WRITER  HONORED 

John  Fitzgibbon,  Lansing  correip), 
dent  of  the  Detroit  News  and  a  veter* 
with  more  than  44  years  of  service  oe 
newspapers,  was  the  guest  of  honor  » 
the  first  annual  press  dinner  of  ft, 
Union  League  Club  of  Michigan  at  D(. 
troit,  Dec.  29.  Three  hundred  friends  of 
Fitzgibbon  attended,  among  them  50  res. 
resentatives  of  Michigan  newspapers.^ 

HOLDS  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

Employes  of  the  Olean  (N.  Y.) 
aid,  and  members  of  their  families  and 
guests,  held  their  first  annual  Christnaj 
party  in  the  Olean  House,  Wednesday 
night,  Dec.  21.  The  program  was  opened 
by  Charles  A.  S.  Freeman,  managing  ,4 
tor.  A.  C.  Trumble,  plant  superintendent 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  John  W 
Baker,  publisher,  spoke.  Santa  Qaus,  jj 
the  person  of  Wester  Baker,  advert!^ 
manager,  distributed  gifts  stacked  ben^ 
a  well-lighted  and  decorated  tree. 


Coverage  of 

practically  every  worth¬ 
while  -  advertising  -  to- 
home  in  the  Detroit 
Market  is  assured 
through  Free  Press 
columns. 


V 


"Starts  The  Day 
In  Detroit" 


Sparkling,  Brilliant 
Sports  Stories 
by 

Davis  J. 
Walsh 

are  written  excluslTdjr 
for 

International 
News  Service 

63  Park  Row 
New  York  City 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  tho 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  mtn  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clair^ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 


